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INTRODUCTION 

Sncoubaoed by the reviewer who annoimced that the 
bitroductioa to my previous collection of plays was th« 
best part of the book, I venture to introduce this colleo- 
tion in a similar manner. But I shall be careful not 
to overdo it this time, in the hope that I may win from 
my critic some such tribute as, " Mr. Milne has cer- 
tainly improved as a dramatiat, in that his plays are 
now slightly better than his Introduction." 

Since, then, I am trying to make this preface as 
distaatefid as possible, in order that the plays may 
shine oat the more pleasantly, I shall begin (how 
better i) with an attack on the dramatic critics, I 
will relate a little conversatifm which took place, shortly 
after the publication of " First Plays," between myself 
and a very much more eminent dramatist. 

EHiNBNT DKAMATisT (£»!<%] YouT book seems to have 
been well reviewed. 

MYSBij' (wigraie/utlif). Not bad— by tiiose who re- 
viewed it. But I doubt if it was noticed by more than 
three regular dramatic critics. And consdering that 
two of the plays in it had never been produced 

iKnmn DRATiATiST (amuted by m/ innocence). My dear 
fellow, gttu needn't complain. I published an unpro- 
ix 
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X INTRODUCTION 

duced play a little while ago, and It didn't get a single 
notice from anybody. 

Now I hope that, however slightly the conversations 
in the plays which follow may move the dramatic critic, 
he will at least be disturbed by this HtUe dialogue. 
All of us who are interested in the theatre are accus- 
tomed to read, and sometimes to make, ridiculous 
accusations against the TTieatrical Manager. We con- 
demn the mercenary fellow because he will not risk a 
loss of two or three thousand pounds on the intellectual 
masterpiece of a promising young dramatist, preferring 
to put on some contemptible but popular rubbish which 
Is certain to fill his theatre. But now we see that the 
dramatic critic, that stem apholder of the best interests 
of the British Drama, will not himself risk six shillings 
(and perhaps two or three hours of his time) in order 
to read the intellectual masterpiece of the promising 
young dramatist, and so to be able to tel) us with 
authority whether the Manager really it refusing master- 
[deces or no. He will not risk six shillings in order to 
encourage that promising young dramatist — discouraged 
enough okeody, poor devil, in his hopes of fame and 
fortune — by telling him that he it right, and that his 
plays are worth something, or (alternatively) to prevent 
him from wasting any more of his youth upon an art-form 
to which he is not suited. No, be will not risk his 
shillings ; but he will write on important (and, let us 
hope, well- rewarded) article, informing us that the 
British Drama is going to tfae dogs, and that no pio> 
mlslng young dramatist is ever given a fair chance. 

Absurd, isn't it i 
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Let ua consider this young dramatist for a moment, 
and ask ouiselves vhj he goes on writing his master- 
pieces. I give three reasons — in their order of im- 
portance. 

(1) The pleasure of writing ; or, more accurately, the 
hell of not writing. He gets this anyhow. 

(S) The appredation of his peers ; his hope of im- 
mortality ; the criticism of the experts ; fame, publicity, 
notoriety, swank, riclamt — call it what you will. But 
It is obvious that he cannot have it unless the master- 
piece is given to the world, either by manager or 
publisher. 

(S) Money. If the masterpiece Is published only, 
very little ; if produced, possibly a great deal. 

As I say, he gets his first reward anyhow. But let 
us be honest with ourselves. How mapy of us would 
write our masterpieces on a desert island, with no 
possibility of being rescued ? Well, perhaps all of us ; 
for we should feel that, even if not rescued ourselves, 
our manuscripts — written on bark with a burnt stick — 
clutched in a skeleton hand— might be recovered later 
by some literary sea-captain. (As it might be, Conrad.) 
But how many of us would write masterpieces if we had 
to bum them Immediately afterwards, or If we were 
alone upon the world, the last survivors of a new flood ? 
Could we bear to write ? Could we bear not to write P 
It is not fair to ask us. But we can admit this much 
without reserve ; it b the second reward which tears 
at us, and, lacking it, we should lose courage. 

So when the promising young dramatist boa his play 
refused by the Managers — after what weeks, months. 
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lii INTRODUCTION 

years of hope and fear, nncertamty and bitter disappoint- 
ment—he has this great consolation : " Anyway, I can 
always publish it." Perhaps, after a dozen refusals, a 
Manager offers to put on his play, on condition that he 
alters the obviously right (and unhappy) ending into the 
obviously ibolish, but happy, ending which will chann 
the public. Does he, the artist, succumb 7 How easy 
to teU himself that he mtitt get his play before the 
pablic somehow, and that, even if it is not hu play now, 
yet the first two acts are as he wrote them, and that, 
if only to feel the thrill of the audience at that great 
scene between the Burglar and the Bishop {hit cren- 
tions I) he must deaden his conscience to the absurdity 
of a happy ending. But does he succumb t No. 
Heroically he tells himself : " Anyway, I can publish 
it ; and I'm certain that the critics will agree with me 

that " But the critics are too busy to bother about 

him. They are busy informing the world that the 
British Drama is going to the dogs, and that no promising 
young dramatist ever gets a fair chance. 

Let me say here that I am airing no personal 
grievance. I doubt if any dramatist has less right to 
feel aggrieved against the critics, the managers, the 
public, the world, than I ; and whatever right I have I 
renounce, in return for the good things which I have 
received from them. But I do not renounce the 
grievance of our craft. I say that, in the case of all 
dramatists, it is the business of the dramatic critics 
to review their unacted plays when published. Some 
of them do ; most of them do not. It is ridiculous for 
those who do not to pretend that they take any real 
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Interest in the British Drama. But I say " review," 
not " praise," Let them damn, hj all means, if the 
plays ore unworthy ; and, by damning, do so mnch of 
jostice to the Managers who revised them. 

We can now pass on safe^ to the pUys fn this 
volume. 

We begin with a children's play. The difficully in 
the way of writing a children's play b that Barrie was 
bOTn too soon. Many people must have felt the same 
about Shakespeare. We who came later have no 
chance. What fim to have been Adam, and to have 
had the whole world of plots and jokes and stories at 
one's disposal. Possibly, however, one would never 
have thought of the things. Of course, there are still 
others to eome after us, but our works are not iromortal, 
and they will plagiarise us without protest. Yet I have 
hopes of Make-BeUaie, for it had the honour of in- 
augurating Mr. Nigel Playfalr's management at the 
Ljnic, Hammersmith. It is possible that the historians 
will remember this, long after they have forgotten my 
plays ; more likely (alss !) that their history will be 
dated A.D. (After Drinkwater) and that the honour will 
be given to " Abraham Lincoln." I like to think that 
in this event my ghost will haunt them. Maie-BeUeve 
iqipeared with a Prologue by the Manager, lyrics by 
C. E. Burton, and music by Geoi^es Dorlay. As the 
titl&5>age states that this book is, in the language of 
children's competitions, " my own uniuded work," I 
print the play with a new Prologue, and without the 
diarming lyrics. But the reader is told when he may 
burst Into an improvisation (^ his own, though I warn 
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him that he wilt not make sDch a good show of It as did 
my collaborators. 

Mr. Pirn Patiei Bg appeared at several theatres. Let 
us admit cheerfully that it was ■ eaccess — ^in spite of 
the waming of an important gentleman in the theatrical 
world, who told me, while I was writing it, that the 
pubHc wouldn't stand any talk of bigamy, and suggested 
that George and Olivia should be engaged only, not 
married. (Hence the line, " Bigamy 1 . . . It it an ugly 
word," in the Second Act.) But, of course, nobody 
sees mcffe clearly than I how largely its success was due 
to Mr. Dion Boucicault and Miss Irene Vanbnigh. 

The Romantic Age appeared first at the Comedy, and 
(like Mr. Pirn) found, in its need, a home at The Play- 
house. Miss Gladys Cooper has a charming way of 
withdrawing into a nursing home whenever I want a 
theatre, but I beg her not to make a habit of it. My 
plajrs can be spared so much more easily than she. 
By the way, a word about Melisande. Many ctf the 
critics said that nobody behaved like that nowadays. 
I am terrified at the thought of arguing with them, 
ibr they can always reduce me to blushes with a scornful, 
" My dear man, you can't do that in a plm/ 1 " And 
when they tell me to remember what Strindberg said 
in '9S (if he were alive then ; I really don't know) or 
what Aristotle wrote in — no, I shan't even guess at 
Aristotle, well, then, I want to burst into tears, my 
ignorance is so profound. So, veiy humbly, I just say 
now that, when Melisande talks and behaves in a 
certain way, I do not mean that a particular girl exists 
(Miss Jones, of 999 Bedford Park) who talks and behaves 
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like this, but I do mean that there is a type of girl who, 
in lier heart, secretly, iMnit like this. If, from yonr 
great knowledge of the moat secret places of a young 
girl's heart, you tell me that there is no such type, 
then I shall only smile. Bat if you inform me sternly 
that a dramatist has no business to express an attitude 
in terms of an actress, then you reduce me to blushes 
again. For I really know nothing about play-writing, 
and I am only sustained by two belief. The first Is 
that rules are always made for the other people ; the 
second is that, if a play by me is not obviously by me, 
and as obviously not by anybody else, then (obviously) 
I had no business to write it. 

Of the one-act plays, Tbe Catnberleif Triangk and 
The Stepmother, nothing much need be said. The former 
was played at the Coliseum ; the latter, written for 
MisH Wini&ed Emery, was deemed by the management 
too serious for that place of amusement. This, however, 
was to the great advantage of the play, for now it has 
appeared only at Charity maHnie$ with an " all-star " 

As before, the plays are printed in the order in which 
they were written ; in this case between October 191S 
and June 1920. May the reader get as much enjoyment 
ttom them as I had in their writing. But no ; that is 
plainly impossible. 

A. A. MILNE. 
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MAKE-BELIEVE 



A CHILDREN'S PLAY IN A PROLOGUE 
AND THREE ACTS 
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Maie-BeSeve was first produced at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, on December 31, 1918. Hie chief parts 
were played by Marjory Holman, Jean Cadell, Bosa 
Lynd, Betty Chester, Roy LenDol, John Barclay, Klnsey 
Peile, Stanley Drewitt, Iran Berlyn, and Herbert 
Marshall — several parts each. 
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PROLOGUE 



The plt^pvom of ihe hubbard family — nm« of them. 
CoKttting UB. and hra. hubbard, im rtalize that there 
are eleven HUSBAans m all, and you would Hanlt that 
one at Uatt of the Ueo people we see in the room mnwU 
be a HUBBABD of eortt, Bui no. The laU manly 
fgure it JAHEs, the hdbbahds' butler, for the hub- 
BAHDB are able to afford a buder now. How different 
from the dme when Old Mother Hubbard — called " <M " 
becatue the wat at Uatt twenty - two, and " mother " 
becaute the had a pattion for children — could not 
even find a bone for herfailhfil terrier ; but, ofcourie, 
that wat before henby went into work. WeU, the tall 
figure it JAHES, the butler, and the little one it rosb- 
KARY, a Jriend of the hubbard vAMiLr. rosehabv 
it going in for Uleralure tMt afternoon, at U't raining, 
and JAKES it mating her quite comfortable firtt with 
pent and itti and blotting-paper — alwayt to imporlant 
when one wantt to write. He hat even thought of a 
ttick of violet teaUng-wax ; after that there can be 



RoaiHARY. Thank yon, James. (IShe tilt down.) 
any one calk I am not at home. 
JAHES. Yes, Miss. 
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4 MAKE-BELIEVE 

RosKif ABY. You ma; add that I am engaged In writing 
my auto — autobiography. 

JAMES Yes, Miss. 

ROSEHARY. It's what every one writes, isn't it, James ? 

JAHE8. I believe so, Miss. 

ROSEHARY. Thank you. (He gocM to ihe door^ Oh, 
James ? 

JAMES. Yes, Miss ? 

ROSEMARY. What ii an autobiography ? 

JAMES. WeU, I couldn't rightly say, Miss — ^not to 
explain it properly. 

ROSEMARY (dittntyed). Oh, James I ... I thought you 
knew everything. 

JAMES. In the ordinary way, yes. Miss, but evciy now 
and then 

ROSEMARY. It's very upsetting. 

JAMES. Yes, Miss. . . . How would it be to write a 
play instead ? Very easy work, they tell me. 

ROBEHARv (nodding). Yes, that's much better. O 
write a play. Iliank yon, James. 

JAMES. Not at all, Miss. \He goet out. 

(rosemary biles her pen, and thinks deeply. At lait 
the mspa-aium comet.) 

ROSEMARY (at the mriles). Make-Believe. M-a-k-e 

hyphen B-e-1 (she stops andjronms) Now which way 

it it i (She triet it on the bloUing-paper) That loolu 
wrong. (She triet it again) So does that. Oh, dear I 
(She rings the bell .. . james returns.) 

JAMES. Yes, Miss ? 

ROSEMARY. James, I have decided to caQ my play 
Make-fielieve. 

JAMES. Yes, Miss. 

ROSEMARY (careletsly). When you spell " believe," it 
it " i-e," isn't it ? 

JAMES. Yes, Miss, 
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MAKE-BELIEVE 5 

I thought at first it was " e-i." 

JAMES. Now you mention it, I think it is. Miss. 

R08BMARV (reproackfuUt/). Oh, James 1 Aren't yon 
certain ? 

JAMES. M-a-k-e, make, B-e-1 (He tlopt and 

tcraichet hit nhiskert^ 

BosEHAKY, Yes. / got as far as that. 

JAMES. B-e-1 

BOSEHARY, You see, James, it spoils the play if you 
have an accident to the very first word of it. 

JAMES, Yes, Miss. B-e-1 I've noticed some- 
times that if one writes a word careless-Uke on the 
blotting-paper, and then looks at it with the head on 
one side, there's a sort of instinct comes over one, as 
makes one say {with a shake of the kead) " Rotten." 
One can then write it the other way more hopeful. 

BOSEMARY. I've tried that. 

JAMES. Then might I suggest. Miss, that you giva 
it another name altogether ? As it might be, " Susan's 
Saturday Night," all easy words to spell, or " Red 
Revenge," or 

ROSEMARY. I vtust caU it Make-Believe, because it's 
all of the play I've thought of so far. 

JAMES. Quite so. Miss, llien how would it be to 
spell it wrong on purpose f It comes funnier that way 
sometimes. 

ROSEMARY. Does it ? 

JAMES. Yes, Miss. Makes 'em laugh. 

ROSEMARY. Oh I . . . Well, which u the wrong way? 

JAMES. Ah, there you've got me again, Miss. 

ROSEMARY (tjitptred). I know what I'll do. I'll spell 
it " i-e " ; and if it's right, then I'm right, and if it's 
wrong, then I'm fiinny. 

JAMES. Yes, Miss. That's the safest. 

BOBBUARY. Thank you, James. 
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{Uproar and turmoil, at they aB ruth at bubiury.) 

(THE BOYS. Coo I I B&y, shove me into it. What's 
it about ? Bet it's awAil rot. 
THE aiRLS. Oh, Rosemary! Am /in it? Do tell us 
about it. Is it for Christmas ? 

BoanuRY (hi aiarm). James, could yon ? 

JAU8 (Jirmhf). Qniet, there, quiet I Down, Master 
Dennis, down ! Miss Gwendoline, if you wouldn't 

mind (He pickt. her up and placet her on lAeJloor.) 

Thank you. {Order u retlored.) 

BOBBMARY. Hiank yon, James. . . . Yes, it's a play 
for Christmas, and it is called " Make-Believe," and 
that's all I'm certain about yet, except that we're all 
gcong to be in it. 

BERTRAM. Then I vote we have a desert island 

DENNIS. And pirates 

TRANK. And cannibals 

UABOLD (£loaiiagb/). Cannibals eating people — Oo 1 

CAROIJNE (thoded). Harold ! How would you like to 
be eaten by a cannibal ? 

nENNiB. Oh, chuck it I How would ytm Uke to be a 
cannibal and have nobody to eat ? (cabounc it tHent, 
never hmmg thought of ihit before^ 

ADA. Let it be a fairy-story, Rosemary, darling. It's 
80 much pnettier. 

ELSIE. With a lovely princess 

owEKDOLiNE. And a humble woodcutter wlio marries 

OABEL (her only contribuHim). P'itty F'incess. 



B^iE (mlh tpirii). So are pirates I (Deadloci.) 
cwouNE, / should like something about Father 
(Smstmas, and snow, and waits, and a lovely ball, and 
evoybody getting nice presents and things, 

Dsmis {telfitMy, I'm afraid). Bags I all the presents. 
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{Of course, the otheri aren't gMJig to have that. They 
all say to together^) 

RDSEHARY (above the tunnml). James, I must have 
silence. 

JAHE8. Silence, all I 

ROSEMARY. Thank you. . . . Yon will be interested 
to hear that I have decided to have a Faiiy Story <md 
a Desert Island a^ a Father Christmas. 

AU.. Good ! (Or niards to thai effect^ 

BOSEMABY (biting her pen). I shall begin with the 
Fairy Story. (There is an anxiout rilence. None of Hem 
hat ever teen anybody writing a play before. Hour doet 
one do it? Alas, rosemary herself doesn't kTiotv. She 
appeals to jamks.) James, how do you begin a play ? I 
mean when you've got the title. 

JAMES (a man of genius). Well, Miss Rosemary, seeing 
that it's to be called " Make-Believe," why not make- 
believe as it's written already f 

ROSEMARY. What a good idea, James I 

JAMES. All that is necessary is for the company to 
think very hard of what they want, and — there we are ! 
Saves all the bother of writing and spelHng and what not. 

ROSEMARY (admiri?igly). James, how clever you are I 

JAMES. So-so, Miss Rosemary. 

ROSEiuRY. Now then, let's all think together. Aie 
you all ready ? 

AU.. Yes 1 (They clench their hands.) 

ROSEMARY. Then one, two, three — Go ! 

(They Ihini. . . . The truth is that james, who 
tuasn't really meant to be in if, thinis too. If 
there it anything in the play which you don't 
Hie, it is james thatHng.) 
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ACT I. — THB PBINCESa AND THE WOODCUTTEB 

The wooDciTTTER it ditcovered tinging at hii wort, in a 
glade of Ike forest tmltide bis hut. He is fall amd 
strong, and f^ave and handsome ; all that a teood- 
cuUer ought io be. Now it kapperied thai the princess 
was passing, and as soon as his song is finished, sure 
enough, on the comes.) 

PRINCESS. Good morning, Woodcutter. 

WOODCUTTER. Good moming. (But he goet om nith 
his Kori.) 

PRINCESS (afler a pause). Good mmniDg, Woodcutter. 

wooDCUTTEK. Good moming. 

PRINCESS. Don't 70U ever eay anything except good 
mmningf 

WOODCUTTER. Sometiiuea I say good-bye. 

PRINCESS. You <^e a cross woodcutter to-day. 

WOODCUTTER. I have work to do. 

PRINCESS. You are stiU cutting wood ? Don't you 
ever do anything eke f 

WOODCUTTER. Well, you are still a Princess ; don't 
you ever do anything else ? 

PRINCESS {reproackfuUif). Now, that's not fair, Wood- 
cutter. YoQ can't say I was a Princess yesterday, when 
I came and helped you stack your wood. Or the day 
before, when I tied up your hand where you had cut it. 
Or the day before that, when we had oar meal together 
on the grass. Was I a Princess then ? 
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wooDCUTTKK. Somehow I think you were. Some- 
how I think yon were saying to yourself, " Isn't it sweet 
of a Princess to treat a mere woodcutter like this ? " 

PB1NCES8. I think you're perfectly horrid. I've a 
good mind never to speak to you again. And — and I 
would, if only I could be sure that you would notice 
I wasn't speaking to you. 

WOODCUTTER. After aU, I'm just as bad as you. Only 
yesterday I was thinking to myself how unselfish I 
was to interrupt my work in order to talk to a mere 
Princess. 

PRINCESS. Yes, but the trouble is that you don't inter- 
rupt your work. 

wooDCUTTEB (tiUemtptmg it and going vp to ker with 
a tmile). Madam, I am at your service. 

PRtNCEHs. I wish I thought you were. 

WOODCUTTER. Surely you have enough people at your 
serrice already. Princes and Chancellors and Chsm- 
berUins and Waiting Maids. 

PRINCESS. Yes, that's just it. That's why I want 
jTOur help. Particularly in the matter of the Princes. 

WOODCUTTER. Why, has a suitor come for the hand 
of her Royal Highness i 

pRiNCtss. Three suitors. And I hate them all. 

WOODCU1TER. And which are yon going to marry ? 

PRINCESS. I don't know. Father hasn't made up his 
mind yet. 

WOODCUTTER. And thls is a matter ^lich father — 
which His Majesty decides for himself? 

PRINCESS. Why, of course I You should read the 
History Books, Woodcutter. The suitors to the Hand 
of a Princess are always set some trial of strength or 
test of quaUty by the King, and the winner marries his 
daughter. 

WOODCUTTER. Well, I don't live in a Palace, and I 
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think tay ovn thoughts abant these things. I'd better 
get back to my work. (He goet on milh hit choppmg.) 

PRINCESS (gentbf, after a paute). Woodcutter ! 

WOODCUTTER (lootttig wp). Oh, are you there ? I 
thought you were married by this time. 

PRINCESS {meekly). I don't want to be married. 
(HatHlt/) I mean, not to any of those three. 

WOOBCUTTER. You can't help yourself. 

PRINCESS. I know. That's why I wanted yon to help 
me. 

wooDCVTTEK^gomguptoher). Can a simple woodcutter 
help a Princess ? 

PRINCESS. Well, perhaps a simple one couldn't, but 
a clever one might. 

WOODCUTTER. What would his reward be ? 

PRINCESS. His reward would be that the Princess, 
not being married to any of her three suitors, would 
Still be able to help him chop his wood in the mornings. 
. . . I offl helping you, aren't I ? 

WOODCUTTER (nrtiUTig). Oh, decidedly. 

PRINCESS (nodimg). I thought I was. 

wooDCOTTER. It is kind of a great lady like younelf 
to help so humble a fellow as I. 

PRINCESS (rneekli/). I'm not very great. (And the im't. 
Sie it the tmtdUtt, daijUittt Utile Princeti that ever you torn.) 

wooDCUTTKB. There's enough of you to make a 
hundred men unhappy. 

PUNCEHs. And one man happy i 

WOODCUTTER. And one man very, very happy. 

PRINCESS (mnocentfy). I wonder who hell be. . . . 
Woodcatter, if you were a Prince, would you be my 
suitor? 

WOODCUTTER {tcomJvUy). One of three ? 

PRINCESS (excitedly). Oo, would you kill the others } 
With that aie ? 
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WOODCUTTER. I Would not kill them, in order to help 
His Majesty make up his mind about his son-iit-law. 
But if the Princess had made up her mind — and wanted 
me 

PRINCESS. Yea ? 

WOODCUTTER. Then I would many her, however many 
suitors she had. 

PRINCESS. Well, she's only got three at present. 

WOODCUTTER. What is that to me ? 

PRINCESS. Oh, I just thought you might want to be 
doing something toyour axe. 

WOODCUTTER. My axe ? 

PRINCESS. Yes. You see, she hat made up her 

WOODCUTTER (anuoxd). You mean But — but I'm 

only a woodcutter. 

PRINCESS. That's where youll have the advantage of 
them, when it comes to axes. 

WOODCUTTER. Princcss ! (He taket her in kit amu) 
My Princess ! 

PRINCESS. Woodcutter I My woodcutter I My, oh 
BO very slow and uncomprehending, but entirely adorable 
woodcutter ! 

(They ting together. They Jtut happen to feel 
Hie that.) 

WOODCUTTER (the tong finithed). But what will His 
Majesty say? 

PRINCESS. All sorts of things. ... Do yon really 
love me, woodcutter, or have I proposed to you under 
a misapprehension ? 

WOODCUTTER. I adore you 1 

PRINCESS (nodding), I thought you did. But I 
wanted to hear you say it. If I had been a simple 
peasant, I suppose you would have said it a long time 
ago? 
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WOODCUTTER. I expect so. 

PRINCESS (nodding. Yes. . . . WeQ, now we mtiBt 
think of a plan for making Mother like you. 

wooDCUTTEB. Might I jnst kiss you again before we 
begin? 

PBINCXS8. Well, I don't quite see how I am to stop 
you. 

{The WOODCUTTEB ptcjb her up m Mt arvu and 
Jntiei her.) 
WOODCUTTER, There I 

FRiNCBSB (in hit armt). Oh, woodcutter, woodcutter, 
why didn't you do that the first day I saw you ? That 
I needn't have had the bother of proposing to you. 
(He puU her donm suddenly) What is it 7 

wooDCiHTER (Utiening). Somebody coming. (Hepeert 
though the b-eet and then sayt tn turprue) The King I 
PRINCESS. Oh ! I must fly ! 
WOODCUTTER. But you'll come back ? 
PRINCESS. Perhaps. 

[She disappears guickli/ through the freer, 

(The WOODCUTTER gott OH with U* nork and it 

ditcovered at U a minute later by the kwo and 

QUEEN.) 

BtNO (puffing). Ah I and a seat all ready for us. How 
satisfying. (They sitdown, a distinguished couple — reading 
from UJi to right, " kino, «ueen " — on a bench outside t^ 
woodcutter's hut.) 

QUEEN (crostly^she mat Hie that). I don't know why 
you dragged me here. 

KIND. As 1 told you, my love, to be alone. 

QUEEN. Well, you aren't alone. (She indicaiet the 

WOODCUTTER.) 

KINO. Pooh, he doesn't matter. . , . Well now, about 
these three Princes. They are getting on my mind 
rather. It is time we decided which one of them is to 
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marry our beloved child. The trouble is to choose 
between them. 

QUEEN. Aa regards appetite, there is nothing to choose 
between them. They are three of the heartiest eaters 
I have met for some time. 

KINO. You are right. The sooner we choose one of 
them, and send the other two about their business, the 
better. (Reftectivefy) There were six peaches on the 
breakfast-tabie this morning. Did I get one ? No. 

guEEN. Did / get one ? No. 

KINO. Did our darling child get one — not that It 
matters ? No. 

QUEEN. It is a pity that the seven-headed bull died 
last year. 

KDJO. Yes, he had a way of sorting out competitora 
f(ff the hand of our beloved one that wa^ beyond all 
praise. One could have felt quite sure that, had the 
three competitors been introduced to him, only one of 
them would have token any tiirther interest in the 
matter. 

QUEEN (ahnagt the houtekeeper). And even he mightn't 
have taken any interest in his meals. 

KINO (nt'fA a #^A). However, those days are over. We 
must think of a new test. Somehow I think that, in a 
son-in-law, moral worth is even more to be desired than 
mere brute strength. Now my suggestion is this : that 
you should disguise yourself as a beggar woman and 
approach each of the three princes in turn, supplicating 
their charity. In this way we shaU discover which iA 
the three has the kindest heart. What do you say, 
my dear? 

QUEEN. An excellent plan. If yoa remember, I 
suggested it myself yesterday. 

KINO (onnojreif). Well, of course, it had been in my 
Dund for some time. I don't claim that the idea U 
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Effi^na] ; it has often been done in our family. {Get- 
ting up) Well then, if yon will get ready, my dear, I 
iriU go and find owe three friends and see that they 
come this way. [^^ ff> '>"* togetAer. 

(At toon at Uiey prt out of tight ike PRiNCxas 
come* back.) 

FMNOtss. Well, Woodcutter, what did I tell yon ? 

wooDCUTTKB. What did you tell me i 

PHINCE8B. Didn't you listen to what they said ? 

wooocuTTKH. I didn't listen, but I couldn't help 
hearing. 

PRINCESS. Well, / couldn't help listening. And 
unless yon stop it somehow, I shall be married to one of 
them to-night. 

WOODCUTTER. Which one ? 

PHiNCBBS. Hie one with the kindest heart — ^whichever 
that is. 

wooDCUTTEB, Supposing they all three have kind 
hearts ? 

PRisctas (confidattii/). They won't. They never have. 
In our circles when three Princes come together, one 
of them has a kind heart and the other two haven't. 
(Smprited) Haven't you read any History at all ? 

WOODCUTTER. I have no time ibr reading. But I 
thhik it's tjme History was altered a Uttle. Well 
aher it this afternoon. 

PRiKCBSS. What do you mean ? 

WOODCUTTER. Leave this to me. I've got an idea. 

PRINCESS (clapping her kandd). Oh, how clever of you 1 
But what do you want me to do 7 

wooDCCTTER (poinlH^). You know the glade over 
there where the brook runs through it ? Wait for me 
there. 

PRIHCESS. I obey my lord's commands. 

[She blotut him « iitt and nau off 
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{The WOODCUTTER retumei las work. Btf and bg 
the RED PRINCE comet along. He is a — teeU, 
you will tee for yaurtelfwhal he it Hie.) 
RED PRINCE. Ah, fellow. . . Fellow I ... I said' 
fellow 1 (Yei, that sort of man.) 

vooDCUTTEB (fimking up). Were you speakiDg to me, 
my lord 1 

BED PRINCE. Hiere is do other fellow here that I 
can see. 

(The wooDCUTTEB lookt rotoid to make tttre, peeri 
behind a tree or tmo, and comet back to the 

PKINC£.) 

WOODCUTTER. Yes, you must have meant me. 

RED PRINCE. Yes, ofcourselmeantyou, fellow. Have 
you seen the Princess come past this way ? I was told 
she was waiting for me here. 

WOODCUTTER. She is not here, my lord. (Lookii^ 
round to tee thai they are alone) My lord, are you one 
of the Princes who is seeking the hand of the Princess. 

BED PRINCE (complacently). I am, fellow. 

WOODCUTTER. His Majesty the King was here a while 
ago. He is to make his decision between you this 
afternoon. (Meamngly) I think I can help you to be 
the lucky one, my lord. 

RED PRINCE. You suggest that I take an unfair advan- 
tage over my fellow-competitors ? 

WOODCUTTER. I suggest nothing, my lord. I only say 
that I can help you. 

BED PRINCE (magnammouily). Well, I will allow you 
to help me. 

WOODCUTTER. Thank you. Then I will give you this 
advice. If a beggar woman asks you for a crust of 
bread this afternoon, remember — it is the test I 

BED PRINCE (jtaggered). The test I But I haven't got 
a crust of bread ! 
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wooDcvrnEB. Wait here and I will get ytm one. 

(He goet mio the hid.) 

RED PBiHCE {tpeaimg after Um at he goes). My good 

fellow, I am extremely obKgcd to you, and if ever I 

can do anything for yon, such as returning a crust to 

yoD <tf sin^lar sixe, or even lending yoa another slightly 

smaller me, cw (The "wooDCtrmR comet back with Ihe 

cnut.) Ah, thank yon, my man, thank yon. 

wooDCOTTXE. I wonld suggest, my lord, that yon 
should take a short walk in this direction (poiniiiig to 
the oppotiU tUrecHoit to that mMck the pkincxsb hoM taken), 
and stroH badt casoaQy in a few minutes' time when 
the Queen is here. 

BCO FBiNCE. Thank you, my man, thank you. 

(He putt the cnut m kit pocket and goet off".) 
(The wooDCCTTBB goet on tviih hit tvork. The 
BUnt PRINCE comet in and ttandt ivatchiag Mm 
m tilencejbr tome momentt.) 
wooDCCTTKB (looktng tp). Hullo I 
BLcE pamcB. Hullo t 
wooncmrxa. What do you want ? 
BLUB PBiNcK. The Princess. 
wooncDTTER. She's not here. 

BUJX PRINCI. Oh ! 

(The WOODCUTTER goet on with hit work and the 
PRDTCK goet on looting at lam.) 
WOODCCTTER (ttrick with an idea). Are you one of the 
Princes who is wooing the Princess ? 

BLUE PRINCE. YeS. 

WOODCUTTER (coming lotrardt him). I believe I could 
he^ your Royat Highness. 

BLDX PRINCE. Do. 

WOODCUTTER (doublfuUy). It would perhaps be not 
quite fair to the others. 
Bunc PRINCE. Don't mind. 
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wooDcuTTKH. Well then, Hsten. (He pautei a moment 
and looks round to tee that theif are alcme.') 

BLui PRINCE. I'm listening. 

wooDCUTTEa. If you come back in five minutes, you 
will see a beggar woman sitting here. She will ask 
you for a crust of bread. You must give it to her, for 
it is the way His Majesty has chosen of testing your 
kindness of heart. 

BLUE PRINCE (JeeUng in Mt pockett). No bread. 

WOODCUTTER. I will give you some. 

BLUB PHINCK. Do. 

WOODCUTTER (taking a piece Jrom hit pociet). Here 
you are. 

BLUE PRINCE. Thanks. 

WOODCUTTER. Not at all, I'm very glad to have been 
able to help you. 

(He goes on with hit wort. The blue prince 
remaint lotting at him.) 

BLUE prince (fsith a great effort). Thanks. 

(He goes slowly ateay. A moment later the ykllow 
PRINCE mates a graceful and languid mtry.) 

YEixow PRINCE. Ah, come hither, my man, come 
hither. 

WOODCUTTER (stopping hxs mark and looting t^). You 
want me, sir ? 

Y£ux>w PRINCE. Come hither, my man. Tell me, 
has her Royal Highness the Princess passed this way 
lately ? 

WOODCUTTER. The Princess ? 

YELLOW PBiNCE. Yes, the Princess, my bompkin. 
But perhaps you have been too much concerned in 
your own earthy affairs to have noticed her. You — ah 
— cut wood, I see. 

WOODCUTTER. Yes, SIT, I am a woodcutter. 

YKLLOW PRINCE. A most absorbing life. Some day 
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we must have a long talk about it. But just now I 
have other business waiting for me. With your per- 
mission, good friend, I will leave you to your fa^^ots. 
{He tlarU to go.) 

wooDcuTTEa. Beg your pardon, dr, but are you one 
(tf those Princes that want to marry our Princess ? 

TBUX)W PBiNCE. I had hoped, good friend, to obtain 
your permission to do so. I beg yon not to refuse it. 

wooDCUTTEB. You are making fiin of me, dr. 

YELLOW PRiNCi. Discerning creature. 

wooocuTTER. All the same, I can help you. 

YEUJ3W PRiNCK. Then pray do so, log-chopper, and 
earn my everlasting gratitude. 

wooDcuTTEH. The King has decided that whichever 
of you three Princes has the kindest heart shall marry 
his daughter. 

YELLOW PRINCE. Then you will be able to bear witness 
to him that I have already wasted several minutes of 
my valuable time in condescending to a mere faggot- 
sphtter. Tell him this and the prize is mine. (Kitting 
the tipt of his fingerg) Princess, I embrace you. 

WOODCUTTER. The King will not listen to me. But if 
yon return here in 6ve minutes, you will find an old 
woman begging for bread. It is the test which their 
Majesties have arranged for you. If you share your 
last crust with her 

YEUOW PRINCE. Yes, but do I look as if I carried a 
last crust about with me } 

wooDCOTTER. But See, I will give you one. 

YKLLOW pnmcE (taking it betnxen the t^t ofhUJmgert). 
Yes, but 

WOOOCUTTER. Put it in your pocket, and when 

YELLOW PRINCE. But, my dear bark-scraper, have you 
no feeling for clothes at all f How can I put a thing like 
this in my pocket ? {Hmtding it back to him) I beg you 
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to wrap it up. Here tske this. (Gieet Urn a tcarf) 
Neatly, I pray you. (TaktHg an tn^ange rSAon out of ids 
pocket) Perhaps a little of this round it would make it 
more tolerable. You think so ? I leav^it to you. I 
trust your taste entirely. . , , Lieaving a loop for the 
little finger, I entreat you ... so. (lie hangt ii on Ait 
little finger) In about five minutes, you said i We will 
be there. (With a bow) We thank you. 

(He departt deUcatebf. The wooDcurrEa imilet to 

Uttuelf, puti doton his axe aitd goei off' to the 

PRINCESS. Andjutt m time. For behold I the 

Kma and queen rettim. At least me Hunk it 

it the QUEEN, but the it to heavily ditgmted by 

a cloak mhich the meart over her court drtii, 

tkatjor a moment we are not quite ture.) 

KINO. Now then, my love, if you will sit down on that 

k>g there — (placing her) — ezcelleut—I think perii^H 

you should remove the crown. (Bemotxt O) There 1 

Now the disguise is perfect. 

QUEEN. You're sure they are coming ? It's a very 
uncomfortable seat. 

KINO. I told them that the Princess was waiting for 
them here. Their natural disappointment at finding 
I was mistaken will make the test of their good nature 
an even more exacting one. My own impression is that 
the Yellow Prince will be the victor. 
QUKKN. Oh, I hate that man. 

KINO (sootiangbj). Well, well, perhaps it will be the 
Blue one. 

QUEEN. If anything, I dislike him more intensely. 
KINO. Or even the Red. 
QUEEN. Ugh ! I can't bear him. 
KiNQ. Fortunately, dear, you are not called upon 
to marry any of them. It b for our darling that we 
B great dedsioD. Listen I I bear oaa 
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coming. I will hide in the cottAge and take note of 
what h^pena. 

(He ditappeart into the cottage at the BLtn PaiNCE 

QUEEN. Oh, sir, can you kiadly spare a crust of 
bread for a poor old woman I Please, pretty gentle- 
man I 

BLUE PRUfCE {Haitding tloSdb/ in front of her and fedr 
ingm hU pocket). Bread . . . Bread ... Ah ! Bread I 
(He ofert U.) 

QUEEN. Oh, thank you, sir. May you be rewarded 
for your gentle heart. 

BLUE PRINCE, lliank you. 

(He itandi gating at her. There it an arnkward 
paute.) 

QUEEN. A blessing on you, sir. 

BLUB PRINCE. Thank you. (He iiuiicatet the cnutj 
Bread. 

QUEEN. Ah| you have saved the life of a poor old 
woman 

BLUE PRINCB. Eat it. 

QUEEtf (embarratted). I — er — you — « (She taiet 

a bite and nnaMet tomelhing.) 

BLUE PRINCE. What ? 

QUEEN (ttvallomng milh great difficulty'). I'm almost 
too happy to eat, air. Leave a poor old woman alone 
with her hi^piness, and— — 

BLUE PRINCE. Not too happy. Too weak. Help you 
eat. (He breait off" a piece and holdt it to her mouth. 
WUkagreat effort the queen ditpotet of it.) Good I . . . 
Agidn I (She doet it again.) Now I (She tntaUowt 
another piece.) Last piece ! (She taiet it in. He pais her 
Imdly on the back, and the nearb/ choiet.) Good. . . . 
Better DOW F 

QUSKH (joeakhf). Much. 
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Bi-tm PRINCE. Good day. 

QUEEN (niilh on effort). Good iay, kind gentleman. 

[H« goe» out. 

{The KINO it Jutt comng from the collage, when 

he retuTTU tuddeidy. The kino MUpt hack 

again.) 

BLUB PRINCE. Small piece left over. (He give* it to 

her. She looki hopeleuly at him.) Good-bye. 

[Hegoet. 
QUEBN (ihrowtTig the piece down t>tofan%). Ugh I 
What a man ! 

KINO (comTig out). WeQ, well, my dear, we have 
discovered the winner. 

QUEEN (^/ront the heart). Detestable person 1 

KiKQ. The rest of the competition is of course more 

in the nature of a formali^ 

QUEEN. Thank goodness. 

KINO. However, I think that it will prevent un- 
necessary discussion afterwards if w e Take care, 
here is another one. (He hurriet back.) 

Enter the red prince. 

QUEEN (mik not aearltf to much conviction). Could you 
spare a crust of bread, sir, for a poor hungry old 
woman ? 

BED prince, a crust of bread, madam ? Certainly. 
As luck will have it, I have a crust on me. My last one, 
but — your need is greater than mine. Eat, I pray. 

QUKEN. Th-thank you, sir. 

RED PRINCE. Not at all. Come, eat. Let me have 
the pleasure of seeing you eating. 

QUEEN. M-might I take it home with me, pretty 
gentleman 7 

RED prince (^^rm^). No, no. I must see you eating. 
Come I I will take no denial. 
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QUEEN. Th-thank you, air. {HopefuUtf) Won't you 
share it with me ? 

RED pKiNCE. No, I insist on your having it all. I am 
in the mood to be generous. Oblige me 1^ eating it 
now for I am in a hurry ; yet I will not go until you 
have eaten. (She doet her bett^ You eat but slowly. 
{Sternly Did you deceive me when yon siud you were 
hungry ? 

QUEEN. N-no. I'm very hungry. (She eait.) 

RED FBiNCE. That's better. Now understand — ^how- 
ever poor I am, I can always find a crust of bread 
for an old woman. Always I Remember this when 
next you are hungry. . . . You spoke } (She ihaket 
her head and goes on eating.) Finished i 

QUEEN (tvith great difficult). Yes, thank you, pretty 
gentleman. 

REo PRINCE. There's a piece on the ground there 
that you dropped. (She eaU it m dumb agony.) 
Finished ? 

guEEN (hutiilif). Yes, thank you, pretty gentleman. 

RED PRINCE. Ilien I will leave you, madam. Good 
morning. [He goee out. 

(The QUEEN ritei m Jury. The kino it about to 
come out of the cottage, when (Acvellow prince 
enter*. The queen tit* donm again and 
mumblet tomeOiing. It it certainly not an 
t^jpealfor bread, but the vEixow prince it not 
to be denied.) 

YEUAw prince (gatlantbf). My poor woman, you are 
in distress. It pains me to see it, madam, it pains me 
terribly. Can it be that you are hungry ? I thought 
so, I thought so. Give me the great pleasure, madam, 
of relieving your hunger. See (holding up hit finger), 
my own poor meal. Take it 1 It is yours. 

QUEEN (icUh difficuUi/). I am not hungry. 
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YMUJOw ramc*. Ah, m«il«ii, I see iriiat it k. Yoa 
do not wish to deprive me. Yon tell yooraelf, perchance, 
tlut it is not fitting that <me in yaar statkm o£ life 
shonld partake of the meals o£ the higjilj txm. Yoa 
are not used, yon say, to the food of Princes. Your 
ron^o- palate 

QUKEN (kopejiiib/). Did yoa say food <rf princes ? 

YYOOW PBiNCK. Where was I, ""'>■'" 7 Yoa inter- 
rupted me. No matter — eat. (She taktt tie tearf amd 
laiiiet tie Tibbtm.) Ah, now I remember. I was saying 
that yonp rongher palate 

QUEEN (ditcovenig He mmt). Nol Nol Not 
breadl 

YEixow PBiNCE. Bread, madam, the staff of life. 
Come, madam, will yoa not eat ? (She iriet detperatefy^ 
What can be more delightful than a crnst of bread hy 
the wayside ? 

(The QUEEN Mhriett and faUi back m a imam. 
The KINO nuhet otii to A«r.) 

KINO (fo YELLOW prince). Qaick, qnidt, find the 



YEu«w PRINCE. The Princess — find the Princess I 
(He goet vagndg off md we thaU not tee lam a^tm. 
But the wooDcin-TER and tMe princess do not 
need to be found. They are here.^ 
wooDcuTTEB (io princess). Go to hcT, but don't show 
that yon know me. 

(He goet mio the coOage, and the princess hattent 
k> her father.) 
FRiNCxas, Father I 
KINS. Ah, my dear, yoa're just in time. Yoor 

mother 

princess. My mother t 

KINO. Yes, yes. A little plan of mine— <^ hers — ^yonr 
poor mother. Dear, dear I 
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psmcns. Bat iriwt'a the nutter ? 

KINO. Sheissaffeiiiig&anasiirf^(^breMl,ai)d 

(7^ vooDCDTTEX coMU «p wttJt afiogim oftntm^ 

WOODCUTTKR. Poor old woduh ! She has fainted fiom 
exbuutkm. Let me give her swne 

QOEEM (ikridoK^. No, no, not bread 1 I will »al have 
any more bread. 

wooDCUTTBB. Drink this, my poor wcHoan. 

qusEH (ppamg her ^cf). Did yon say drink ? (She 
Moxe* thejiagom and tfrtaif .} 

PRINCESS. Oh, sir, yon have saved my mother's life I 

wooocuTTCE. Not at all. 

KINO. I thank you, my man, I thank yoa. 

4UEEN. My deliverer ! Tell me who you are [ 

PHINCI8S. It is my mother, the Queen, who aska 
you. 

wooDCUTTBit {anuaed, at weU he fltoy h). TTie Queen I 

KINO. Yes, yes. Certainly, the Queen. 

wooDcamR(laii>igoff'kuhai), Pardon, your Majesty. 
I am a woodcutter, who lives alone here, far away from 
courts. 

QOEEN. Well, you've got more sense in your head 
than any of the Princes that I've seen lately. You'd 
better come to court. 

PRINCESS (tl^ty). You win be very welcome, sir. 

QUEEN. And you'd better many the Princess. 

KDto. Isn't that perhaps going a Utile too far, dear } 

qusxN. Well, you wanted kindness of heart in your 
son-in-law, and you've got it. And he's got common 
sense too. (To woodcutter) Tell me, what do you think 
of bread as — as a form of nourishment ? 

WOODCUTTER (patOioiult/). One can have too much 
of it. 

QUEEN. Exactly my view. (7*0 kino) There you are, 
you see. 
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KINO. Well, if you insbt. llie great thing, of course, 
is that our darling child should be happy. 

PRiNCBBs. I will do my best, father. (She taket the 
wooDCUTTER'a Aomf.) 

KINO. Then the marriage will take place this evening. 
(With a wave of hit wand) Let the revels begin. 
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ACT II.— Oliver's island 
Scene I.—Tke Sckoob-ootn {Ugh f) 

OUTER ii ditcovered lying jlat on ki» well, lying JIat on 

ike Jioca; deep in a book. The curate putt his head 
ut at the door. 

CURATE. Ah, our jToung friend, Oliver I And how 
are we this morning, dear lad ? 

OLIVER (mambUng). All right, thanks. 

CURATE. That's well, that's well. Deep in our studies, 
I see, deep in our studies. And what branch of Know- 
ledge are we pursuing this morning ? 

OLIVER (without looking i^). " Marooned in the Pacific," 
or " The Pirate's Bride." 

CURATE. Dear, dear, what will Miss Pinniger say to 
this interruption of our studies ? 

OLIVER. Silly old beast. 

CURATE. Tut-tut, dear lad, that is not the way to 
speak of our mentors and preceptors. So refined and 
intelligent a lady as Miss Pinniger. Indeed I came 
here to see her this morning on a httle matter of em- 
broidered vestments. Where is she, dear lad ? 

OLIVER. It isn't nine yet. 

CURATE (looking at hi* natch). Past nine, past nine. 

OLIVER (jumping up). Je-hoshaphat 1 

CURATE. Oliver I Oliver I My dear lad ! Swearing 
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at jrow Age ! Really, I almost fee) it my duty to bdana 

OUTKB. Fat lot of Bwearing in jost mentioaiiig one 
(rf' the Kings of Israel. 

CURATE. Of Judah, dear boy, of Jndah. To be 
ignorant on sach a vital matter makes it ereo more 
reprehensible. I cannot believe that oar dear Mui 
Finniger has ao neglected yoor education that 

Emier okt dear mss pinniokh, tAt Gaoernett. 

OOTKHNEU. Ah, Mr. Smilax ; how pleasant to see yon! 

CUBATK. My dear Miss Finniger I Yoo will fij^ire 
me few intemipting yon in yoor laboors, tmt there u a 
nnaD matter of — ah I 

GOTXBNKss. Certainly, Mr. Smilax. I will walk down 
to the gate with yon. Oliver, where is Geraldine ? 

OLivzB. Aunt Jane wanted her. 

GOWBMEH. Well, yon sbonld be at yonr lessons. It's 
nine o'clodi. The fact that I am momeBtarily absent 
finm the romn sbonld make no differencse to yoor aeaL 

ouvzB (mithottt camcliom). No, Miss Finniger. (He 
tiU dom at ku dak, prntHitg " Manomed m the Pme^" 
iiuideii.) 

cmATi (j)Iia(fiiibf). For men mnst wnk, Oliver, men 

most work. How doth the little bnsy bee Yes, 

Miss Finniger, I am with yon. E^^^y go ^ai, 

CHJVKB {opettaig hit poetry book aad fayiag H to 
Umtelf). It was a summer evening — It was a saaaimx 
evening — (He tlopi, refert to tie book, aad Ikem goe* om ta 
kmtelf) Old Kaspar's woilc was dcme. It was a Bmnmer 
evening, Old Kaspar's work, was dc m e 

faier (HRAUHNB— ornua 
mi.. Where's Pin ? 
ouTu. HaDo, JilL Goac off with Deariy Bdov<d 
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Her momentarjr absence from the room should make 
DO difference to your zeal, my dear Geraldine. And 
what are we studying this morning, dear child ? (To 
iumtelf) It waa a Bmnmer evening, Old Kaspar's work 
was done. 

JILL (,giggUn^. Is that Pin i 

OLIVER. Pin and Dearly Beloved between them. 
She's a bit batey this morning. 

JILL (at her detk). And all my sums have done them- 
selves wrong. (Hard at it ivilh paper and pencil) What's 
nine times seven, Oliver ? 

OLIVES. Fiity'Six. Old Kaspar's work was done. 
Jolly well wish mine was. And he before his cottage 
door. Fat lot of good my learning this stuff if I'm 
going to be a sailor. I bet Beatty didn't mind what 
happened to rotten old Easpar when he saw a German 
submarine. 

JILL. Six and carry five. Aunt Jane has sent for the 
doctor to look at my chest. 

OLIVER. What's the matter with your chest ? 

JIUL. I blew my nose rather loud at prayers this 
morning. 

OLIVER. I say, Jill, you are going it I 

JILL. It wasn't my fault, Oliver. Aunt Jane turned 
over two pages at once and made me laugh, so I had to 
turn it into a blow. 

OLIVER. Bet you what you like she knew. 

JILL. Of course she did, and shell tell the doctor, 
and he'll be as beastly as he can. What did she say 
to you for being late ? 

OLIVER. I said somebody had bagged my sponge, and 
she wouldn't like me to come down to prayers all 
onsponged, and she said, " Excuses, Ohver, ahvat/t 
excuses I Leave me. I will see you later." Suppose 
that means I've got to go to bed this afternoon. Jill, 
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if I do, be sporty and bring me up " Marooned in the 
Pacific." 

JILL. They'll lock the door. They always do. 

OLIVER, liien I shall jolty well go up for a handker- 
chief thia morning, and shove it in the bed, jost in case. 
Cav^ — here's Pin- 
Hiss PiNNioER retwm iojind tkanJvU of zeal. 

ooTERNxas (nUmg donm al her deik). WeD, Oliver, have 
you leamt your piece of poetry t 

OLIVER inervoutly). I — I think so, Miss Pinniger. 

oovERNESB. Close the book, and stand up and say it. 
(pHeer taia a last detpairmg look, and itattdi i>p.) Well f 

OLIVER. It was a summer evening 

ooTKRNEBs. The title and the author first, Oliver. 
Everything in its proper order. 

ouvKR. Oh, I say, I didn't know I had to learn the 
title. 

JILL (m a ftMtper). After Blenheim. 

oovERNBSS. Geraldine, kindly attend to your own work. 

ouvBB. After Blenheim. It was a summer evening. 

oovKRNESs. After Blenheim, fay Robert South^. One 
of our greatest poets. 

UJVER, After Blenheim, by Robert Sonthey, one rf 
oar greatest poets. It was a summer evening, Old 
Kaspar's work was done — er — Old Kaspar's woA was 
done — er — work was done, er. . . . 

oovKKNESs. And he before 

ouvxa. Oh yes, of coarse. And he b^ve — er — and 
be belbre— er — It was a summer evening. Old Kaqiar'a 

work was done, and be before — er — and he beA>re 

Er, it NW( a summer evening 

GOVERNESS. So you hare already said, Obv^. 

OUVKR. I just stem to have forgottra this bet, ISm 
Piniuger. And be b^ifc 
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oovERM£ss. Well, what vas he before ? 

OLIVER (kopefitUi/). Blenheim ? Oh no, it was after 
Blenheim. 

oovERNESS {mearily). His cottage door. 

OLIVER. Oo, yes. And he before his cottage door 
was sitting in the sun. (Ht clears hit throat) Was sitting 
in the sun. Er — {He caught again) — er 

oovsBNEss. You have a cough, Oliver. Perhaps the 
doctor had better see you when he comes to see 
Geraldine. 

OLIVER. It was just something tickling my throat. 
Miss Pinniger. Er — it was a summer evening. 

oovERNEBs. You haven't leamt it, OUver ? 

OLIVER. Yes, I have, Miss Pinniger, only I can't 
quite remember it. And he before his cottage door 

GOVERNESS. Is it any good, Geraldine, asking you if 
you have got any of your sums right ? 

JILL. I've got one. Miss Pinniger . . . nearly right 
. . . except for some of the figures. 

oovERNESs. Well, we shall have to spend more time 

at oiu* lessons, that's all. This afternoon — ah — er 

(She standi up at aunt jane and the doctor 
comein:) 

AUNT JANE. I'm sorry to interrupt lessons. Miss 
Pinniger, but I have brought the Doctor to see Geraldine. 
(To nocTon) You will Uke her to go to her room ? 

DOCTOR. No, no, dear lady. There is no need. Her 
pulse — (He feelt it) — dear, dear ! Her tongue — (Sk£ 
putt it out) — tut-tut ! A milk diet, plenty of rice-pudding, 
and perhaps she would do well to go to bed this after- 
noon. 

AUNT JANE. I will see to it, doctor. 

jiu. (mulinouilt/). I ^eel quite well. 

DOCTOR (to AUNT jane). A daugerous symptom. 
PleTUy of rice-pudding. 
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GOVXRNEas. Oliver was conghing just now. 

OLIVES (to liimself). Shut up 1 

DOcroE (turning to olitek). Ah I His pulse — (Feeb fl) 
— ^tut-tut I His tongue — (ouvbh ptttt it mi£) Deaf, dear 1 
The same treatment, dear lady, as prescribed in the 
other case. 

OLiVEH (under hit breath). Beast I 

AUNT JANE. Castor-oil, liquorice-powder, ammonUted 
quinine — anything of that nature, doctor P 

DOCTOR, At necessary, dear lady, at necessary. The 
system must be stimulated. Nature must be reinforced. 

AUNT JANK (to oovKHNESs). Which do they ^<i«>liln* 
least? 

OLIVER a)td JILL {hattHy). liquorice- powder 1 

DOCTOR. Then concentrate on the other two, dear 
lady. 

AUNT JANE. Thank you, doctor. [^^ ^ ""^ 

oovERNBBs. We will now go on with our lessons. 
Otiver, you will have opportunities in your bedroom this 
afternoon of learning your poetry. By the way, I had 
better have that book which you were reading when 
I came in just now. 

ouvEB (trying to be turpritett). Which book P 

JILL (noblg doing her bett to taoe ike titualion). Miss 
Pinniger, if you're multiplying rods, poles, or perches 
by nine, does it matter if 

OOVERNES8. I am talking to Oliver, Geraldine. Where 
Is that book, Oliver ? 

OLIVER. Oh, / know the one you mean. I most have 
put it down somewhere. (He lookt vaguely about the 
room.) 

G0VEI1NES3. Perhaps you put it in your desk. 

OLIVER. My desk ? 

jiu. (going up to uisB pinniosr viih her work). You 
see, it's all gone wrong here, and I think I must have 
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multiplied • {Moving in Jront of her at the movet) 

I thii^ I must have multiplied 

{Under coMr of this, Oliver motet a great effort to 
gel the boot into nvL'a detk, but it it no good.) 

oovERNESB (bruthing aside jill and advancing on ouver). 
Thank you, / will take it. 

OLIVER {looking at the title). Oh yes, this is the one. 

oovKiwEss. And I will speak to your airnt at o/tce 
about the behaviour of both of you. [She goet out. 

OLIVER {gallanth/). I don't care. 

jux. I did try to help you, OUrer. 

OLIVER. You wait. Won't I jolly well bag something 
of hers one day, just when she wants it. 

JILL. I'm a&aid you'll find the afternoon rather tiring 
without your book. What will you do ? 

OLIVER. I suppose 1 shall have to think. 

JILL. What shall you think about ? 

OLIVER. I shall think I'm on my desert island. 

JILL. Which desert island ? 

OLIVER. The one I always pretend I'm on when I'm 
thinkine. 

JILL. Isn't there any one else on it ever ? 

OLIVER. Oo, lots of pirates and Dyaks and cannibals 
and — other people. 

jnx. What sort of other people ? 

OUVER. I shan't tell you. This is a special think I 
thought last night. As soon as I thought of it, I decided 
to keep it for {impreatively) a moment of great emergency, 

JILL {tilenced). Oh I . . . Oliver ? 

OLIVER Yes? 

JILL. Let me be on your desert island this time. 
Because I did try to help you. 

OLIVER. Well — well {Generotuh/) Well, you can 

if you like. 

JILL. Oh, thank you, Oliver. Won't you tell me 
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what it's about, and then we can both think it together 
this afternoon. 

OLIVER. I eicpect joull tiank all sorts of dlfy things 
that never happen on a desert isUnd. 

JILL. Ill try not to, Oliver, if you teD me. 

OLIVER. All right. 

jiu. {amimg cUue to Aim). Go on. 

OLIVER. Well, you see, I've been wrecked, you see, 
and the ship has foundered with all handa, you see, and 
I've been cast ashore on a desert island, you see. 

JILL. Haven't I been cast ashore too ? 

OLivEn. Well, you will be this afternoon, of coarse. 
Well, you see, we land on the island, yon see, and it's 
a perfectly ripping island, you see, and — and we land 
on it, you see, and . . . 



But tve are getting on too foMt. When the good thip 
crashed upon the rock and tpUt in imtan, it teemed Uke Aat 
all aboard must perish. Fortunately Oliver nwt made 
of item mettle. Hastily constmcting a raji and placing 
the note vncmuaoui jox upon it, he launched il into the 
seething maelstrom of maters and pushed off. Tossed She 
a cockle-sheU upon the mountainous maoes, the tim/ craft 
Kith its precious Jreight mas in immtnent danger of 
foundering. But Oliver mas made of stem mettle. With 
dauntless courage he rigged a jury-mast, and placed a 
telescope to his eye. " Pull for the lagoon, jiu,," cri^ the 
dauntless Oliver, and in another moment. . . . 

As the raft glides into the still maters beyond the reef, 
me can see it more clearly. Can it be jnx's bed, tnth 
OLIVER tn his pyjarnas perched on the rail, and holding 
up his bath-iomelf Does he shorten sail for a moment to 
thump his chest and say, " But ouveb mas made of item 
mettle "f Or it it ■ 
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But the tan U tatiitig behind the tmamp where the raUle- 
tnahet bath. For a moment longer the tail gleans Uie 
copper in Ut rayt, and theti—Jlee-B — ae have hit it. 
See I It that speck on the iruty black maters the daimtlett 
Oliver 9 It it. Let ut JbUom to the itlaad and Me nhat 
s befall him. 



SczNB II. — It it the island which we have dreamed 
ahoid all our Uves. But at present we cannot tee it 
pfop^l3> fir it is dark. In one of those tropical 
darknetses which can be felt rather thtm teen oliveh 
hands jill out of the boat. 

OLIVEH. Tread carefully, Jill, there are lots of deadly 
rattlesnakes about. 

JILL (stepping hastihf back into the boat). Oli-ver [ 
OLIVER. You hear the noise of their rattles sometiines 
when the sim is sinking behind the swamp. (The 
deadly rattle of the rattlesitake is heard) There ! 

JILL. Oh, Ob'ver, are they very deadly ? Because if 
they are, I don't think I shall like your island. 

ouvEH. Those aren't. I always have their teeth 
taken out when ladies are coming. Besides, it's day- 
light now. 

(With a rajAdity common in the tropics — although it 
may just be olivkk'b galUmiry — the sun cUmbs 
out of the sea, and floods the island, jill, no 
longer frightened, steps out of the boat, and 
they walk up to the clearing in the middle.) 
JILL (looking about her). Oh, what a lovely island I I 
think it's lovely, Oliver. 

OLIVER (modestly). It's pretty decent, isn't it ? Won't 
you lie down ? I generally lie down licre and watch the 
turtles coining out of the sea to deposit their eggs on 
the sand. 
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JILL {It/iitg domt). How many do they de-deposit 
usually, Oliver ? 

OLIVER. Oh, three — or a hundred. Just dependa how 
hungry I am. Have a bull's-eye, won't you P 

jiu. (excitedly). Oh, did you bring eome i 

ouv£n {annoyed). Bring some } (BrigAienitig up) Oh, 
you mean from the wreck ? 

JILL (hatUb/). Yes, from the wreck. I mean besides 
the axe and the bag of nails and the gunpowder. 

OLIVER. Couldn't. The ship sank with all hands before 
I could get them. But it doesn't matter, because (going 
up to one of the trees) I recognise this as the bull's-eye 
tree. (HepicktacoupleofbuU'M-a/etandgivetonetoher,) 

Jill.. Oh, Oliver, how lovely ! Thank you. (She putt 
it in her Tnoulh.) 

OLIVER (mclang hard). There was nothing but bread- 
fruit trees here the first time I was marooned on it. 
Rotten things to have on a decent island. So I planted 
a bull's-eye tree, and a barley-sugar-cane grove, and one 
or two other things, and made ajolly ripping place of it. 

JILL (jnAnting). What's that tree over there ? 

OLIVER. That one ? Rice-pudding tree. 

JILL (getting up indignanih/). Oliver I Take me back 
to the boat at once. 

oLivsR. I say, shut up, Jill. You didn't think I meant 
it for t/ou, did you ? 

JILL. But there's only you and me on the island. 

OLIVER. What about the domestic animals ? I 
suppose t^'ve got to eat. 

JILL. Oh, how lovely I Have we got a goat and a 
parrot, and a — a — 

OLIVER. Much better than that. E<ook in that cage 
there. 

JILL. Oh, is that a cage 1 I never noticed it. What 
do I do ? 
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OLIVES (going to if). Here, I'll show yaa (He dram 
the blind, and the doctok it expoted tilting on a tlun^ of 
mood and btiniing at the tvdden light) What do you think 
of that i 

JUL. Oliver I 

OLIVER (proudly I thought of that in bed one night. 
Spiffing idea, isn't it ? I've got some other ones in the 
plantation over there. Awfully good specimens. I feed 
'em on rice-pudding. 

jiUj. Can this one talk ? 

ouvER. I'm teaching it. (Starhig it up ntth a ttKk) 
Come up there. 

DOCTiOR (mumbling). Ninety-nine, ninety-nine . . . 

OUVER. That's all it can say at present. I'm going 
to give it a ewim in the lagoon to-morrow. I want to 
see if there are any sharks. If there aren't, then we 
can bathe there afterwards. 

(The DOCTOR tktiddert.) 

JILL. Have you given it a name yet ? 1 think I 
should like to call it Fluffkins. 

OLIVER. Righto I Good night, Fluffkins. Time little 
doctors were in bed. (He pulls donm the bHnd.) 

JILL (l^ng down again). Well, I think it's a lovely 
island. 

OLIVER (lying betide her). If there's anything you want, 
you know, you've only got to say so. Pirates or anything 
like that. There's a ginger-beer well if you're thirsty. 

JILL (cloting her eyet). I'm quite happy, OUver, 
thank you. 

OLIVER (ajler a pause, a UUle awkwardly). Jill, you 
didn't ever want to marry a pirate, did you 'i 

JILL (ttill on her hack n>ith her eyet thut). I hadn't 
thought about it much, Oliver dear. 

OLIVER. Because I can get you an awfully decent 
pirate, if you like, and if I was his brother-in-law it 
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would be rifling. I've oflcD been m&rooned with him, 
of course, but never as his brother-in-law. 

JILL. Why don't 70U many his daughter and be his 
oon-in-law ? 

OLivGE. He hasn't got a daughter. 

JILL. Well, you could think him one. 

ouvEB. I don't want to. If ever I'm snch a silly ass 
as to many, which I'm jolly well not going to be, I shaU 
many a — a dusky maiden. Jill, be sporty. AH girls 
have to get married some time. It's different with 
men. 

JILL. Very well, Oliver. I don't want to spoil your 
afternoon. 

ouvEH. Good biz. (He tttmdt vp, tknU hii ^a and 
tsavet hit handt a6oti(.) 

Eitief Vie PiBATE CHIEF. 

piRATR CHIEF (with ajiourUh). Gentles, your servant. 
Commodore Crooksbank, at your service. Better known 
on the Spanish Main as One-eared Eric. 

ouvBR. Glad to meet you, Commodore. I'm — er — 
Two-toed Hiomas, the Terror of the Dyaks. But you 
may call me Ohver, if you like. This is my sister J^-~ 
the Pride of the Pampas. 

FII1.4TB CHiEf imlh mother bow). Charmed I 

JILL (poUlely). Don't mention it. Commodore. 

OLIVER. My sisfer wants to marry you. Er — carry 
on. (He movet a UitU aivatfjrom them and liei down.) 

JILL (titiing down and indicating a place betide Aer). 
Won't you sit down, Commodore ? 

PIRATE CHIEF. Thank you, madam. Ilie other side if 
I may. I shall bear better if you condescend to accept 
me. {He tilt down on the other tide of her!) 

JILL. Oh, I'm so sorry I I was forgetting about your 
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PiRATi CHmr. Drai't mentioTi it. A Sttle discuBsion 
in the La Plata liTci* with a Spanish gentleman. At the 
end of it I was an ear short and he was a head short. It 
was considered in the family that I had won. 

(There U on amhiiarfi pautt.) 

JILL {*lu/k/). WeD, Commodore ? 

PIRATE CHIEF. Won't you call me Eric ? 

mx. I am waiting, Eric. 

PIRATE CHIEF. Madam, I am not a marrying man, not 
to any extent, but if you would care to be Mrs. Crook- 
shank, I'd undertake on my part to have the deck 
swabbed every morning, and to put a polish on the 
four-pounder that you could see your pretty face in. 

JILL. Eric, how sweet of you. But I think yon must 
speak to my brother in the library first. OU-ver I 

OLivEB (coming up). Hallo I Settled it F 

JILL. It's all settled, OUver, between Eric and myself, 
but you will want to ask him about his proq>ects, won't 

OLIVER. Yes, yes, of course. 

PIRATE. I shall be very glad to tell you anything I 
can, sir. I think I may say that I am doing fairly well 
in my profession. 

OLIVER. What's yonr ship ? A sloop or a frigate ? 

PIRATE. A brigantine. 

jiu. (excited). Oh, that's what Oliver puts on his hair 
when he goes to a party. 

OUTER (annoyed). Shut np, JiD ! A brigantine ? 
Ah yes, a rakish craft, eh. Commodore ? 

PIRATE (earnettUf). Extremely rakish. 

OUTER. And how many pieces of eight have yoo ? 

PIRATE. Nine thousand. 

OLIVER. Ah ! (To jm.) What's nine times eight i 

JILL (to heradf). Nine times eight. 

OLIVER (fo kumtelf). Nine times ei^t. 
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PIRATE (to Mmtelf). Nine times eight. 

JOL. Seventy-two. 

PIRATE. I made it BeTentf-one, bat I expect you're 
right. 

OLIVER. Then you've seventy-two thousand pieces 
altogether ? 

PIRATE. Yes, sir, aboat that. 

OLiVEB. Any doubloons ? 

PIRATE. Hundreds of 'em. 

OUVEB. Ingots of gold i 

pibatt:. Lashings of 'em. 

Jill.. And he's going to polish up the four-pounder 
until I can see my face in it. 

OLIVER. I was just going to ask you about your guns. 
You've got 'em fore and aft of couWe ? 

PIRATE. Yes, sir. A four-pounder fore and a half- 
pounder haft. 

ouvER (a Utde embarratted). And do you ever have 
brothers-in-law in your ship ? 

PIRATE. Well, I never have had yet, but I have always 
been looking about for one. 

JILL. Oh, Oliver, bn't Eric a nice man ? 

OLXVEH (casually). I suppose the captain's brother-in- 
law is generally the first man to board the Spaniard with 
his cutlass between his teeth ? 

PIRATE. You might almost say always. Many a ship 
on the Spanish Main I 've had to leave unbearded through 
want of a broth ei^jn-law. They're touchy about it 
somehow. Unless the captain's brother-in-law. comes 
first they get complaining. 

OLIVER (batkfuBy). And there's just one other thing. 
If the brigantine happened to put in at an island for 
water, and the c^tain's brother-in-law happened — 
just happened — to be a dUy ass and go and marry a 
dusky maiden, whom he met on the be.ach ■ 
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PIRATE. Bless you, it's ftlways bappening to a cap- 
tain's brother-in-law. 

OLIVER {in a magnificent manner). Then, Captain 
Crooksbank, you may take my sister 1 
nu.. Thank you, Oliver. 

(It it not every day that one-eared eric, thai famous 

chiejiain, marriet inlo lAe Jamily of Ike ierror 

OT THE nvAKB, Naturaily the occasion it 

celebrated by the nhole ptrcUe crem with a rousing 

chorus, foHmved by a dance in which the dusky 

maideni of the Island Join. At the end of it, 

nujjlnds hertelf alone toUk tua-hseta, the 

Dusky Princeti.) 

JILL (fathionably). I'm so pleased to meet my 

brother's iiiture wife. It's so nice of you to come to 

see me. You will have some tea, won't you f (She 

puts out her hand and presses an imaginary beff) I wanted 

to see you, because I can tell you so many tittle things 

about my brother, which I think you ought to know. 

You see, Eric — my husband 

TUA-HEETA. Ereec ? 

JILL. Yes. I wish you could see him. He's so nice- 
looking. But I'm aiVaid he won't be home to tea. 
That's the worat of marrying a sailor. They are away 
so much. Well, I was teUing you about Oliver. I think 
it would be better if you knew at once that — he doesn't 
Uke rice-pudding. 

tua-hecta. Rice-poodeeng ? 

JILL. Yes, he hates it. It is very important that you 
should remember that. Then there's another thing — 
(An untidy looking servant comes in. Can it be — con it 

possibly be AUNT jane ? Harrort f) He dislikes Oh, 

there you are, Jane, You've been a very long time 
answering the bell. 

AUNT JANE. I'm so sony ma'am, I was just dressing. 
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jni. Excuses, Jane, alvrajs excusea. Leave me. 
Take a week's notice. (To tua-hbbta) You must 
excuse my maid. She's very stupid. Tea at once, Jane. 
{aunt jank ttuffk and goes of.) What was I saying ? 
Oh yes, about Oliver. He doesn't care fbt cod-Kver 
oil in the way that some men do. You would be wise 
not to force it on him just at first. . . . Have you any 
idea where yoo are going to Kve 7 

tda-hketa. Live } (TkeMe dutleg mtadau are no amr 
vertalioitalutM .) 

JILL. I expect Oliver will wish to reside at Hammer^ 
smith, so convenient for the City. You'll like Hammer- 
smith. Youll go to St. Paul's Church, I expect. The 
Mcar will be sure to call. (Enter aunt janx mth tmaO 
ietHable.) Ah, here's tea. (To jank) Yoa're very akrw, 
Jane. 

aunt jank. I'm sorry, ma'am. 

JILL. It's no good being sorry. Take another week's 
notice. (To tua-hetta) You must foi^ve my talking 
to my maid. She wants such a lot of loddng after. 
(jane puU dotvn the tabk) That wiU do, Jane, (jane 
bumpt agam*t the table) Dear, dear, how clumsy you are. 
What wages am I giving you Dow t 

aunt jank. a shilling a month, ma'am. 

JILL. Well, we'd better make it ninepence. (jank 
goft (Mtl in teart.) Servants are a great nuisance, aren't 
they i Jane b a peculiarly stupid person. She used 
to be aunt to my brother, and I have only taken her 
on out of charity. (She pourt out Jrom on tmapHtay 
lea-pot) Milk ? Sugar f (She pMlt tiem m tmd hmdt 
the imagtHory cup to tua-heeta.) 

TUA-HEXTA. Thank you. (^Driait.) 

JUL (pouring herself a a^). I hope you like China. 
(She drinkt, and Ihen ringt <n imapnary Ml) Well, as I was 
saying (£iderAUNTJANK.)Yoncanclearaway,Jane. 
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AUNT JANE. Yes, ma'am. 

(She cltart atvm/ the tea and tua-hhtta aatd— 

very quickig — herself, at outer comet back. 

OLIVER hat been ditcutting boarding-tactict 

with hit brolher-m-latv. captam cbookshank 

beUmgt lo the lum old-Jiatkioned Marlintpiie 

School; OLIVER it fir mell-primed pitloU.') 

JILL. Oh, Oliver, I love your island. I've been 

thinking things all by myself. You're married to 

Tua-heeta. You don't mind, do you ? 

OLIVER. Not at all, Jill. Mdce yourself at home. 
I've just been trying the doctor in the lagoon. There 
tvere sharks there, after all, so well have to find another 
place for bathing. Oh, and I shot an elephant. What 
would you like to do now ? 

jujj. Just let's lie here and see what happens. (What 
happent it that a cattoniaty cornet along.) Oh, what a 
k>vety bird 1 Is it an ostrich ? 

(The catimeary tnifft the air, putt iit beak to 
the ground and goet offagmn.) 
OLIVER. Silly I It's a cassowary, of course, 
jnx. What's a cassowary ? 
OLiVEB. Jill ! Don't you remember the rhyme ? 

I wish I were a cassowary 

Upon the plains of Timbuctoo 
And then I'd eat a missionary — 
And bat and gloves and hymn-book too I 
JILL. Is that all they're for i 
(HJVBR. WeD, what else would you want tbem for ? 
{A MissiONABV, pith -helmet, glovet, l^in»-booi, 
umbrella, all complete — creept eauiioutly up. 
He heart a itrong liienett to the curate, the 

KEVEKENO SKILAX.) 

HissKHtARY. I am sorry to intrude i^d your privacy. 
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dear Iriends, but have you observed a cassowary on 
this island, apparently looking for something f 

OLIVER. Yes, we saw one just now. 

KiasiosARV (shuddering). Dear, dear, dear. You didn't 
happen to ask him what was the object of his researches ? 

JILL. He went so quickly. 

MISSIONARY (coming out of Ike umlergromth to them).- 1 
wonder if you have ever heard of a Uttle rhyme which 
apparently attributes to the bird in question, when 
residing in the level pastures of Timbuctoo, an unholy 
lust for the body and appurtenances thereto of on 
unnamed- clerical gentleman ? 

OLIVER { 

and I {shouting together). Yes ! Rather I 

JILL I 

MISSIONARY. Dear, dear ! Fortunately — 1 say for- 
tunately — this is not Timbuctoo ! (oliver sUpt awmf and 
comes back teiih a notice-board " Timbuctoo," nhich he 
places at the edge of the trees, unseen by the hissionaby, 
mho goes on lalMng to jill) I take it that a cassowary 
residing in other latitudes is of a more temperate habit. 
His appetite, I venture to suggest, dear lady, would be 
under better restraint. That being so, I may perhaps 

safely (He begins to move off, and comes suddenly tip 

to the notice-board) Dear, dear, dear, dear, dear I This 
is terrible I You said, I think, that the — ah — bird in 
question was moving in this direction } 

OLIVER. That's right. 

missionary. Then I shall move, hastily yet with all 
due precaution, in that direction. (He naUcs off on tip- 
toe, looking over his shoulder in case the cassotvary shouU 
reappear. Consequently, he does not observe Ihe enormous 
CANNIBAL mho has appeared jrom the trees on the right, 

until he bumps into him) I beg your (He looks mp) 

Dear, dear, dear, deari dear I 
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CANNIBAL. Bona, bona, boo I 

HisaioNAnY. Yes, my dear sir, it b as you say, a 
beautiful morning. 

CANNIBAL. Boria, boria, boo I 

ifissiONAEv. But I was just going a little walk — ^in 
this direction — if you will permit me. 

CANNIBAL (pireatemngl^). Boris, boria, boo 1 
uissiONARY. I have noticed it, my dear sir, I have 
often made that very observation to my parishioners. 
CANNIBAL (very threateningly). Boria, boria, boo ! 
HissioNARV. Oh, what's he saying i 
OLIVER. He says it's his birthday to-morrow'. 
CANNIBAL. Wurra, wurra wug ! 
OLIVER. And will you come to the party ? 
HISSIONARV (to cannibal). My dear sir, it is most kind 
of you to invite me, but a prior engagement in a different 
part of the country — a totally unexpected call upon me 

in another locality — will unfortunately 

{ffhiU he it talking, the ctutotBory cornea back, 
tidies up to kim, and taps miih Ms beak on the 
MISSION ARv's pith-helmet.) 
MISSIONARY {absently, without lookitig round). Come 

in ! ... As I was saying, my dear sir (Tie bird 

taps again. The missionary turns round annoyed) Can't 

you see I'm engaged Oh dear, dear, dear, dear, 

dear 1 

(He clasps the cannibal m his anguish, recoils jrom 
the CANNIBAL and clasps Ike castotDon/. The 
three of ihem go off together, Oliver omf JILL 
folloming eagerly behind to see mho gets most.) 
(The PIRATES come hack, each carrying a small 
nooden ammunition-box, and sit round in a 
semicircle, the pirate chief in the middle.) 
PIRATE. Steward ! Steward I 
STEWARD (hurrying tn). Yes, sir, coming, sir. 
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CHIEF. Now then, tumble up, my Ud. I would 
carouse. Circulate the dry ginger. 

STEWARD (kurrying <m(). Yes, sir, going, sir. 

CHIEF. Look Uvely, my lad, look lively. 

STEWARD (hutrtfing m). Yes, sir, coming, sir. (He 
hands rmmd mugt to them aU.) 

CHIEF (rising). Gentlemen ! (Tha/ all Hand up) The 

crew of the CockUul will carouse (^^ oil take 

one step io the rigkt, one back, and one left — teluch bringt 
them behind their boxet — and then place their right Jeel 
on the boxes together) One ! (They raite their mvgs) 
Two ! (They drini) Three ! (They bang damn their 
mugs) Four! (They mipe their tnoutht nUA the bade 
of their hands) So 1 . . . Steward I 

STEWARD. Yes, sir, here, sir. 

CHIEF. The carouse is over. 

STEWARD. Yes, sir. (He collects the mugs and goes out.) 
(The PIRATES lit domi again.) 

CHIEF (addressing the men). Having passed an hour 

thus in feasting and song 

(Hwk I is it the voice of our dear hiss pinnioer 9 It is.) 

GOVERNESS (of). OUver ! Oliver ! Jill ! You may 
get up now and come down to tea. 

CHIEF. Having, as I say, slept off our carouse 

QOVERNEBs (of). OUver ! Jill I (She comes in) Oh, I 

beg your pardon, I — er 

(All the FiRATEB rise and dram their met^Mms.) 

CHIEF. Fray do not mention it. (Polishing his pistol 
lovingly) You were asking 

GOVERNESS. I — I was I-looking for a small boy — 

CHIEF. OUver ? (To 1st pirate) Have we any Olivers 
on board ? 

1st pirate. No, Captain. Only Bath OUvers. 
chief (to GOVEHNESs). You canuot be referring to my 
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brother-in-kw, hight Two-Toed Thomas, the Terror (^ 
the Dyaks ? 

GOVERNESS. Ob no, no Jnst a small boy and liis 

sister — Jill. 

CHIEF (to Snd pibati). Have we any Jills on board ? 

Snd PiKATK. No, Captain. Only gills of rum. 

CHIEF (to ooTEttNEgs). You Cannot be referring to Mrs 
Crookshank, styled the Pride of the Pampas ? 

G0TBBNES8. Oh nOi no, I am so sorry, Periiaps 

cKiEE. Wait, woman. (7b 6th pibatk) Ernest, offer 
your seat to the lady. 

{The 6tb pirate ttandt up.) 

oovsRNESB (nenoutl^). Oh please don't trouble, I'm 
getting out at the next station — I mean I 

6th pirate {thtaideroutlg). Sit down I 

(She lit* donm tremblingly and ht standt by her nith 
hit piitol.) 

CHIEF. Thank you. (To 1st pirate) Cecil, have you 
your pencil and notebook with you ? 

IsT PIRATE {jtroduci'og them). Ay, ay. Captain. 

CHIEF. Then we will cross-exaoiine the prisoner. (To 
oovERNCSs) Name ? 

oovEHNEsa. Pinnigcr. 

1st PiaaxE (writing). Pincher. 

CHIEF. Christian names, if any ? 

GOVERNESS. Letitia. 

1st piaATE (tpriting). Letisher — how would you spell 
it, Captain ? 

CHIEF. Spell it like a sneeze. Age ? 

GOVERNESS. Twenty- three. 

CHIEF (to IsT pirate). Habits— untruthful. Appear- 
ance — against her. Got that ? 

iBT PIRATE. Yes, sir. 

CHIEF (to oovEBNEss). And what are you for ? 
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oovERNEBs. I teach. Oliver and Jill, you know. 

CHisr. And what do you teach them ? 

OOVERNEBS. Oh, everything. Arithmetic, French, 
Geography, History, Dancing 

CHIEF (holding up his hand). A moment 1 I would 
take counsel with Percy. (To Snd pirate) Percy, what 
shall we ask her in Arithmetic ? {The 8nd pirate 
whispers to Aim.) Excellent, (To her) If you really are 
a teacher as you say, answer me this question. The 
brigantine Cocktail is in longitude 40° 89' latitude 
22° SO', sailing closehauled on the port tack at 8 knots 
in a 15-knot nor '-nor' westerly breeze — how soon before 
she sights the Azores ? 

QOVERNESS. I — I — I'm afraid I— ^ You see — I 

CHIEF (to 1st pirate). Arithmetic rotten. 

IsT PIRATE (foriting). Arithmetic rotten. 

CHIEF (to Srd piratb). Basil, ask her a qnestion in 
French. ' 

Sbd PIRATE. What would the nwte of a French 
frigate say if he wanted to say in French, " Avast there, 
ye lubbering swab " to a fHend like ? 

OOVERNEBS. Oh, but I hardly — I 

CHIEF (to 1st pirate). French futile. 

1st PIRATE (midttg). French futile. 

CHIEF (to 4th piraiv). I don't suppose it's much use, 
Francis. But try her in Geography. 

4th pirate. Well now, lady. If you was wanting a 
nice creek to lay up cosy in, atween Dago Point and 
the Tortofitas, where would you run to i 

OOVERNEBS. R-run to 7 Buttbatisn't — ofcoorsel 

CHIEF (to 1st pirate). Geography ghastly. 

Ibt pirate (mn'/m^). Geography ghastly. 

aiiEF (to Sth pirate). Give her a last chance, Merryn. 
See if she knows any history. 

5th pirate. I suppose you couldn't tell me what 
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jeax It was when old Jolm Cann took the Sana/ Oodfith 
over Black Tooth Reef and laid her alongside the 
Spaniard in the harbour there, and up comes the Don 
in his nightcap. " Shiver my limben," he saya in 
Spanish, " but there's only one man in the whole of 
the Spanish Main," he says, " and that's John Cann," 

he says, " who could " 

{The ooTZRNEra look* dumbly at him.) 

CHIEF. She couldn't. History hopeless. 

IsT PIRATE. History hopeless. 

CHIEF (to ooTBBMEsa). What else do you teach ? 

ooTEBNESs. Muslc, dancing — er — but I don't think 

CHIEF. Steward I 

STEWARD (among in). Yes, sir, coming, sir. 

CHiEr. Concertina. 

STEWARD (gotTig otd). Ycs, sir, going, sir. 

CHIEF (to governess). Can you dance a hornpipe i 

OOTEHNBSS. No, I 

CHIEF. Dancing dubious. 

1st pirate (miting). Dancing dubious. 

STEWARD (coming in). Concertina, sir. 

CHIEF. Give it to the woman. (He laiet it to her^ 

GOVERNESS. I'm afraid I (She produeei one 

gkattfy noite ami drop* the concertina in alarm.) 

1st PIRATE (writing). What shall I say, sir ? Music 
mouldy or music measly ? 

CHIEF (itanding up). Gentlemen, I think you will 
agree with me that the woman Pinniger has proved 
that she te utterly incapable of teaching anybody 
anything. Twenty-five years, man and boy, I have 
sailed the Spanish Main, and with the possible exception 
of a dumb and half-witted negro whom I shipped as 
cook in '64, I have never met any one so profoundly 
lacking in intellect. I propose, therefore, that for the 
space of twenty-four hours the woman Pinniger should 
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be incarcerated in the smuggler's cave, in the company 
of a black beetle of friendly temperament. 

oovEHNEBS. Mercy 1 Mercy I 

IBT PIRATE. I should like to second that. 

CHIEF. Those in favour — ay ! (Theg aU lay " Ay.") 
Contrary — No 1 {The oovxbnxss wyi " No.") Hie 
motion is carried. 

(One of tit Piralet opem the door of the com. The 
oovEHNEss nuhei to the chibf imd throm* 
herielf at hxifeei. oliveh aruf jill appear in 
the nick of time.) 

OLIVER. A maiden in distress ! I will rescue her. 
(She look* up and olivxh recogtdtet her) Oh I Carry on, 
Commodore. 

(The oovxBNEss u lowered into the cave and the 
door it thul.) 

CHIEF (to hit men). Go, find that black beetle, and 
having found it, introduce it circumspectly by the back 
door. 

PIRATES. Ay, ay, sir. {They go out. 

ouvRR. All the same, you know, I jolly well should 
like to rescue somebody. 

jnx (exdtedU/). Oo, rescue me, Oliver. 

CHIEF (toUmnly). Two-toed Thomas, Terror of the 
Dyaks, and Pest of the North Pacific, truly thou art a 
well-plucked one. Wilt fight me for the wench ? {He 
putt an arm round jill.) 

OLIVER. I will. 

CHIEF. Swords ? 

OLIVER. Pistols. 

CHIEF. At twenty paces i 

OLIVER. Across a handkerchief. 

CHIEF. Done ! (Feeling in kit poctett) Have you got 
a handkerchief 7 I think 1 must have left mine on the 
z-table. 
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OLIVER (bringitig out hit and putting it kattify back 

again). Mine's rather Jill, haven't yoa got 

one ? 

JUS. {feeling). I know I had one, but I 

CHIEF. This is an ill biuiness. Five-and-thirty duels 
have I fought — and never before been delayed for lack 
of a handkerchief. 

JILL. Ah, here it is. (She producet a very tmall one 
and lays it on the ground. They ttand one each tide of it, 
^ttoh ready.) 

OLIVER. Jill, you must give the word. 
JILL. Are you ready ? 

(The sound of a gong is heard.) 
CHIEF. Listen ! (The gong it heard agmn) The 
Spanish Fleet is engaged ! 

JILL. / thought it was our tea gong. 
CHIEF. Ah, perhaps you're right. 
OLIVER. 1 say, we oughtn't to miss tea. {Holding out 
Ait hand to her) Come on, Jill. 

CHIEF. But you'll come back f We shall always be 
waiting here for you whenever you want us. 
jiu.. Yes, we'll come back, Vfoa't we, Oliver? 
OLIVER. Oo, rather. 

(The whole population of the Island, AniTttals, 
Pirates, and Dusty Mmdent, come on. They 
sing as they wave good-bye to the children ivho 
are mating their may to the boat.) 
3iu.{from the boat). Good-bye, good-bye. 
OLIVER. Good-bye, you chaps. 
JILL (politely). And thank you all for a very pleasant 
afternoon. 

[They are alt siTiging as the boat puaket off. Night 
comet on nrith tropical suddenness. The 
singing diet tUmly domt. 
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Scene I. — The dramng-reom of the HnsBAHDS before Fame 
and Protperity came to them. It is eimp}^ Junuthed 
tvilk a deal labU and two cane chain. 

HB. and HH8. HUBBARD, in JouUlest evening dren, are 
at home, mr. hubbard reading a magaane, Hrs. 
HUBBARD mith her hands in her lap. She tight. 

iiR. HUBBARD (impe^ioutli/ throning donm hit magaeme). 
Dearest, you sighed ? 

HRS. HUBBARD (^uic^/y), No,nO|HeiU7. Inaluxurloua 
and well-appointed home such as this, why should I 
sigh? 

HB. HOBSARi). True, dear. Not only is it artisticaUy 
furnished, as you say, but it is also blessed with tliat 
most precious of all things — (he UJU up the magaane) — 
a library. 

HRS. HUSBABD. Yes, ycs, Henry, we have much to be 
thankful for. 

MB. HUBBARD. We have indeed. But I am selfish. 
Would you care to read ? (He teare out a page of tie 
magaeine and hand* it to her.) 

MRS. HUBBARD. Thank you, thank you, Henry. 

(They both tit tn eUence for a Utile. She tight 
again.) 

UB, HUBBARD. Darling, you did sigh. Tell me what 
grieves you. 
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UBS. HUBBABO. Littie Isftbel. Her cough troubles 
me. 

MB. Htm&ABD (thoagklfvUif), leabel f 

UBa. HUBBARD. Yes, dear, our youngest. Don't yon 
remember, she comes after Harold ? 

ita. KDBBABD (couitUjig on huJmgerM). A, B, C, D, E, 
F, G, H, I— dear me, have we got nine already ? 

UBS. HUBBABD (implorutglif). Darling, say you don't 
think it's too iiany. 

UB. HUBBARD. Oh no, no, not at all, my love. . . . 
After all, it isn't as if they were real children. 

MBS. HUBBARD (indignaiiify). Henry ! How can yon 
say they are not real ? 

MB. HUBBABD. Well, I mean they're only the chil- 
dren we thought we'd like to have if Father Christmas 
gave us any. 

MRS. HUBBARD. They are just as reol to me os if they 
were here in the house. Ada, Bertram, Caroline, the 
high-spirited Dennis, pretty Elsie with the golden 
ringlets, dear little fair-haired Frank 

MB. HUBBABD (Jirmty). Darling one, Frank has early 
brown hair. It was an understood thing that yon 
should choose the girls, and I should choose the boys. 
When we decided to take— A, B, C, D, E, F— a sixth 
child, it was my turn for a boy, and I selected 
Frank. He has curly brown hair and a fondness for 
animals. 

MRS. HUBBARn. I daresay you're right, dear. Of 
course it is a Uttle confusing when you never see your 
children. 

ME. HUBBABD. Well, wen, perhaps some day Father 
Christmas will give ua some. 

MRS. HUBBARD. Why docs be neglect us so, Henry ? 
We hang up our stockings every year, but he never 
seems to notice them. Even a diamond necklace or a 
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few oranges or a five-shilling postal order would be 
something. 

MR. HUBBARD. It is vcry Strange. Possibly the fact 
that the chimney has not been swept for some years 
may have something to do with it. Or he may have 
forgotten our change of address. I cannot help feeling 
that if he knew how we had been left to starve in this 
way he would be very much annoyed. 

MRS. HUBBARD. And clothes. I have literally nothing 
but what I am standing up in — I mean sitting 
down in. 

UR. HUBBARD. Nor I, my love. But at least it will be 
written of us in the papers that the Hubbards perished 
in faultless evening dress. We are a proud race, and 
if Father Christmas deliberately cuts us off in this way, 
let us go down proudly. . . . Shall we go on reading 
or would you like to walk up and down the room ? 
Fortunately these simple pleasures are left to ua. 

HRs. HUBBARD. I've finished this page. 

MR. HUBBARD (tearing out one). Have another, my love. 
(TAey read for a little tufak, wiiil inierrupied by a 
knock at the door.) 

MRS. HUBBABO. Some one at the door I Who could 
it be? 

UR. HUBBARD (getting up). Just make the room look 
a tittle more homey, dear, in case it's any one Im- 
portant. 

(He goet oat, leamng her to alter the potHion of the 
chair I ilighUtf.) 

HRS. HUBBARD. Well } 

UR. HUBBARD (cojJting ffi). A letter. (He open* it.) 

KRS. HUBBARD. Quick I 

KB. HUBBABD (tvhitlUng miih turprite). Father Christ- 
mas ! An invitation to Court ! (Reading) " Father 
Christmas at Home, S5th December. Jollifications, 
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11.59 ?■■•" My love, he has found us at last I (TAa/ 

embrace each otktr^ 

HRS. HUBBARD. Heiuy, hov gratifyiiig I 

Its. HUBBARD. Yes. (Sodkf, afler a paute) But we 

can't go. 

MRS. HUBBARD (sodhf). No, I have no clothes. 

HR. HUBBARD. Nor I,' 

MRS. HUBBARD. How Can I possibly go without a 
diamond necklace 7 None of the Montmorency-Smythe 
women has ever been to Court without a. diamond 
necklace. 

HR. HUBBARD. The Hubbards are a proud race. No 
male Hubbard would dream of appearing at Court 
without a gentleman's gold Albert watch-chain. . . . 
Besides, there is another thing. There will be many 
footmen at Father Christmas's Court, who will doubt- 
less require coppers pressed into their palms. My 
honour would be seriously affected, were I compelled 
to whisper to them that I had no coppers. 

MRS. HUBBARD. It is very unfortunate. Father 
Christmas may have hundreds of presents waiting for us. 

MB. HUBBARD. Truc. But how would it be to hang 
up our stockings again this evening — now that we know 
he knows we are here ? I would suggest tied on to the 
door-knocker, to save him the trouble of coming down 
the chimney. 

MRS. HUBBARD (exdtedlif). Henry, I wonder 1 But of 
course we will. 

(They begin to take off— the one a tack, the other 
attaching.) 

MR. HUBBARD. I almost wlsh now that my last suit had 
been a knickerbocker one. However, we must do what 
we can with a sock. 

MRS. HUBBARD (holding up her tiodang and looking at it 
a UttU aaxioutlt/). I hope Father Christmas won't giv« 
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me a bicycle. A stocking never sets so well after it has 
had a bicycle in it. 

HR. HUBBARD (taimtg UJrom kef). Now, dear, I will go 
down and put them in position. Let us hope that 
fortune will be kind to ua. 

MRS. HUBBARD. Let US hope SO, dorliog. And quickly. 

For (picking up her page of the tnagasine) it is a trifle cold. 

[He goei out tmd the it l^ reading. 

' Scene IL — Outside Vte house the itimb lies deep. The itoclt- 
ing and sock are tied on to the door-knocker. There it 
a Ught in the tvindow. 
A party of carol-singers, miih latdenu, cime by and halt 
in the tnom outside the house. 

PETER ABLEWAYS. Friends, are we all assembled ? 

JONAS HUMPHREY. Ay, ay, Peter Ableways, assembled 
and met together in a congregation, for the purpose 
of liftiiig up our voices in joyous thanksgiving, videlicet 
the singing of a carol or other wintry melody. 

JENNIFER LINO. Keep your breath for your song, 
Master Humphrey. That last "Alleluia" of yours was 
a poor windy thing, lacking grievously in substance. 

JONAS (sadbf). It is BO. I never made much of an 
Alleluia. It is not in my nature somehow. Tis a vain 
boastful thing an Alleluia. 

MARTHA PORRiTT. Are we to begin soon. Master 
Ableways ? My feet are cold. 

JONAS. What matter the feet, Martha Porrittf if the 
heart be warm with loving-kindness and seasonable 
emotions ? 

MARTHA. Well, nothing of me will be warm soon. 

JENNIFER. Ay, let's be^, Peter Ableways, while 
we carry the tune in our heads It is ill searching for 
the notes in the middle of the carol, as some singers do. 
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PETER. Well spoken. Mistress Jennifer. Now listen 
■11, while I unfold the nature of the entertainment. 
Item — A carol or birth song to draw the attention of all 
folk to the company here assembled and the occasion 
celebrated. Item — Applause and the clapping of hands. 
Item — A carol or song of thanksgiving. Item — A col- 
lection. 

JONAS. An entertainment well devised. Master Able- 
ways, Gobeit the words of the second song remain with 
me after I am delivered of the first. 

MARTHA. Are we to begin soon, Master Ableways ? 
My feet are cold. 

PETER. A|e we all ready, friends ? I will say one — 
two — three— and at " three " I pray yoa all to give it 
off in a hearty manner from the chest. One — two — — 

JONAS. Hold, hold. Master Ableways I Does it begin 
— No, that's the other one. (Jennifer whxspert thejirst 
line to Mm) Ay, ay — I have it now — and bursting to 
get out of me. Proceed, Peter Ableways. 

PETER. One — two — thre^- — i"^"^ coro/.) 

PETER. Well sung, all. 

BtniPHHEY. The applause followed, good Master 
Peter, as ordained. Moreover, I have the tnne of the 
second song ready within me. Lakewise a la-la-la or 
two to replace such words as I have forgotten. 

KARTHA. Don't forget the collection. Master Able- 
ways. 

PETER. Ay, the collection. (He talxt of hit kat and 
placa itontiie growid.) 

HUMPHREY. Nay, not so fast, Master Peter. It would 
be ill if the good folk thought that our success this night 
were to be estimated by an empty bat. Place some of 
our money in it. Master Ableways. Where money is, 
money will come. 

jENNirxB. Ayi it mokes a pleasing clink. 
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PETER. True, Mistress Jennifer. Master Humphrey 
speaks true. (He pourt tome coppert Jrom hit poekeU 
iaio hit hat.) 

HAKTHA. Are we to go on, Master AblewayB ? My 
feet are cold. 

PETER (thaking the hat). So, a warming noise. 
HUUPHREY. To it again, gentles. 
PETER. Are all ready? One — two — three! {They 
carol.) 

PETER. Well sung, all. 

HUUPHREY. Have you the hat, Master Peter ? 

PETER (pictixg it up). Ay, fiiend, all is ready. 

(The door opent and Ma. uubbard appeart at the 
entrance.) 
MR. HUBBARD. Good evenJQg, friends. 
PETER. Good evening, sir. (He hold* out the hat.) 
MR. HUBBARD (looMng at it). What is this ? (petes 
ihaket 0) Aha 1 Money t 

PETER. Remember the carol singers, sir. 
MR. HUBBARD {helping himtelf). My dear trienda, I will 
always remember you. This is moat generous. I shall 
never forget your kindness. This is most unexpected. 

But not the less welcome, not the less I think 

there's a ha'penny down there that I missed — thank 
you. As I was saying, unexpected but welcome. I 
thank you heartily. Good evening, friends. 

[He goet m and ihtttt the door. 

PETER (who hat been loo turprited to do anything but 

keep hit mouth open). WeU I . , . WeH ! . . . Well, 

friends, let us to the next bouse. We have got all that 

we can get here. 

[They trail offtUen^. 
MARTHA (at they go off). Master Ableways 1 
PETER. Ay, lass 1 
MARTHA. My feet aren't go cold now. 
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(But tUt uioheim eaxtting nighi. At toon at they 
are gone, a Burglar tmd a Burglarett steal uUo 

■ view.) 
BILL. Wotcher get, liz ? (Sht holdt up a gold match and 
ckcUn. He nodi and holda up a diamond tiecklace)'Oyt'aiiiM.} 
lAZ (tlarting tuddealy). H'st I 
Biu. {in a mhitper). What is it f 
LIZ. Copper ! 
BILL (deiperaleb/). 'Ere, quick, get rid of these. 'Ide 

'em in the snow, or 

uz. Bill ! (He turns rnmd) Look ! (She poinU to the 
ttocleijtg and tock hanging up') We can come back for 
'em as soon as 'e's gone. 

(bill looks ai Ihem, and back at her, and grint. He 
drops the necklace into one and the match into 
the other. As the policeuan approaches they 
strike up, " While shepherds matched their jlock 
by night," with an air of great enthusiasm.) 
policeman. Now then, move along there, 

{They move aUmg. The poiAcoiMt flashes his light 
on the door to see that all is mell. The stocking 
and sock are revealed. He beams sentimenlaUy 
at them.") 



Scene III. — We are inside the house agmn, hbb. hubbard 
M still reading a page of the magazine. In dashet 
HR. HUBBABD tvith the tock and stocking. 

HR. HUBBABD. My darling, what do you think 7 
Father Christmas has sent you a little present. {He 
hands her the stocking^ 

URS. HUBBARD. Henry I Has he sent you one too ? 

»R. HUBBARD {holding up his tock). Observe I 

URS. HUBBABD. How Bweet of him I I wonder what 
mine is. What b yours, darling i 
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hh. HUBBARD. Ihaveu't lookedyet,mf loTC. Perhs^ 
just a few nuts or something of that sort, with a card 
attached saying, " To wish you the old, old wish." We 
must try not to be disappointed, whatever it ia, 
darling. 

MRS. HUBBARn. Of course, Henry. After all, it is the 
kindly thought which really matters. 

MR. KUBBARn. Certainly. All the same, I hope 
Will you look in yours, dear, first, or shall 1 1 

MRS. HUBBARD. I think I should like to, darling. 
(FeeUng ii) It feels so exciting. (She brmgt otU a diamond 
necilace) Henry I 

MK. HUBBARD. My lore I (Thof embrace) Now you 
will be able to go to Court. You must say that your 
husband is unfortunately in bed with a bad cold. Yon 
can tell me all about it when you come home. I shall 

be able to amuse myself with {He it feeUng m 

kii tock nMk talking, and tuym brings oiU the natch and 
chain.) 

MRS. HUBBARD. Henry I My love 1 

MR. HUBBARD. A gentleman's gold hunter and Albert 
watch-chain. My darling ! 

(They put domt their preteiUg o» the iabte and 
embrace each other again.) 

MRS. HUBBARD. Let's jftit them on at once, Henry, 
and see how they suit ns. 

MR. HUBBARD. Allow me, my love. (He fa/tent her 
necklace.) 

MRS. HUBBARD (happily). Now I feel really dressed 
again ! Oh, I wish we had a looking-glass. 

MR. HUBBABD (opening his gold match). Try in here, my 
darhng. 

MRS. HUBBARD (furve^ng herself). How perfectly 
sweet 1 . . . Now let me put your watch-chain on for 
you, dear. (She arranges itjbr him — ^hknry very proud.) 
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KB. HVBBARD. Does it Buit me, darling I 

MRS. HiiBBABD. Yoa look fasdnating, Henry 1 

(TA^ ttnii about iJte room with an air.) 

MB. KDBBARD (taking out hit teatck and looking at U 
otlaitatioiuly). Well, veil, we ought to be storting. My 
watch makes it 11.58, (He hold» it la her ear) Hasn't it 
got 8 sweet tick ? 

URS. HUBBABS. Sweet ! But startiiig where) Henry t 
Do you mean we can reaHy ■— But you haven't any 
money. 

UR. HDBBABD. Money? (Taking out a handful) 
Heaps of it. 

KRa. HUBBARD. Father Christmas ? 

MR. HUBBARD. Undoubtedly, my love. Brought 
round to the front door just now by some of his 
messengers. By the way, dear — (indicating the tock and 
stocking) — hadn't we better put these on before we 
start? 

HRS. HDBBARD. Of couTsc. How siUy of me I 

(Tkey tit donm and put them an.) 

HR. HUBBABD. Really this is a very handsome watch- 
chain. 

UHs. HUBBARD. It becomes you admirably, Henry. 

MR. HUBBABD. Thank you, dear. There's just one 
little point. Father Christmas is sometimes rather shy 
about acknowledging the presents he gives. He hates 
being thanked. If, therefore, he makes any comment 
on your magnificent necklace or my handsome watch- 
chain, we must say that they have been in the family 
for some years. 

HRS. HUBBABD. Of course, dear. (They get up.) 

HB. HUBBARD. Well, now we're ready. 

HRS. HUBBABD. Darling one, don't you think we might 
bring the children ? 

MR. HUBBABD. Of couTse, dear 1 How forgetful of 
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me I . . . Children — 'shun ! (Lirten I Thar heelt cUck 
at tkey camt to aOenlion) Number I (Tfieir voicet — 
aUemate bog oTid girl, one io nine — are heard) Right turn I 
URB. HOSBABo. Darling one, I ahnost Beem to hear 
theml 

HR. HUBBARD. Are yon raaAj, my love i 
HRS. HDBBABD. Yes, Henry. 
MB. HUBBARD. Qulck march I 

(The children are heard tramping off. Very 
proudly MB. and hb«. hubbard bring up the 
rtar.) 



Scene IV. — The Court of father cuRiffniAS. ShaU toe 
detcribe it ? No. Bui there it everything there which 
any reasonable perton could nitmt,Jrom icet lo catapaUt. 
And the decorationt, done in candy to thai you can 
break off a piece whenever you are hungry, are 

1st usher (Jrom the bact"). Father Christmas I 
sEVERAi. USHERS (Jrom the Jront). Father Christmas I 
{He coiaet in.) 

FATHER CHRISTMAS {jgetdoUy'). Good evening, every- 

/ ought to have tatd that there are already tome kundredt 
oj people there, though kom tome of them got mvitationt — 
but, after all, that it notour butijiett. Wiihing to put them 
quite at their eate, pathgb ckristhas, who hat a very 
creditable baritone, gives them a tong. After the applause 
which foUowt it, he retiret to the tfa-one at the back, 
and awaitt his more important guestt. The ushers late 
up their places, one at the entrance, one close to the throne. 

1st usher. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hubbard I (Thof 
come in.) 
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HR. KUBBABD (pretting ItBopence inio kit jxUm). Thank 
you, my man, thank you. 

Snd dskek. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hubbard. 

HR. KUBBABD (handing out anolAer twopence). Not at 
all, my man, not at all. 

(HB«. HUBBARD CUrUiet and HR, miBBARD boitlt tO 
FATHER CHBIBTHAB.) 

VATHEB CHBiaTMAS. I am delighted to welcome you 
to my Court. How are you both ? 

HR. HUBBARD. Very well, thank you, air. My wife 
has a slight cold in one foot, owing to 

HR8. HUBBARD ikattihf). A touch of gout, sir, inherited 
from my ancestors, the Montmorency-Smythes. 

7ATKES CHRISTMAS. Dear me, it won't prevent you 
dancing, I hope ? 

HBS. HUBBARD. Oh no, sir. 

FATHER cHRisTMAa, Tliat's right. We shall have a 
few more friends coming in soon. You have been giving 
each other presents already, I see. I congratulate you, 
madam, on your husband's taste. 

HR8. HUBBARD (loucMng her rtecklace). Oh no, this 
is a very old heirloom of the Montmorency-Smythe 
family. 

HR. HUBBARD. An ancestrcss of Mrs. Hubbard's — a 
lady-in-waiting at the Tottenham Court — at the Tudor 
Court — was fortunate enough to catch the eye of — er 

HRS. HUBBARD. Elizabeth. 

HR. HUBBARD. Quccn Elizabeth, and — er 

rATHER CHRiSTUAS, I see. You are lucky, madam, to 
have such beautiful jewels. (Turmng io hr. kubbard) 
And this delightful gold Albert watch-chain 

HR. hubbabd. Presented to an ancestor of mine. Sir 
Humphrey de Hubbard, at the battle of— er 

HR9. HUBBARD. Agincourt. 

ua. HUBBARD. As you say, dear, Agincourt. By King 
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Richard tlie — I should eaj WilUam the — ^well, bj the 
King. 

VATHER CHRISTMAS. How very htterestiiig. 

KR. HUBBARD. Yes. My ancestor clove a scurvy 
knave from the chaps to the chine. I don't quite knO* 
how you do that, but I gather that he inflicted some 
sort of a scratch upon his adversary, and the King 
rewarded him with this handsome watch-chain. 

USHERS (tumouncittg). Mr. Robinson Crusoe I (iie 
comet in.) 

FATHER CHRisTUAS. How do you do P 

CRUSOE (£owtRf). I'm a Uttle late, I'm afrfdd, dr. My 
raft was delayed by adverse gales. 

(fatrbr CHRISTUAS htiroducet Mm to ikt MUBBAaos, 
icho inform him that the weather i* verg 
teatonable.) 

USHERS. Miss Riding Hood I {She comet m.) 

TATHEK CHRISTMAS. HoW do yOU do ? 

RIDING HOOD (curUegiTig), I hope I am in time, sir. 
I had to look in on my grandmother on the way here. 
(VATHER CHRISTMAS moigt the necetsary tnfnWuctHDM.) 

MRS. HUBBARn {to cbusoe). Do come and see me, Mr. 
Crusoe. Any Friday. I should like your advice about 
my parrot. He's moulting in all the wrong ^aces. 

MR. HUBBARD (lO RED RIDINO UOOD). I don't knoW if 

you're interested in wolves at all. Miss Hood. I heard 
a very good story about one the other day. (He begint 
to tell H, but the hat htaried arvai/ before he can remember 
whether it mat Tkurtday or Fridtof^ 

USHERS. Baron Bluebeard 1 (He comet m.) 

FATHER CHRISTMAS. HoW do yOU do ? 

BLUEBEARD (bottmg). I tTust you have not been 
waiting for me, sir. I had a slight argument with my 
wife before starting, which delayed me somewhat. 

(father CHBISTMAS^Or^ttWf AtM.) 
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UBHCRS. Princeaa Goldilocks ! 

FATHEB CHRI8T1IA8. How do JOU do ? 

QOLDiLOCKa (atrUeymg). I brought the youngest bear 
with me — do you mind 7 (S/ie inirodwxt the youngeti 
bear to tather christhas and the other guetlt) Say, how 
do you do, darling i {To an usker) Will you give faim a 
little porridge, please, and if you have got a nice bed 
where he could rest a little afterwards — he gets tired 
so quickly. 

USHER. Certainlyi your Royal Highness. 

(Afunc begmt.) 

GOLDILOCKS (to FATHER CHRISTMAS). Are we going to 
dance i How lovely I 

FATHER CHRISTMAS (to the HVBBARDs). You will dance, 
won't you f 

Hss. HUBBARD. I think not just at first, thank you, 

OOLDII.0CK3 (to Crusoe). Come along 1 

CRUSOE. I am a little out of practice — er — but if you 
don't mind — er (He comei.) 

BLUEBEARD (to RIDING hood). May I havc the pleasure i 

less. HUBBARD (to RiDiNO hood). Be carefuI, dear ; he 
has a very bad reputation. 

RIDING HOOD (io blubbeard). You don't eat people, 
do you ? 

BLUEBEARD (pained i^ (Am injuttke). Never ! 

RIDINO HOOD. Oh then, 1 don't mind. But I do bate 
being eaten. 

Norn tee can't posnbly detcribe the whole dance to you, 
far in every comer oj" the big baUroom couples were 
revolving and tUding, and making tmaU talk fviih each 
other. So tve wiUjuat take tmo specimen convertaliont. 

CRUSOB (nervoui, poor man). Princess Goldilocks, may 
I speak to you on a matter of some importance to me ? 

ooLDiLOCKS. I wish yoM would. 
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CBuaoB (looking acToit at blvbbrard and bed udino 
HOOD, «ho are revolving clote bg). Alooe. 

ooLDiLOCKB (to Bluebeard). Do yon mind ? Yon can 
have your turn sfterwards. 

BLUEBEARD {to RiDiNQ HOoo). Shall we a4ji>i''° to the 
Buffet? 

RiDiNO HOOD. Oh, do let's. [7'Agr o^'ONrx. 

CRUSOE (braatly). Princess, I am a lonely man. 

GQLDII.OCKS {mcauTa^ng}^'). Yes, Robinson t 

CRUSOE. I am not much of a one far society, and I 
don't quite know how to put these things, but — er — 
if you would like to share my island, I — I should so 
love to have you there. 

OOLDILOCKB. Oh, Bobbie I 

CRUSOE (nanmng to if). I have a very comfortable 
bouse, and a man-servant, and an excellent view from 
the south windows, and several thousands of acres of 
good rough-shooting, and — oh, do say you'll come 1 

oou>iLOCKS. May I bring my bears with me i 

cHusoK. Of course I I ought to have said that. I 
have a great fondness for animals, 

ooLDuxKKS. How sweet of you 1 But perhaps I ought 
to warn you that we all like porridge. Have you 

CRUSOE. I have a hundred acres of oats. 

GOLDILOCKS. Then, Bolnnson, I am yours, {Theg 
embrace) There ! Now tell me — did you make oil your 
clothes yourself i 

CRUSOE {proudhf). All of them. 

GOLDILOCKS {going off teith Aim). How wonderful of 
you I Really you hardly seem to want a wife. 

\ThBy go out. NoK U it the other coupWt teni. 
Enter, then, bluebeard imd ridino hood 

BLUEBEARD. Perhaps I ought to tell you at once. Miss 
Riding Hood, that I have been marri^ before. 
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RiDiNa HOOD. Yes ? 

BLUKBKAHii, M^ last wife imfortimately died just 
before I started out here this evening. 
BiDiNo HOOD (oahnh/). Did you Idll her ? 

BLUEBEARD (laJtOt lUtOcIl). I — I — I 

BIDINO HOOD, Are yoa quite « nice man, Bluebeard ? 

BLDEBEABD. W-whftt do you mean ? I am a very 
rick man. If you will marry me, yoa will live in a 
wonderful castle, full of everything that you want. 

BIDINO HOOD. That will be rather jolly. 

BLUEBEABD (dronuUicaUt/). But there Is one room into 
which you must never go. (Holding up a key) Here is 
the key of it. (He offen it to her.) 

BIDINO HOOD imdifferenUy). But if I'm never to go 
into it, I shan't want the key. 

BLUEBEARD (uptef). You — you auat have the key. 

BIDINO HOOD. Why ? 

BLUEBEABD. The — the others all had It. 

BIDINO uooD (coldly). Bluebeard, you aren't going to 
talk about your other wives all the time, are you ? 

BLDEBEABD. N — no. 

BIDINO HOOD. Then don't be silly. And take this 
key, and go and tidy up that ridiculous room of yours, 
and when it's nice and clean, and when you've shaved 
off that absurd beard, perhaps 111 marry you. 

BLUEBEARD (furiousltf draming hit nvord). Madam ! 

RiDiNQ HOOD. Don't do it here. Yoall want some 
hot water. 

BLUEBEABD (trying lo put hit tword bad). This is too 
much, this is 

RiDiNO HOOD. You're putting It in the wrong way 
round. 

BLUEBEARD (ttiffiy). Thank you. (He Ktmaget to get 
Hi,.) 

BioiNO HOOD. Well, do you want to marry me f 
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bldsbzahd. Yes I 

BiDiNO HOOD. Sure ? 

BLUEBEAKD {adairingfy). More than ever. You're 
the first woman I've met who hasn't been a&aid of me. 

RiDiNQ HOOD (ntrpriaed). Are you very alarming ? 
Wolves frighten me sometimes, but not just ailly men. 
. . . {Giving Mm her hand) All right then. But youll 
do what I said ? 

BUiBBBAiin. Beloved one, I will do anything for you. 
(cRusoB and QOLDiLocKS come back. Probahli/ it 
will occur to the Jour of them to ting a tong 
indicalive of the happy family Ufe anaiting 
them. On the other hand they may prefer to 
dance, , . .) 

Bui enough of this. Let la get on lo the gretd rood 
of the evening. Ladtei and gaitlemea, are you alt 
ottenAUd 9 Then tilence, pleate, for father Christmas. 

TATHEB CHRUTUAS. Ladies and gentlemen, it gives 
me great pleasure to see you here at my Court this 
evening ; and in particular my friends Mr. and Mrs. 
Hubbard, of whom I have been too long neglectful. 
However, I hope to make up for it to-night, (To an 
ireHEit) Disclose the Christmas Tree I 

The Chriitmtu Tree it disclosed, and—mhat do you 
Ihini f Children ditguited at crackert are hanging from 
every branch ! Well, I never I 

FATHER cHHiHTUAs {quOc colmly). Distribute the 



{An USHER takes doom the children one by one and 

placet them in a row, readirig from the labelt 

on them, " MRS. hubbard, mr. HCBBAxn " 

allemalely.) 

DSRER {handing Utt to ur. hubbard). Here is the 

ominal roll, sir. 
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HR, HUBBARD (looiitig at it in amoMemeni). What's this ? 
(hrs. hubrard looks over kit shoulder) Ada, Bertram, 
Caroline — My darling one 1 

MRS. HUBBARD. Henry ! Our children at last 1 Oh, 
ate they all — all there ? 

MR. HUBBARD. Well soon see, dear. Ada ! 

ADA (tpriiiging to attetUton). Father ! (iShe Hands at 
ease.) 

MR. HUBBARD. Bertram I . . . {And so on up io elsie) 
. . . Frank I 

PRANK. Father ! 

MR. HUBBARD. There you are, darhng, I told you he 
had curly brown hair, . . . Gwendoline ! {And so on.) 

MRS. HUBBARD (to FATHER CHRisTUAs). Oh thank you 
so much. It is sweet of you. 

HR. HUBBARD (ft) FATHER cHRiSTHAS). We are slightly 
overcome. Do you mind if we just dance it off. (father 
CHRISTMAS nods genially?) Come on, children ! 

{He holds out his hands, and he and his wife and 
iie children dance rowtd in a ting singing, 
" Here ne go round the Christmas Tree, aU on 
a Christmas evening." . . . 

Artd then But at this moment james and robbhary 

aTid the HUBBARD children stopped thinking, so t^f course 
the play came to an end. And if there mere one or Imo bits 
in it which the children didn't quite understand, that was 
James's ^att&. He never ought to have been tAtnking ed 
all, really. 
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MR PIM PASSES BY 
ACT I 

The mtwmng-roont at Marden Hotue (BuckingkamtJare) 
decided more than a hundred yeafi ago ihat it tvoi all 
right, and has Tiot bothered about iitelf tince. Visilori 
to the house have called the remit euch different aC^ec- 
Uvet a» " meUotv," " old-Jaahioned," " charming " — 
even " baronial " and " artHque " ; but nobody ever 
taid it tvai " exciting." Somelimet olivia mania it to 
be more exciting, and last Keek she let herself go over 
tome nem curtaint. At present they are folded up and 
waiting Jor her ; she still has the rings to put on. It 
is obvious that the curtains alone mil overdo the excite- 
ment; they wiU have to be harmonised niiih a neto 
carpet and cushions, olivia has her eye on Just the 
things, but one has logo carefully teiUi qeorob. What 
mas good enough for his great-great-grandfather is 
good enough for him. However, we can trust OLivtA 
to see him through it, although it may take time. 

There are two ways of coming into the room ; by the 
open windoms leading from the terrace or by the 
door. On this pleasant July morning ur. pih chooses 
the latter way — or rather aitok chooses it for him ; 
and old hr. pim, wistful, kindly, gentle. Utile kr. 
PIM, Uving in some world of hit own whither 
we cannot follow, ambles after her. 
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ANKB. I'll tell Mr. Marden you're here, cdr. Mr. 
Pirn, isn't it ? 

piK(comingbacilotAit world). Yes — er — Mr.Carraway 
Pirn. He doesn't know me, you understand, but if he 

could just see me for a moment — er {Hejitmblet m 

hit pockett) I gave you that letter ? 

AN^x. Yes, air, I'll give it to him. 

piM (bringing out a UUer ttihich ii not the one he mu 
looking jdr, but which reminds him oftotnetlung elte he hat 
Ji^goiUn), Dear mc I 

ANNE. Yes, sir i 

PIK. I ought to have sent a telegram, but I can do it 
OD my way back. You have a telegraph office in the 
village? 

ANNE. Oh yes, sir. If you turn to the left when you 
get outside the gates, it isn't more than a hundred yards 
down the hill. 

PIM. Thank you, thank you. Very stupid of me to 
have forgotten. 

[annb goet Ota. 
(MR. PIM wandert about the room humming to himtelf, 
and lookmg vagueb/ at the picturet. He hat 
Mt back to the door at Dinah comet m. She it 
nineUen, very preUy, very ht^y, and fiM of 
boyitk high tpirilt and concertatioK.) 

DINAH. Hullo ! 

PIM (turning round). Ah, good morning, Mrs. Marden. 
You must foi^ve my — er 

DINAH. Oh I say, I'm not Mrs. Marden. I'm 
Dinah. 

PIM (fnih a bow). Then I will say. Good morning. Miss 



^^a*' 



I (r^jiroaekfulbf). NoW| look here, if yoa and I 
■re going to be friends yon mustn't do that. Dinah, 
tut Diana. Do remember it, time's a good man, 
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because I get so tired of coixecting people. Have yon 
come to stay with us ? 

PIM. Well no, Miss — er — Dinah. 

DINAH (noddmg). That's righ^ I can see I shan't 
have to speak to you again. Now tell me goiar 
axmeJtaid I bet you I get it right first timef And 
do sit down. 

PIM (ptthig donn). Thank you. My name is — er — 

Pirn, Cairaway Pim 

i DINAH. Pim, that's easy./ 

piu. And I have a letter of introduction to your 

DINAH. Oh no; now you're going wrong again, Mr. 
Pim. George isn't my father ; he's my uncle. Uticle 
George— he doesn't like me calling him George. OUvia 
doesn't mind — I mean she doesn't mind being called 
Olivia, but George b rather touchy. You see, he's 
been my guardian since I was about two, and then about 
five years ago he married a widow called Mrs. Telworthy 
— that's OUvia— so she became my Aunt Olivia, only 
she lets me drop the Aunt. Got that ? 

PIH (a UtUe aiarmat). I — I think so. Miss Marden. 

DINAH (admiriHgUf). I say, you are quick, Mr, Pim. 
Well, if you take my advice, when you've finished your 
business with George, you will hang about a bit and see 
if you can't see Olivia. She's simply devastating. I 
don't wonder George fell in love with her. 

PIM. It's only the merest matter of bu^ess — juxt 
a few minutes with your uncle — I'm afraid I shall 
hardly -i 

DINAH. JWeO, yon most please yourself, Mr. Pim. 
I'm just giving you a friendly word of advice^ Naturally, 
I was awfully glad to get such a magnificent aunV' 
because, of course, marriage m rather a toss up, isn't it, 
and George might bare gone off with anybody. It's 
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different on the stage, where guardians always many 
their wards, but George couldn't marry me becaose I'm 
his niece. Mind you, I don't say that I should have 
had him, because between ourselves he's a little bit 
old-fashioned. 

PIM. So he married — er — Mrs. Marden insteadJ'' 

nmAii. Mrs, Telworthy-^don't say you've forgotten 
already, just when you were getting so good at names. 
Mrs. Telworthy.f You see, Olivia married iJie Tel- 
worthy man and went to Australia with him, and he 
drank himself to death in the bush, or wherever you 
drink yourself to death out there, and Olivia came home 
to England, and met my tuicle, and he felt in love with 
her and proposed to her/ and be came into my room 
that night — I was about fourteen — and turned on 
the light and said, " Dinah, how would you like to have 
a beautiful aunt of your very own ? " And I said ; 
"Congratulations, George." That was the first time 
I called him George. Of course, I'd seen it coming for 
«t>eeit«. /Tel worthy, Isn't it a funny name 7 

PIM. Very singular. From Australia, you say t 

DINAH. Yes, I always say that he's probably still 
alive, and will turn up here one morning and mnay 
George, because that's what first husbands always do 
in books, but I'm afraid there's not much chance. 

PIM {thocktd). Miss Marden ! 

DINAH. Well, of course, I don't leaOy ivmd it to 
happen, but it would be rather exciting, wouldn't it^ 
However, things like that never seem to occur doira 
here, somehow. There was a hay-rick burnt lost year 
about a mile away, but that im't qoite the same tUi^, 
is it? 

piu. No, I should say that that w«8 eertain^ 
different. 

DiNAM. Of course, something veiy, veiy wonderfiil 
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did happen Ust night, but I'm not sure if I know yon 
well enough (She looki at Mm hetUalmgly.) 

piH (imcomforlaMi/). Beally, Miss Marden, I am only 
m — a passer-l^, here to-day and gone to-morrow. You 
really mustn't 

nnah. And yet there's something about you, Mr. 
Pim, which inspires confidence. The fact is — (m a 
tUtge frftfijrff^ ^. gnt frgfigfH Init, night I 

piMLDear me, let me congratulate you. 
X DINAH. I expect that's why George ia keeping you 
such a long time. Brian, my young man, the well- 
' Imown painter — only nobody has ever heard of him — 
he's smoking a pipe with George in the library and 
asking for his niece's hand. Isn't it exciting t You're 
really rather lucky, Mr. Pim — I mean being told so 
soon. Even Olivia doesn't know yet. 

PIM (getting up). Yes, yes. I congratulate you, Miss 
Marden. Perhaps it would be better^^ 

/^ [Annk comet in. 

, tssx. Mr. Marden is out at the moment, sir 

Oh, I didn't see you, Miss Dinah. 

DINAH. It's all right, Anne, /'m looking after Mr. Pim. 

AJiiNE. Yes, Miss. 

[She goet Ottt. 

DiniM(exeiledli/). That's me. They can't discuss me in 
the library without breaking down, so they're walking up 
and down outside, and slashing at the thistles in order 
to conceal their emotion. You know. I expect Brian— — 

FiM (looking at kit watch). Yes, I think, Miss A^rden, 
I had better go now and return a little later,^ have 
a telegram which I want to send, and perhi^ by the 
time I came back 

DINAH. Oh, but how disappointing of you, when we 
were getting on together so nicely. And it was just 
going to be your turn to tell me all about yourself. 
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piH. I hsve really nothing to tell, Miss Marden. I 
have B letter of introduction to Mr. Marden, who in 
tarn vill give me, I hope, a letter to a certain dis- 
tingaished man whom It is necessary for me to meet. 
That is bH. (Holding out hU hand) And now, Miaa 
Marden 

DINAH. Oh, 111 Start yon on your way to the port 
office. I want to know if you're married, and all that 
sort of thing. YonVe got heaps to tell me, Mr. Pirn. 
Have you got your hat } That's right. Then well — 
hullo, here's Brian. 

(bbian stbanoe comei in at the unndoici. He is 
tshat OBOHOE callt a damned Juttiritlie painter' 
chop, aged tweiUif-Jour. To look at, he it a 
very pleatant bo^, rather imiidify dretted.) 

BRIAN (nodding). How do you do ? 

DINAH (teigirtg him). Brian, this is Mr. ^m. Mr. 
Carraway Pirn. He's been telling me all about himself. 
It's so interesting. He's juat going to send a telegram, 
and then he's coming back again. Mr. Pim, this is 
Brian— ^ou know. 

BBIAN (tmilmg and shaking handt). How do yon do ? 

DINAH (pUadinglji). You won't mind going to the post 
office by yourself, will you, because, you see, Brian and ' 
I — (the look* lovingUf at bkian). 

PIH (becaitK they are to i/oung). Miss IHnah and Mr. 
— er — Brian, I have only come into your Hvev for a 
moment, and it is probable that I shall now pasB 
out of them for ever, but yon will allow an old 

DINAH. Oh, not old 1 

PIH (chuckling happily). Well, a middle-aged man — 
to wish you both eveiy happiness in the years that yon 
have before you. Oood-bye, good-l^e. 

[He ditaj^>eart gentfy through the m 
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DiNAM. Brian, hell get lost if he goes that wa^. 

BBiAN (jgomg to the mndowt and calUng after Urn), 
Round to the left, sir. . . . That's right. {He comet 
back wto tie room) Bum old bird. Who is he ? 

DINAH. Darling, you haven't kissed me jet. 

BRIAN (iaiing her in kit armt). I oughtn't to, but then 
one never ought to do the nice things. 

DINAH. Why oughtn't you i 

{Theg lit on the tofa together.) 

BRIAN. Well, we said we'd be good until we'd told 
your uncle and aunt all^bout It. You see, being a 
guest in their, house-^^^ 

DINAH. %ut, daijii^ child, what haoe you been dwog 
an this morning eMtfA telling George ? 

BRIAN. Trying to tell George. 

DINAH (godding). Yes, of course, there's a difference. 

BRIAN. I think he guessed there was something up, 
and he took me down to see the pigs — he said he had 
to see the pigs at once — I don't know why ; an 
.^ipointment perhaps. And we talked about pigs all 
the way, and I couldn't say, " Talking about pigs, I 
want to marry yoiw niece " 

DINAH (tnfA mock indignation). Of course you couldn't. 

BBIAN. No. Well, you sec how it was. And then 
when we'd finished talking about pigs, we started 
talking to the pigs 

DINAH (eagerly). Oh, how is Arnold ? 

BBIAN. The little black-and-white one ? He's rery 
jolly, I beUeve, but naturally I wasn't thinking about 
him much. I was wondering how to begin. And then 
Lumsden came up, and wanted to talk pig-food, and 
the atmosphere grew less and less romantic, and — and 
I gradually drifted away. 

DINAH. Poor darling. Well, we tludl hap« to 
approach him through Olivia. 
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BRIAN. But I always wanted to tell her first : she's 
so much easier. Only you wouldn't let me. 

DINAH. That's gour fault) Brian. Yoa would tell 
Olivia that she ought to have orange-and-black curtains. 

BKiAN. But she KoiUi orange-and-black curtains. 

DINAH. Yes, but George says he's not going to have 
any futuristic nonsense in an honest English country 
house, which has been good enough for his father and 
his grandfather and his great-grandfather, uid — and 
all the rest of them. So there's a sort of strained 
feeling between Olivia and George just now, and if 
Olivia were to — sort of recommend you, well, it wouldn't 
do you much good. J 

BBiAN (looting ai her). I see^Of course I know what 
tfou want, Dinah. 

oiNAK. What do I want ? 

BBIAN. You want a secret engagement, and notes 
left under door-mats, and meetings by the witiiered 
thorn, when all the household is asleep. / know you. 

DINAH. Oh, but it is such Am ! I love meeting people 
by withered thorns. 

BRIAN. Well, I'm not going to have it. 

DINAH (childUMy). Oh, George ! Look at as being 
bu^andy ! 

BRIAN. You babe I I adore you. (He kittet her and 
hoUt her away from him and lookt at her) You know, 
you're rather throwing yourself away on me. Do you 

DINAH. Not a bit. 

BRIAN. We shall never be rich, but we shall have lots 
of fun, and meet interesting people, and feel that we're 
doing something worth doing, and not getting paid 
nearly enough for it, and we can curse the Academy 
together and the British Public, and — ob, it's an 
exciting life. 
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DINAH (ttOTig it). I shall love it. 

BBiAN. Ill make you love it. You ahon't be sorryi 

DINAH. You Bhou't be sorry either, Brian, 
l BRUH {looking td her hvittg^). Oh, Iknow Ish^^fi^^. 
What will Olivia think about it ? Will she be surprised ? 
'^ DiNAK. She's never surprised. She always seems to 
. have thought of things about a week before they 
happen. George just begins to get hold of them 
about a week qfiet they've happened. {Conndering 
fiitn) After all, there's no reason why George shouldn't 
like you, darling. 

BRIAN. I'm not his sort, you know. 

DINAH. You're more Olivia's sort. Well, we'll tell 
Olivia this morning. 

OLIVIA (coming in). And what are you going to tell 
Olivia this morning } (She hoit at them mii a smile) 
Oh, well) I think I can guess. 

Shall tee describe olivia i But you tviU knom all about 
her before the day is over. 

DINAH (Jumjang up). Olivia, darling I 

BJtiAii (Jbllowing). Say you understand, Mrs. Marden. 

OLIVIA. Mrs. Marden, I am afraid, is a very dense 
person, Brian, but I think if you asked Olivia if she 
understood j. 

BBIAN. Bless you, Olivia. I knew you'd be on our sid^r 

DINAH. Of course she would. ^"^ 

OLIVIA. I don't know if it's usual to kiss an aunt-in- 
law, Brian, but Dinah is such a very special sort of niece 
that — (she inclines her cheek and brian iisses it). ^ 

DINAH. I say, you are in luck to-day, Biiaty^ 

ouviA (going over to her chair by the tsork-UAle and 
getting to business ntith the curtains) And how many people 
have been told the good news ? 
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BRIAN. Nobody yet. 

DINAH. Except Mr. Pirn. 

BBiAN. Oh, does he 

OLIVIA. Who's Mr. Pim i 

DINAH. Oh, he just happened— I Bay, are those tie 
curtains ? Thrai you're going to have them after all ? 5 ,il '- 

OLIVIA (milh an air of tvrprue). After all iriiat i But 
I decided on them long ago, {To brian) You haven't 
told George yet ? 

BRIAN. I began to, you know, but I never got any 
farther than " Er — there's just — er " 

DINAH. George would talk about pigs aD the time. 

OLIVIA. Well, I suppose you want me to help yon. 

DINAH. Do, darling. 

BRIAN. It would be awfully decent of you. Of course, 
I'm not quite his sort really 

DINAH. You're my sort. 

BRIAN. But I don't think he objects to me, and 

(georgb comtt in, a typical, narrom-Banded, honest 
country gentleman of forty odd) 

OBORGE {at the ivindowt). What's all this about a Mr. 
Pirn? (HekkkttomeofthemMdoff}Kthotat)y/hoiahei 
Where is he ? I had most important business with 
Lumsden, and the girl comes down and cackles about a 
Mr. Pim, or Ping, or something. Where did I put his 
card ? (Brtnging it out) Carraway Pim. Never heard of 
him in my life. 

DINAH. He said he had a letter of introduction. Uncle 
George. 

OEOROE. Oh, you saw him, did yon 7 Yes, that 
reminds me, there mu a letter — (he britigM U out and 
reads it). 

DINAH. He had to send a telegmn. He's coining 
ba^t-^ 
' ouviA. Pass me those scissors, Brian. 
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BRiAH. These i (He picit them tip and coma clote 
to her.) 

ouvu. Thank yon. (She mUcaiet qeoege'b back. 
" NpK f " tm/i BRIAN mlh Am ey^tromi. She nadM.) 
y^txauii (rea^ng). Ah well, a friend of Brymer's. 
Glad to oblige him. Yes, I know the man he wants. 
CfMning back, you wy, Dinah i Then 111 be going 
back. Send him down to the farm, Olivia, when he 
comes. (To brian) Hallo, what happened to i/ou ? 

OLiTiA. D<m't go, George, there's something we want 
to talk about. 

am^af. Hallo, what's this t 
-•^HiAN (to oltvia). Shall I ? 

i^XUr Yes. 

"MIAN (iteppmg out). I've been wanting to tell yon 
rD this u^orning, sir, only I didn't seem to have an 
opportunity of getting it out. 

OEOKOK. Well, what is it ? 

BRIAN. I want to marry Dinah, str. 

aEORuB. You want to marry Dinah ? God bless my 

BOUll 

DINAH (ntihing to him and puUmg her cheek agaimt hu 
coai). Oh, do say you like the idea, Uncle George. 

OEOROK. Like tlie idea I Have you heard of this 
nonsense, Olivia i 

ouvu. Iliey've just this moment told me, Geoi^e. 
I think they would be happy together. 

OBOROE (to Brian). And what do yon prc^xtse to be 
happy together on 7 

BRIAN. Well, of course, it doesn't amonnt to much at 
present, but we shan't starve. 

DINAH. Brian got fifby pounds for a picture last 
MaichI 

osoROB (a little upiet by thu). Oh 1 (Stconering 
gamely) And how many pictmes have yon sold since i 
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BEUN. Well, none, but 

OEoaoE. None I And I don't wonder. Who the 
devil is going to buy pictures with triangular clouds 
and square sheep p And they call that Art nowadays ! 
Good God, man, (maving him to the mndoms) go outside 
and lodt at the clouds ! 

OLIVIA. If he draws round clouds in future, George, 
will you let him marry Dinah ? 

oEoaoE. What — what ? Yes, of course, you would 
be on his side — all this Futuristic nonsense. I'm just 
taking these clouds as an example. I suppose I can 
see as well as any man in the county, and I say that 
clouds aren't triangular. 

BKiAH. After all, sir, at my age one is naturally 
experimenting, and trying to find one's (with a laugh)— 
well, it sounds priggish, but one's medium of expression. 
I shall find out what I want to do directly, but I think 
I shall always be able to earn enough to hve on. Well, 
I have for the last three yeans. 

OEOROE. I see, and now you want to experiment with 
a wife, and you propose to start experimenting with my 
niecei 
-^jau (mith a tkrug). Well, of course, if you 

OLIVIA. You could help the experiment, darling, by 
giving Dinah a good allowance until she's'twenty-one. 

OEOHOE. Help the experiment ! I don't nanl to help 
the experiment. 

OLIVIA {apologetically). Oh, I thought you did. 

OEOROE. You will talk as if I was made of money. What 
with taxes always going up and rents always going 
down, it's as much as we can do to rub along as we 
are, without making allowance^ to everybody .who 
thinks she wants to get married/ (7*0 Brian) And that's 
thanks to you, my fKend. 

BRIAN {svTprised). To me ? 
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OLIVIA. You never told me, darling. What's Brian 
been doing ? 

DiNAu (tTtdigTumlli/). He hasn't been doing anything. 

OEOROE. He's one of your Socialists who go turning 
the country upside down. 

OLIVIA. But pven Socialists must get married some- 
times. 

OEOROE. I don't see any necessity. 

OLIVIA. But you'd have nobody to damn after diimert 
darUng, if they all died out. 

._ _BRiAN. Really, sir, I don't see what my politics and 
my art have got to do with it. I'm perfectly ready not 
to talk about either when I'm in your house, and as 
Dinah doesn't seem to object to them 

DiKAH. I should think she doesn't. 

oeonoE. Oh, you can get round the women, I daresay. 
^^^AN. Well, it's Dinah I want to marry and live with. 
^^(Owhat it really comes to is that you don't think I 
can support a wife. 

OEOROE. Well, if you're going to do it by selling 
pictures, I don't think you can. 

BniAN. All right, tell me how much you want me to 
earn in a year, and 111 earn it. 

OEOROE {hedging). Itisn't merely a question of money. 
I just mention that as one thing — one of the important 
things. In addition to that, I think you are both too 
young to marry. I don't think you know your own 
minds, and I am not at all persuaded that, with what 
I venture to call your outrageons tastes, you and my 
niece will live happily together. Just because she 
thinks she loves you, Dinah may persuade herself now 
that she agrees with all you say and do, but she has been 
properly brought up in an honest English country house- 
hold, and — er — she — well, in short, I cannot at all 
approve of any engagement between yon. (fietiing up) 
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Olivia, if this Mr. — er — Pirn ctMnes, I shall be down at 
the &nii. You might send him along to me. 

(He malkt lowardt Ihe mndoitt.) 

BRIAN (ind^nmtfy). la there any reason why I 
ahouldn't marryagirl who has been properly brought up} 

OEOBOK. I think you know my views. Strange. 

OLIVIA. George, wait a moment, dear. We can't 
quite leave it like this. 

OEOKOE. I have said all I want to say on the subject. 

OLIVIA. Yes, darling, but I haven't begun to say all 
that / want to say on the subject. 

oEoaoE. Of course, if you have anything to say, 
Olivia, I will listen to it ; but I don't know that this is 
quite the time, or that you have chosen — (boUHg darkfy 
at ike curtaitu) — quite the occupation likely to— er— ' 
endear your views to me. 

DINAH (luuiinoiuly). I may as well tell yon, Unde 
Geoige, that / have got a good deal to say, too. 

OLIVIA. I can guess what you are going to say, Dinah, 
and I think yon had better keep it tor the moment. 

DINAH (ffieeify). Yes, Aunt Olivia. 

OLIVIA. Brian, you might take her outnde for a walk. 
I e:q>ect you have plenty to talk about. 

OEOBOE. Now mind. Strange, no love-making. I put 
you on your honour about that. 

BRIAN. I'll do my best to avoid it, sir. 

DINAH (fheelttitD. May I take his arm if we go up a 
hiU? 

OLIVIA. I'm sure you'll know how to behave — both 
of you. 

BRIAN. Come on, then, Dinah. 

DINAH. Righto. 

OKOROK (m Ihey go). And if yon do see any ckmdi. 
Strange, take a good kx)k at them. (He clMcilea 1o Atw 
H^f) Triangular clouds — I never beard of audi noD- 
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sense. (He goes back to hit chair at the mritir^i^le) 
Futuristic rubbish . . . Well, Olivia ? 

OLIVIA. Well, George ? 

OBORQE. What are you doing f 

ouviA. Making curtains, George. Won't they be 
rather sweet ? Oh, but I forgot — you don't like them. 

OEOROE. I don't like them, and what is more, I don't 
mean to have them in my house. As I told you yester- 
day, this is the house of a simple country gentleman, 
and I don't want any of these new-fangled ideas in it. 

OLIVIA. Is marrying for love a new-fangled idea ? 

OBOROE. Well come to that directly. None of you 
women can keep to the point. What I am saying now 
is that the house of my fathers and forefathers is good 
enough for me. 

OLIVIA. Do you know, Geor^, I can hear one of yotir 
ancestors saying that to his wife in their smelly old 
cave, when the new-fangled idea of building houses 
was first suggested. " The Cave of my Fathers is " 

OEOttOE. liiat's ridiculous. Naturally we must have 
progress. But that's just the point. (Indica&tg the 
curtmnM) I don't call this sort of thing progress. It's 
— ah — retrogression. 

OLIVIA. Well, anyhow, it's pretty. 

OEOBQE. There 1 disagree with you. And I must say 
once more that I will not have them hanging in my 
house. 

OLIVIA. Very well, Geoi^. (Bvt she goes on teoriing.) 

oEOSOE. That being so, I don't see the necessity of 
going on with them. 

OLIVIA. Well, I must do something with them now 
I've ^t the material. I thought perhaps I could sell 
them when they're finished — as we're so poor. 

OBOHOE. What do you mean — so poor 7 

OLivu. Well, yon said just now that you couldn't 
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give Dinah an allowance because rents had gone 
down. 

OEOROE (annoyed). Confound it, Olivia I Keep to the 
point ! Well talk about Dinah's affairs directly. We're 
discussing our own affairs at the moment. 

OLIVIA. But what is there to discuss ? 

OEOHOE. Those ridiculous things. 

OLIVIA. But we've finished that. You've said yon 
wouldn't have them hanging in your house, and I've 
said, '■ Very well, Geoi^e." Now we can go on to 
Dinah and Brian. 

OEOROE (shouting). But put these beastly things away. 

ouviA (ristjig imd gathering up the cttrtain*). Very well, 
George. (She putt them awa^, slowly, grtuxfulty. There 
is an uncotnforlt^le silence. Evidently stmiebodt/ ought to 
apologise.) 

OEonoE (realising that he is the one). Er — look here, 
Olivia, old girl, you've been a jolly good wife to me, and 
we don't often have rows, and if I've been rude to you 
about this — lost my temper a bit perhaps, what ? — I'll 
say I'm sorry. May I have a kiss ? 

OLIVIA (holding up her face). George, darhng I (He 
kisses her.) Do you love me ? 

OEOHGE. You know I do, old girl. 

OLIVIA. As much as Brian loves Dinah ? 

GEORGE (stiffly). I've said all I want to say about 
that, (He goes amat/Jrom her.) 

OLIVIA. Oh, but there must be lots you want to say 
— and perhaps don't like to. Do tell me, darling. 

GEOHOE. What it comes to is this. I consider that 
Dinah is too young to choose a husband for herself, and 
that Strange isn't the husband I should choose for her. 

OUVIA. You were calling him Brian yesterday. 

QEOBOE. Yesterday I regarded him as a boy, now he 
wants me to look upon him as a man. 
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OLIVIA. He's twenty-four. 

aEORQE. And Dinah's nineteen. Ridiculous I 
.>^ OLIVIA. Ifhe'd been a Conservative, and thought that 
clouds were round, I suppose he'd have seemed older, 
somehow. 

OEOROE. That's a different point altogether. That 
has nothing to do with his age. 

OLIVIA (frmocetUly). Oh, I thought it had. 

OEOHOE. What I am objecting to is these ridiculously 
early marriages before either party knows its own mind, 
much less the mind of the other party. Such marriages 
invariably lead to unhappiness. 

OLIVIA. Of course, my first marriage wasn't a happy 

OEOKOE. As you know, Ohvia, I disUke speaking about 
your first marriage at all, and I had no intention of 
bringing it up now, but since you mention it — well, 
that is a case in point. 

OLIVIA (hotiag back at it). When I was eighteen, I 
was in love. Or perhaps I only thought I was, and I 
don't know if I should have been happy or not if I had 
married him. But my father made me marry a man 
called Jacob Telworthy ; and when things were too hot 
for him in England—" too hot for him " — I think that 
was the expression we used in those days — then we 
went to Australia, and I left him there, and the only 
happy moment I had in all my married life was on 
the morning when I saw in the papers that he was 
dead. 

OEOROK (very uncomforUAle). Yes, yes, my dear, I 
know. You must have had a terrible time. I can 
hardly bear to think about It. My only hope is that 
I have made up to you for it in some degree. But I 
don't see what bearing it has upon Dinah's case. 

OUviA. Oh, none, except that mji father Hied Jacob's 
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political opinions and his views on art. I expect that 
that was why he chose him for me. 

QEOROE. You seem to think tliat I wish to choose a 

husband for Dinah. I don't at all. Let her choose 

whom she likes as long as he can support her and 

tipr^ a chance of their being happy together. Now, 

^%tEh regard to this fellow 

OLivu. You mean Brian ? 

DEOROE. He's got no money, and he's been brought 
up in quite a different way from Dinah. Dinah may 
be prepared to beUeve that— er — all cows are bine, 
and that — er — waves are square, but she won't go on 
believing it for ever. 

OLIVIA. Neither will Brian. 

OEOROE. Well, that's what I keep telling him, only 
he won't see it. Just as I keep telhng you about 
tliose ridiculous curtains. It seems to me that I am 
the only person in the house with any eyeaigbt 
left. 

OLIVIA. Perhaps you are, darling ; bat yon most let 
lU find out our own mistakes for onrselTes. At any 
rate, Briui is a gentleman ; he lores Dinah, Dinah 
loves him ; he's earning enough to support himself 
and you are earning enough to support Dinah. I think 
it's worth risking, George. 

OEOROE (jri^ffly). I can only say the whole quesUoo 
demands much more anxious thought than you seem 
to have given it. You say that be is a gentleman. 
He knows how to behave, I admit ; but if his morali 
are as topsy-turvy as his tastes and — er — politics, aa. 

I've no doubt they are, then — er In short, I do 

wrf approve of Brian Strange as a husband for my niece 
and ward. 

ouviA (looking at Mm Hoitgktfulbf). You an a cnrioot 
mixture, George. You were bo very unconveotfaoal 
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when jou msnied me, and you're so veiy conventional 
when Bidan wants to many Dinah. . , . George Marden 
to marry the widow of a convict ! 

OEOROE. Convict t What do you mean ? 

OLIVIA. Jacob Telworthy, convict — I fot^et his 
number — aurely I told you all this, dear, when we got 
engaged ^ 

OBORQE. Never ! 

OLIVIA. I totd you how he carelessly put the wrong 
signature to a cheque for a thousand pounds in England ; 
how he made a little mistake about two or three com- 
panies he'd promoted in AustraUa ; and how 

GKOHOE. Yes, yes, but you never told me he waa 
amvictedl 

OLIVIA. What difference does it make f 

OEOROE. My dear Olivia, if you can't see that — a 
convict I 

OLIVIA. So, you see, we needn't be too particular 
about our niece, need we ? 

QEOBOE. I think we had better leave your first husband 
out of the conversation altogether. I never wished to 
refer to him ; I never wish to hear about him again. 
' I certainly had not realised that he waa actually — er— 
cimvkttd for hifl--er 

OLIVIA. Mistakes. 

GSOROK. Well, we needn't go into that. As for this 
other matter, I dcm't for a moment take it seriously. 
Dinah is an exceptionally pretty girl, and young 
Strange is a good-k)oking boy. If they are attracted 
to each other, it is a mere outward attraction which 
I am ctmvinced will not lead to any lasting happiness, 
lliat must be regarded as my last word in the matter, 
Olivia. If this Mr. — er — what was bis name, comes, 
I shall be down at the farm. 

[Hie goet otUby the door. 
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y'^ {Left aloae, olitia bring* out her cmiaim agmt, 
and gels cabnlif lo work upon them.) 
(dinah and bkian cotae in by the mndotet.) 
DINAH. Finished f 

OLIVIA. Oh no, I've got all these rings to put on. 
DINAH. I meant talking to George. 

^- BRIAN. We walked about outside 

DINAH. Until we heard him not talking to you any 

BRIAN. And we didn't kiss each other once. 

DINAH. Brian waa very George-like. He wouldn't 
even let me tickle the back of his neck. (She goei up 
tuddenly to ouviA and kneelt by her and Htta her) 
Darling, being George-like is a very nice thing to be— 
I mean a nice thing for other people to be — I mean — 
oh, you know what I mean. But say that he's going to 
be decent about it, 

OLIVIA. Of course he ia, Dinah. 

BRIAN. You mean hell let me come here as — as 

DINAH. As my young man ? 

OLIVIA. Oh, I think so. 

DINAH. Olivia, you're a wonder. Have you reaHy 
talked him round ? 

OLIVIA. I haven't said anything yet. But I daresay 
I shall think of something. 

DINAH (disappmnledly)- Oh ! 

BRIAN [maiing lie bat of if). After all, Dinah, I'm 
going back to London to-morrow 

OLIVIA. You can be good for one more day, Dinah, 
and then when Brian isn't here, well see what we 
can do. 

DINAH. Yes, but I didn't want him to go back to> 
morrow. / 

BRIAN (ttemly). Must/ Hard work before me. Earn 
thousands a year. Paint the Mayor and CotporatioD 
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of Pudsey, life-sfze, including chains of office ; point 
slice of haddock on plate. Copy Landseer for old 
gentleman in Bays water. Design antimacassar for 
middle-aged sofa in Streathani^,^ani a living for you, 
Dia^. ^ 

DINAH {giggUng). Oh, Brian, you're heavenly. What 
fun we shall have when we're married. 

BRIAN (tfi^y). Sir Brian Strange, RA., if you please, 
Misa Marden. Sir Brian Strange, R A., writes : " Your 
Sanogese has proved a most excellent tonic. After 
completing the third acre of my Academy picture ' The 
Mayor and Corporation of Pudsey ' I was completely 
exhausted, but one bottle of Sanogene revived me, and 
I finished the remaining seven acres at a single sitting." 

OLIVIA (Jookmg abovi htr). Brian, find my sdssora 
for me. 

BRIAN. Scissors. (LooJangfor them) Sir Brian Strange, 
R.A., looks for scissors. (Fviding them) Aha ! Once 
more we must record an unquahfied success for the 
eminent Academician. Your scissors. 

o;jvu. Thank yon so much. 

DINAH. Come on, Brian, let's go out. I feel 
I open-airy. 
^ OLIVIA. Don't be late for lunch, there's good people. - 
'' '* Lady Marden is coming. 

DINAH. Aunt Juli-ah ! Help I {Sheftantt in Brian's 
arms) That means a clean pinafore, foian, yonll jolly 
well have to brush your hair. 

BRIAN (JeeUng it). I suppose there's no time now to 
go up to London and get it cut ? 

Eniar Mms.Jbllmved by piu. 
ANNE. Mr, Pim t 

DINAH (delighted). Hullo, Mr. Pim I Here we are 
again ! You can't get rid of us so easily, you see. 
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MM. I — er — dear Miss Marden 

OLIVIA. How do you do, Mr. Plm ? I can't get up, 
but do come and sit down. My husband will be here 
. minute. Anne, send somebody down to tlie 



ANNE. I think I heard the Master in the hbrary, 
madam. 

OLivjA. Oh, will you tell him then i 

ANNE. Yes, madam, 

[ahnk goetomt. 

OLIVIA. You'll stay to lunch, of course, Mr. Plm ? 

DINAH. Oh, do ! 

piM. It's very kind of you, Mrs. Marden, but ■— 

DINAH. Oh, you simply must, Mr. Pirn. You haven't 
told us half enough about yourself yet. I want to bear 
all about your early life. 

OLIVIA. Dinah ! 

FiK. Ob, we are almost, I might say, old fiienda, 
Mrs. Marden. 

DINAH. Of course we are. He knows Brian, too. 
There's more in Mr. Pirn than you think. You mil stay 
to lunch, won't you ? 

piu. It's very kind of you to ask me, Mrs. Marden, 
but I am tnnching with the Trevbrs. 

ouviA. Oh, well, you must come to lunch another day. 

DINAH. The reason why we like Mr. Pirn so much is 
that he was the first person to congratulate us. We 
feel that he is going to have a great influence on our 
Uves. 

piH (to Olivia). I, so to speak, stumbled on the 
engagement this morning and— er 

OUVIA. I see. Children, you must go and tidy your- 
selves up. Run along. 

BRIAN. Sir Brian and Lady Strange never run ; they 
walk. iOffieritig hii arm) Madam I 
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DINAH (taiing it). Au revoir, Mr. Pim. (J>rama&!aliy) 
We shall meet t^otn / 

PIM (chuckling). Good morning. Miss Dinah. 

BBUN. Goodmonung. 

\He and dinar go out. 

OLIVIA. Youmustforgivethem,Mr.Pim. They'resnch 
children. And naturally they're rather excited juat now. 

PIM. Oh, not at all, Mrs. Marden. 

OLIVIA. Of course you won't say anything about their 
engagement. We only heard about it fire minutes age, 
and nothing has been settled yet. .^■^' 

PIM. Of course, of courM^p-""'*' 

Enter oeorgb. 

OEOROE. Ah, Mr. Pim, we meet at last. Sony to 
have kept you waiting before. 

PIM. The apology should come fifcan me, Mr. Marden 
for having — er 

□EOROE. Not at all. Very glad to meet you now. 
Any friend of Brymer's. You want a letter to this man 
Fanshawe ? 

OLIVIA. Shall I be in your way at all t 

Pill. Oh, no, no, please don't. 

OEOROE. It's a«^ just a question of a letter. (Goimg 
to hiM detii) Fanshawe will put yon in the way of seeing 
all that you want to see. He's a very old friend of mine. 
(Tatei^ a tkeel of nofepaper) You'll stay to lunch, of 
cotu'se f 

PIM. I'm afraid I am lunching with the Trevors 

OEOROB. Oh, well, they'll look after you all right. 
Good chap, Trevor. 

PIM (to ouvia). You see, Mrs. Marden, I have Mify 
recently arrived from Australia after travelling about 
the world for some years, and I'm rather out of touch 
with my — cr — fellow-workers in liondon. 
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OLIVIA. Oh yes. You've been in Australia, Mr. Pim ? 

OEORQE (ditWcing AusiraUa). I shan't be a numieDt, 
Mr. Pim. (Hefronmt at olivia.) 

PiH. Oh, that's all right, thank you. (7*0 ouvia) Oh 
yes, I have been in Australia more than once in the last 
few years. 

OLIVIA. Really ? I used to live at Sydney many years 
ago. Do you know Sydney at all ? 

av.oiiOK{dele»iing Sydney). H'r'm! Perhaps I'd better 
mention that you are a friend of the Trevra^ i 

PIH. Thank you, thank you. (To olivia) Indeed yes, 
I spent several months in Sydney. 

OLIVIA. How curious. I wonder if we have any 
friends in common there. 

OEoaoE {hatiily). Extremely unlikely, I should think. 
Sydney is a very big place. 

PIM. True, but the world is a very small place, Mr. 
Maraen. I had a remarkable instance of that, coming 
over on the boat this last time. 

OEOROE. Ah ! {Feeling that the convenaiUm it now tafe, 
he retumet kia letter.) 

PIM. Yes. There was a man I used to employ in 
SySney some years ago, a bad fellow, I'm a&aid, Mrs, 
Marden, who had been in prison for some kind of 
fraudulent company-promoting and bad taken to drink 
and — and so on. 

OLIVIA. Yes, yes, I understand. 

PIM. Drinking himself to death 1 should have said. 
I gave him at the most another year to live. Yet to my 
amazement the first person I saw as I stepped on board 
the boat that brought me to England last week was this 
fellow. There was no mistaking him. I spoke to him, 
in fact ; we recognised each other. 

OLIVIA. Really f 

PIH. He was travelling steerage ; we didn't meet 
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' again on board, and as it happened at Marseilles, this 
poor fellow — er — now what was hia name ? A very 
UDUSual one. Began with a — a T, I think. 

OLIVIA (mik suppressed feeltng). Yes, Mr. Pim, yes ? 
(She puis out a hand to oeoroe.) 

OEORGB (tn an undertone). Nonsense, dear I 
_ PIM (^^mahcaiilt/). I've got it ! Telworthy 1 
■-fflijviAVTrfworthj' ! 
OEOROE. Good God ! 

PI M fa li UU surprised at the success of his story). An 
™nnnsual name, b it not ? Not a aame yon could forget 
when once you had heard it. 

OLIVIA (mith Jeeling). No, it is not a name yon could 
forget when once you had heard it. 

GEonoE {hasUly coming over to ftu). Quite bo, Mr. 
Pim, a most remarkable name, a most odd story alto- 
gether. Well, well, here's your letter, and if you're 

sure you won't stay to lunch 

piH. I'm afraid not, thank you. You see, I 

" QEORUE. "iTie Trevors, yes. I'll just see you on your 

way (To ouvia) Er — my dear 

OLIVIA (hoUing out her hand, but not looking at him). 
Good-bye, Mr, Pim, 

PIM. Good-byej^ood-bye ! 

OEOROE (leading iSe may through the windotps), Thb 
way, this way. Quicker for you. 
PIH. Thank youi.thank you, 

[oEOROE htaries hr. piu out. 
(oLiviA tils there and looks into the past. Notv and 
then she shudders.) 

[oeoroe comes back. 
OEOROE. Good God ! Telworthy ! Is it possible ? 
(Before olivia can answer, lahy marden it 
announced. They pull tkemtelvet together and 
greet her.) 
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Limck it over and coffee hat been tened on the ierraee. 
Contxrta&m drags on, to the taUtfadion of lady 
HARDEN, but of nobody elte. oeosoe imd ouvu 
nani to be alone; to do bman and dinah. At 
latt BRIAN murmurt tomething about a dgarette- 
cate ; and, caicMng dinau'h eye, comet into He 
haute. He leant againtt the tofa and toaitt Jin- 

DINAH (Umdly at she comet hi). Have you fonnd it ? 

BRIAN. Found what ? 

DINAH (in her onUnary voice), lliat was just for their 
benefit. I said I'd help you find it. It it your cigarette- 
case we're looking for, isn't it ? 

BRIAN (taking U oui). Yes. Have one P 

DINAH. No, tiiank you, darling. Aunt Juli-ah BtiU 
thinks it's unladylike. . . . Have you ever seen her 
beagling? 

BRIAN. No. Is that very ladylike ? 

DINAH. Vety. ... I say, what has happened, do yon 
think? 

BRIAN. Everything. I love you, and you love me. 

DINAH. Silly I I meant between George and Olivia. 
Didn't you notice them at lunch ? 

BRIAN. I noticed that you seemed to be doing moat 
of the talking. But then I've noticed that before 
sometimes. Do you think Olivia and your uncle have 
quarrelled because of ut ? 
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DINAH, Of course not. George may tMni he has 
quarrelled, but I'm quite sure Olivia hasn't. No, I 
believe Mr. Pirn's at the bottom of It. He's brought 
some terribly sad news about George's investments. 
The old home will have to be sold up. 

BRIAN. Good. Then your uncle won't mind your 
marrying me. 

DINAH. Yes, darling, but you must be more dramatic 
t^ut it than that. " George," you must say, with 
tears in your eyes, " I cannot pay off the whole of the 
mortgage for you. I have only two and ninepence; 
but at least let me take your niece off your hands." 
Then George will thump you on the back and say 
gruffly, " You're a good fellow, Brian, a damn good 
fellow," and he'll blow his nose very loudly, and say, 
" Confound this cigar, it won't draw properly." (She 
ghet us a rough impregaion o/*aEOi<GE doing it.) 

BRIAN. Dinah, you're a heavenly idiot. And you've 
simpljE-got to marry me, uncles or no uncles. 
-■•^''^ DINAH. It will have to be "uncles," I'm afraid, 
because, you see, I'm his ward, and I can get sent to 
Chancery or Coventry or somewhere beastly, if I marry 
without his consent. Haven't you got anybody who 
objects to your marrying me P 

BRIAN. Nobody, thank Heaven. 

DINAH. Well, that's rather disappointing of you. I 
saw myself fascinating your aged father at the same 
time that you were fascinating George. I should have 
done it much better than you. As a George-fascinatot 
you aren't very successful, sweetheart. 

BRIAN. What am I like as a Dinah-fasdnatoF i 

DINAH. Plus six, darling. 
- . BBLUir Thea I'Jl stick to that and leave George to 
Olivia ..... 

DINAH, I expect she'll manage him all right. I have 
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great faith in Olivia. But you'll marry me, anyhowi 
won't you, Brian i 

DINAH. Even if we have to wait till I'm twenty-one ? 
SKiAN. Even if we have to wait till you're fifty-one. 
DINAH (holding out her hand* to him). Darling I 
^,^RIAN (wneoniFy). I say, don't do that. 
DINAH. Why not ? 

BBiAN. Well, I promised I wouldn't Idse you. 
DINAH. Oh I . . . Well, you might just tend me a 
kiss. You can look the other way as if you didn't know 
I was here. 

BRIAN. iJke this i 

(He looh the oth^ way, hiites the Upt ofhitfingert, 
andJUcit it carelessly in her d^-ection.) 
DINAH. That was a lovely one. Now here's one coming 
for you. 

(He catches it gracefully and convey* it to hit 
mouth.) 
BK1AN (with a lorn botv). Madam, I thank you. 
DINAH (curtseying). Your servant, Mr. Strange. 
ouviA (Jrom outside). Dinah I 
DINAH (Jumping up). Hullo ! 

(oLiviA comes in through the mndont, followed by 

OEOROB and UiDV harden, the latter a vigoroue 

young woman of sixty odd, who always looks at 

if she were beagling.) 

OLIVIA. Aunt Julia wants to see the pigs, dear. I 

wish you'd take her down. I'm rather tired, and your 

uncle has some business to attend to. 

lADY MAHDEN. I've always said that you don't take 
enough exercise, Olivia. Look at me— sixty-five and 
proud of it. 

Yes, Aunt Julia, you're wonderAi). 
DINAH. How old would Olivia be if she took exercise ? 
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OEOROE. Don't stand about asking Billy questiona,' 
Din^^S^ur aunt hasn't much time. 
■^BMAN. May I come, too, Lady Marden ? 

LADY HARDEN. Well, a liUle exercise wouldn't do yon 
anvjiarm, Mr. Strange^^ou're an artist, ain't you ? 
'-"brwh. Well, I try tt^aint. 

DINAH. He sold a picture last March for 

QEOROE. Yes, yes, never mind that now. 

LADY HARDEN. Unhealthy life. Well, come along. 

[She slridea oul,foHo7ced by dinah and bbian. 

(oEORCE siU dtmm at his desi tuith hit head in hit 

hand, tatd itabi the blotimg-paper with a pen, 

ouviA takes the curtains wiiiA h^ to the tqfa 

^^fii^ omL begins to wort on them.) 

f'^^^QEOBa^ (JooUng up and seeing them). Really, Olivia, 

we've got something more important, more vital to us 

than curtains, to discuss, now that we are alone at last. 

OLIVIA. I wasn't going to discuss them, dear. 

OEOROE. I'm always glad to see Aunt Julia in my 
house, but I wish she hadn't chosen this day of all days 
to come to lunch. 

OLIVIA. It wasn't Aunt Julia's fault. It was really 
Mr. Pirn who chose the wrong day. 

osoROEl^erceli/). Good Heavens, is it true i 

OLIVIA. About Jacob Telworthy ? 

OEORQE,. You told me he was dead. You always said 
that he was dead. You — you 

OLIVIA. Well, I always thought that he was dead. He 
was as dead as anybody could be. All the papers said he 
was dead. 

OEOROE {scornfully). The papers I 

OUVIA (as if this would settle it for oeoroe). The Times 
said he was dead. There was a paragraph about him. 
Apparently even his death was fraudulent. 

OEOROE. Yes, yes, I'm not blaming you, Olivia, but 
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what are we going to do, that's the question, what are 
we going to do ? My God, it's horrible ! You've never 
been married to me at all ! You don't seem to under- 

oLiviA. It is a little diHieult to realise. You see, it 
doesn't seem to have made any difference to our 
happiness. 

OEOROE. No, that's what's so terrible. I mean — well, 
of course, we were quite innocent in the matter. But, 
at the same time, nothing can get over the fact that we 
■ — we had no right to — to be happy. 

OLIVIA. Would you rather we had been miserable ? 

GEORGE. You're Telworthy's wife, that's what you 
don't seem to understand. You're Telworthy's wife. 
You — er — foi^ve me, Olivia, but it's the horrible truth 
— you committed bigamy when you married me. (In 
hmror) Bigamy ! 

OLIVIA. It is an ugly word, isn't it ? 

OEORQE. Yes, but don't you understand (He 

jump* <if> and comet over to her) Look here, Olivia, old 
girl, the whole thing is nonsense, eh ? It isn't your 
husband, it's some other Telworthy that this fellow 
met. That's right, isn't it 7 Some other shady swindler 
who turned up on the boat, eh i This sort of thing 
doesn't happen to people like m« — comiaittiDg bigamy 
and all that. Some other fellow. 

ouviA (tkaking her head). I knew aU the shady 
swindlers in Sydney, George. . . . They came to 
dinner. . . . There were no others called Telworthy. 

(oEOROE goet back deipondentij/ to hit teat.) 

OEOROE. Well, what are we going to do 7 

OLIVIA. You sent Mr. Pirn away so quickly. He 
might have told us things. TelwortJiy's plans. Where 
he is now. You hurried him away so quickly. 

QEOBGE. I've sent a note round to ask Idm to ccnte 
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back. My one idea at the moment was to get him out 
of the house — to hush things up. 

OLIVIA. You can't hush up two husbands. 

OEonoE (tn detpair). You can't. Eveiybody will 
know. Everybody ! 

OLIVIA. The children, Aunt Julia, they may as well 
know now as later. Mr. Pirn must, of course. 

QEOROE. I do not propose to discuss my private 
arftuSSlnni Mr. Pim 

OLiTiA. But he's mixed himself up in them rather, 
hasn't he, and if you're going to ask him ques- 

OEOROE. I only propose to ask him one question. I 
shall ask him if he is absolutely certain of the man's 
name. I can do that quite easily without letting him 
know the reason for my inquiry. 

OLIVIA. You couldn't make a mistake about a name 
like Telworthy. But he might tell us something about 
Telworthy's plans. Perhaps he's going back to Australia 
at once. Perhaps he thinks I'm dead, too. Perhaps — 
oh, there are so many things I want to know. 

QEOROE. Yes, yes, dear. It would be interesting to — 
that is, one naturally wants to know these things, but 
of course it doesn't make any real difference. 

OLIVIA (turjtrital). No difference ? 

GEOROE. Well, that is to say, you're as much his wife 
if he's in Australia as you are if he's in England. 

OLIVIA. I am not his wife at all. 

QEOROE. But, Olivia, surely you understand the 
position 

OLIVIA (thaiijig her head). Jacob Telworthy may be 
alive, but I am not his wife. I ceased to be his wife 
when I became yours. 

OEOROE. You never «wpe my wife. Iliat b the terrible 
part of ft. Our union — ^you make me say it, Olivia — 
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has been unhallowed by the Church. Unhallowed even 
by the Law. Legally, we have been living in — living in 
— well, the point b, how does the Law stand ? I 
imagine that Telworthy could get a — a divorce. , . . 
Oh, it seems impossible that things like this can be 
happening to tu. 

ouviA (J^ifuUt/). A divorce ? 

QEOROE. I — I imagine so. 
^ OLIVIA. But then we could realli/ get married, and 
we shouldn't be living in — living in — ^whatever we were 
living in before. 

OEOROE^I can't understand you, Olivia. You talk 
about it so calmly, as if there was nothing blameworthy 
in being divorced, as if there was nothing unusual in 
my marrying a divorced woman, as if there was nothing 
wrong in our having lived together for years without 
having been married. 

OLIVIA. What seems wrong to me is that I lived for 
five years with a bad man whom I hated. What seems 
right to me is tliat I lived for five years with a good 
man whom I love. 

QEOROE. Yes, yes, my dear, I know. But right and 
wrong don't settle themselves as easily as that. We've 
been living together when you were Telworthy's wife. 
That's mrong. 

OLIVIA. Do you mean wicked ? 

OEOROB. Well, no doubt the Court would condder 
that we acted in perfect innocence 

OLIVIA. What Court ? 

flEORoE. These things have to be done legally, of 
course. I believe the proper method is a nuUity suit, 
declaring our marriage null and — er — void. It would, 
so to speak, wipe out these years of — er 

OLIVIA. Wickedness 7 

OEOROE. Of irregular unioD, and — er — then 
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back. My one idea at the moment was to get him out 
of the house — to hush things up. 

OLiTiA. You can't hush up two husbands. 

GEOROE (in detpair). You can't. Everybody will 
know. Everybody ! 

ouviA. The children. Aunt Julia, they may as well 
know now as later. Mr. Pim must, of course. 

OEOROE. I do not propose to discuss my private 
af&irs wiCn Mr. Pim . 

OLiTiA. But he's mixed himself up in them rather, 
hasn't he, and if you're going to ask him ques- 
tions 

OEOROE. I only propose to ask him one question. I 
shall ask him if he is absolutely certain "of the man's 
name. I can do that quite easily without letting him 
know the reason for my inquiry. 

OLIVIA. You couldn't make a mistake about a name 
like Telworthy. But be might tell us something about 
Telworthy's plans. Perhaps he's going back to Australia 
at once. Perhaps he thinks I'm dead, too. Perhaps — 
oh, there are so many things I want to know. 

OEOROE. Yes, yes, dear. It would be interesting to — 
that is, one naturally wants to know these things, but 
of course it doesn't make any real difference. 

OLIVIA (turprued). No difference ? 

OBOKOE. Well, that is to say, you're as much his wife 
if he's in Australia as you are if he's in England. 

OLIVIA. I am not his wife at all. 

OEORQE, But, OUvia, surely yon onderstand the 
position 

OLIVIA (thaUng her head). Jacob Telworthy may be 
alive, but I am not his wife. I ceased to be his wife 
when I became yours. 

GBOROE. You never teere my wife. That is the terrible 
part of it. Our union — you moke me say it, Olivia — 
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designing woman who deliberately took yon In ; your 
Aunt Julia 

OEOROE (ovtrierottgM). Stop it ! What do you meui 1 
Have you no heart f Do you think I wani to loee yoa, 
Olivia i Do you think I want my home broken up like 
this i Haven't you been happy with me these last five 
years? 

OLIVIA. Very happy. 

GBORaE. Well then, how can you talk like that ? 

oLivu (patheticalli/). But you want to send me away. 

OEOROE. There you go again. I don't iratil to. I 
have hardly hod time to realise j nst what it will mean to 
me when you go. The fact is I simply daren't realise 
it. I daren't think about it. 

ouvu (eanUMtlg). Try thinking about it, George. 
--^EOROE. And you talk as if I ttmntaf to send you away I 
_ OLIVIA. Try thinking about tt, George. 

OEOROE. You don't seem to understand that I'm not 
tending you away. You simply aren't mine to keep. 

OLIVIA. Whose am I ? 

OBOROE. Your husband's. Telworthy'a. 

OLIVIA (gfriily). If I belong to anybody but myself, 
I think I belong to you. 

OEOROE. Not in the eyes of the Law. Not in the 
eyes of the Church. Not even in the eyes of— er 

OLIVIA. The County ? 

OEOROE (aanoi/ed). I was about to say " Heaven." 

ouviA (wUmprnted). Oh I 

OEOROE. That this should happen to m* I 
(//e gett up and nalit abotU Uc room 

what he tptU wake up Jrom thit i mp o a Me 
dream, ouvu warki n tUexee. Then tike 
tiandt ttp ami thediei imt her eitrtaiiu.) 

ouvu {looJang at them). I do Ik^ Jscko will Uke 
these. 
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anoROB. What ! You (Going up to A<r) OliviS) 

Olivia, have you do heart ? 

OLIVIA. Ought you to talk like that to another man's 
wife ? 

QEOROE. ConfoDDd it, is this just a joke to you ? 

OLIVIA. You must forgive me, George ; I am a little 
over-excited — at the thought of returning to Jacob, I 
suppose. 

OEOROE. Do you want to return to him ? 

OLIVIA. One wants to do what is right. In the eyes 
of— er — Heaven . 

OEORQE. Seeing what sort of man he !s, I have no 
doubt that you could get a separation, supposing that 
he didn't — er — divorce you. I don't know wkai is best. 
I must consult my solicitor. The whole position has 
been sprung on us, and — (muerably) I don't know, I 
don't know. I can't take it all in. 

OLIVIA. Wouldn't you like to consult your Aunt Julia 
too ? She could tell you what the County — I meaa 
what Heaven really thought about it. 

OEOROE. Yes, yes. Aunt Julia has plenty of common 
sense. You're quite right, OUvia. lliis isn't a thing we 
can keep from the family. 

OLIVIA. Do I still call her Aunl Julia ? 

QEOROE (looking vpjrom kit pacingt). What ? What ? 
(anne comet in.) Well, what is it ? 

ANNE. Mr. Pim says he will come down at once, sir. 

OEOROB. Oh, thank yon, thank you. 

[ANNBgOWOtrf. 

OLIVIA. George, Mr. Pim {iks got to know. 

OEOROE. I don't see the necessity, 

OLivw. Not even for me ? When a woman suddenly 
hears that her long-lost husband is restored to her, don't 
you tliink she wants to ask questions ? Where is he 
living, and how is he looking, and 
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OEOROB {ccMly). Of course, if yoa are interested in 
these things 

ouviA. How can I help being? Don't be ao silly, 
George. We must know what Jacko 

OEOitaE {annoyed). I wieh you wouldn't caU him by 
that ridiculous name. 

OUVIA. My husband 

OEOROE (minciTig). Yes, well — your husband ? 

OLIVIA. Well, we must know his plans — where we can 
communicate with him, and so on. 

OEOROE. I have no wish to communicate with him. 

OLIVIA. I'm afraid you'll have to, dear. 

OEOROE. I don't see the necessity. 

OLIVIA. Well, youll want to — to apologise to him for 
living with his wife for so long. And as I belong to 
him, he ought to be told where he can — call for 

OEOROE {afler a tintggk). You put it in a very peculiar 
way, but I see your point. (With a ihudder) Oh, the 
horrible pubUcity of it all ! 

OLIVIA {gtnng up to him mid comforting kim). Poor 
George. Dear, don't think I don't sympathise with 
you. I understand so exactly what you are feeling. 
The publicity 1 It's terrible. 

OEOROE {tmterably). I want to do what's right, Olivia. 
You believe that ? 

OUVIA. Of Ajurse I do. It's only that we don't 
quite agree as to what is right and what is wrong. 

OEOROE. It isn't a question of agreeing. Right is 
right, and wrong is wrong, all the world over. 

OLIVIA {with a sad Utile tmile). But more particularly 
in Buckinghamshire, I think. 

OEOROE. If I only considered myself, I should say : 
" Let us pack this man Telworthy back to Australia. 
He would make no claim. He wotdd accept money to 
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go away and say nothing about it." If I consulted 
simply my own happiness, Olivia, that is what I should 
say. But when I consult — er 
', om>iA (guiyjfaMQ. M tnrt 
OEORQX. My conscience^— 

asoBOE. Then I can't do it. It's wrong. (He it at 
the mitdoK ai he tayi iliu.) 

OLIVIA (maimg herjirH and latt appeaC). George, aren't 
I worth a little 

OEOROE Itunung rotaut). H'sh ! Dinah ! (Loudlg for 

Dinah's benejlC) Well, then I'll write to him and 

Ah, Dinah, where 's Aunt JuUa ? 

DINAH (coming (m). We've seen the pigs, and now 
she's discussing the Art of Landseer with Brian. I just 
came to ask 

OLIVIA. Dinah, dear, bring Aunt JuUa here. And 
Brian too. We have things we want to talk about 
with you all. 

OEOROE (outraged). Olivia I 

DINAH. Righto. What fiin I 

[Exit DINAH. 

ocoROB. Olivia, you don't seriously su^^st that we 
should discuss these things with a child like Dinah and 
a young man hke Strange, a mere acquaintance. 

OLIVIA. Dinah will have to know. I'm very fond 
of her, George. You can't send me away without 
' telling Dinah. And Brian is my fidend. You have your 
solicitor and your aunt and your conscience to consult ' 
— mayn't I even have Brian ? 

OEOROE (Jorgeliing). I should have thought that your 



OLIVIA. Yes, but we don't know where Jacko Is. 
oeoROE. I was not referring to — er^^Telworthy. 
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OEOftOB. Well, naturally I — you mustn't Oh, 

this is horrible I 
- ~ (ffe comet back to his deti at the otheri come in.) 

-OLIVIA (getimg up). George and I have had Bome 
rather bad news, Aunt Julia. We wanted your advice. 
^,JBrfiere will you sit>- 

LADY HARnEt}/Thank you, Olivia. I can sit down by 
myself. ^-(SAe does to, Mar oeorob. dinau titt on the 
tofa trilh ouviA, and brian half leant againtt the bad 
of il. There it a ku$h of expeclalion. . . .) What is it ? 
Money, I suppose. Nobody's safe nowadays. 

OEOROE (tignaUtTig for help). OUvi a 
■ OUVIA. We've just heard that my first husband la 
still alive. 

DINAH. Telworthy 1 

BBtAH. Good Lord I 

lADY UAHDEN. George I 

DINAH (excitedly). And only this morning I was saying 
that nothing ever happened in this bouse I (Semone- 
fttUy to Olivia) Darling, I don't mean that. Darling 
one I 

LADV HARDEN. What does this mean, George 7 I 
leave you for ten minutes — barely ten minutes — to go 
and look at the pigs, and when I come back you teU 
me that OUvia is a bigamist. 

BRIAN (indigna^y). I say 

OLIVIA (refraining Aim). H'sh I 
^ BRIAN (to Olivia). If this is a row, I'm on your side. 

LADV HARDEN. Well, Gcorge i / 

GEORGE. I'm afraid it's true, Aunt Julia. /^e heard 
the news just before lunch — just before you came. 
We've only this moment had an opportunity of talking 
about it, of wondering what to do. , 

LADY MARDKN. What was his name — Tel — some- 
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I opviA. Jacob Telworthy. 
■''ladv hassbn. So he's alive still 7 

OBOROK. Apparently. There seems to be no doubt 
about it^^ 

^,,ja(fSYiiABDfiN (to OLivu). Didn't you tee him die ? I 
should always want to tee my husband die before I 
married again. Not that I approve of second mar- 
riages, anyhow. I told you so at the time, George. 
/" ouviA. And me. Aunt Julia. 
" LAnv HARDEN. Did I ? Well, I generally say what 
I think. 

. -OBORUB. I ought to tell you. Aunt Julia, that no 
,' blame attaches to Olivia over this. Of that I am per- 

y fectly satisfied. It's nobody's fault, except 

■Tjidy MARnEN. Except Telworthy 'b, /fe seems to have 
been rather careless. Well, what are you going to do 
about it f 

^ OKOROE. That's just it. It's a terrible situation. 

' There's bound to be so much publicity. Not only all 

this, but — but Telworthy 's past and — and everything. 

-lABY HARDEN. 1 should havc said that it was Tel- 
worthy's present which was the trouble. Had he a 
past as well ? 
, ' OLIVIA. He was a fraudulent company promoter. He 
went to prison a good deal. 

" EXDV HARDEN. Geoi^c, you never told me this I 

OEORQE. I — er 

OLIVIA. I don't see icAy he should want to talk 
abfiat it. 

DINAH (vidigTumlbf). What's it got to do with Olivia, 
V anyhow^ It's not her fault. 

' LADV HARDEN (torcoiticalb/). Oh no, I daresay it's 

OLIVIA (fo oeoroe). You wanted to ask Aunt Julia 
what was the right thing to do. 
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BRutr (bursting md). Good Heavens, what it there to 
do except the one and onty thing ? {Th^ aU look at 
him and he become* embarrataeS) I'm sorry. You don't 

OLIVIA. / do, Brian. 

LADY MAHDEif. WeQ, go OD, Mr. Strange. What 
would you do in George's position ? 

BRIAN. Do ? Say to the woman I loved, " You're 
vune, and let this other damned fellow come and take 
yon &om me if he can I " And he couldn't — how 
could he ? — not if the woman chose me, 

(ladv mardxn gaee» at bbian in oTnoEement, 
GEonaE in t^iger. olivia prettet lot hand 
gratejvllt/. He hat taid what the hat been 
wailing — oh, to eagerly^for aeawx b> tia/.) 

DINAH (adoringly). Oh, Brian ! C*« " tohitper) It u 
me, isn't it, and not Olivia i 

BRIAN. You baby, of course^ 

LADY HARDEN. I'm afraid, Mr. Strange, your morals 
are as peculiar as your views on Art. If you had led a 
more healthy life 

BRIAN. This is not a question of morals or of art, it's 
a question of love. 

DINAH. Hear, hear ! 
' LADV HARDEN (lo oeoroe). Isu't It that girl's bed- 
time yet ? 

OLIVIA (to dinah). We'll let her sit up a httle longer 
if she's good. 

DINAH. I will be good, Olivia, only 1 thought anybody, 
however important a debate was, was allowed to say 
" Hear, hear ! " 

OEOROE (coldly). I really think we coold discuss this 
better if Mr. Strange took Dinah out for a walk. 
Strange, if you — er 

OLIVIA. 'Tell them what you have settled first, George. 
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LADY HARDEN. Settled ? What ia there to be settled ? 
It settles itself. 

OEOROE (tadly). That's just it. 

LADY HAHDEN. The marriage must be annulled — is 
that the word, George ? 

OEORGE. I presume so. 

LADY HARDEN. One's sohdtor will know all about that 
of course. 

BRIAN. And when the marriage has been annulled, 
what then ? 

lADY HARDEN. Fresiunsblf Olivia will return to her 
husband. 

BRIAN (bitterly). And thtU't morality I As expounded 
by Bishop Landseer I 

OEOROE (angered). I don't know what you mean by 
Bishop Landseer. Morality is acting in accordance with 
the Laws of the Land and the Laws of the Church. I 
am quite prepared to beUeve that your creed embraces 
neither marriage nor. monogamy, but my creed is 
different. 

BRIAN (^fierceh/). My creed includes both marriage 
atid monogamy, and monogamy means sticking to the 
woman you love, as long as she wants you. 

LADY HARDEN (colmlif). You Buggcst that Gcorge 
and Olivia should go on living together, although 
they have never been legally married, and wait 
for this Telworthy man to divorce her, and then — 
bless the man, what do you think the County would 
say? 

BRIAN {tcornfuUif). Does it matter ? 

DINAH. Well, if you really want to know, the men 
would say, " Gad, she's a fine woman ; I don't wonder 
he sticks to her," and the women would say, " I can't 
Hunk what he sees in her to stick to her like that," and 
they'd both say, " After all, he may be a damn fool, but 
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yoa can't deny he's a sportsmui." That's what the 
County would say. 

OEOHOB (tndignmtljf). Was it for this sort of thing, 
Olivia, that you insisted on having Dinah and Mr. 
Strange in here ? To insult me in my own house ? 
/l&dv harden. I can't think what young people are 
-"coming to nowadays. 

' DUviA. I think, dear, yon and Brian had better go. 

DINAH (geUif^ tip). We will go. But I'm just going 
to say one thing, Uncle George. Brian and I are going 
to marry each other, and when we are married we'll 
stick to each other, howetw many of our dead husbands 
and wives turn up ! 

[She goes out itidignanili/, followed by bbian. 

OEOBOK. Upon my word, this is a pleasant discussion. 

ouviA. I think the discussion is over, George. It is 
only a question of where I shall go, while you are 
brini^ng your — what sort of suit did you call it ? 

LADY HARDEN (to oeoboe). Nullity suit. I suppose that 
tf the best thing ? 

OEOROK. It's horrible. The awfiil publicity. That It 
should be happening to u/, that's what I can't get over. 
.."'' LADY HARDEN. I don't remember anything of the sort 
in the Marden Family before, ever. 

OEoaoE {ahtenlly). Lady Fanny. 

LADY HARDEN (recolUcting). Yes, of course ; bot that 
was two hundred years ago. The standards were differ- 
ent then. Besides, it wasn't quite the same, anyhow. 

OEORUE {abienllt/). No, it wasn't quite the same. 

LADY HARDEN. No. We shall all feel it. Terribly. 

OEOROE (fits apology). It there were any other way I 
OUvia, what am I do ? It it the only way, isn't it ? 
Ail that that fellow said — of course, it sounds very well 
— but as things are. . , . la there anything in marriage, 
or isn't there P You believe that there is, don't you ? 
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•^ You aren't one of these Socialistac Well, then, can we 
go on living together when you're another man's 
wife? It isn't only what people will say, but it u 
wrong, isn't it ? . . . And supposing he doesn't divorce 
you, are we to go on living together, unmarried, for 
ever ? Olivia, you Beem to think that I'm just thinking 
ofthepublicity— what people will say. I'mnot. I'mnot. 
That comes in any way. But I want to do what's right, 
what's best. I don't mean what's best for ut, what 
makes us happiest, I mean what's really best, what's 
Tightest. What anybody else would do in my place. / 
don't know. It's so unfair. You're not my wife at all, 
but I want to do what's right. . . . Oh, Olivia, Olivia, 
you do understand, don't you ? 

(They have both forgotten laov HAnnEN. olivia 
ka» never taken her eye* off him as he makei 
hii last aliempl to convmce himself.) 

OLIVIA (almost tenderly). So very very well, George. 

Oh, I understand just what you are feeling. And oh, 

I do so wish that you could — (with a little sigh) — but then 

, it wouldn't be George, not the George I married — (mih 

., ■ a niejul little laugh) — or didn't quite marry. 

1 . LADY HARDEN. I most Say, I think you are both 

talking a little wildly, 

OLIVIA (repeatmg it, oh, to tenderly). Or didn't — quite 
— marry. (She looks at him with alt her heart in her eyes. 
She it giving him his last chance lo sm/ " Damn Telmorthy ; 
you're mine ! " He tlrvggles desperately teith himself. 
. . . Will hef — teiU hef . . . But ne shall aever kwm, 
for at that moment anne comes in.) 

ANNE. Mr. Pirn is here, sir. 

OEORQE (emerging Jrom the struggle teith an effort), 
Pim ? Pim ? Oh,ah, yes, of course. Mr. Pim. (Looking 
tip) Where have you put him ? 

OLIVIA. I want to see Mr. Pim, too, George. 
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LJU>Y HARDEN. Who ou earth is Mr. Pirn ? 

OLIVIA. Show him in here, Anne. 

ANNE. Yes, madam. [She goet ovt. 

OLIVIA. It was Mr. Pirn who told us about mj 
husband. He came across witli him in the boat, and 
recognised him as the Telworthy he knew in Australia. 

LADY HARDEN. Oh I Shall I be in the vray ? 

OEOROE. No, no. It doesn't matter, does it, Olivia } 

OLIVIA. Please stay. 

ANNE enlert JoUoteed by hr. pni. 

ANNE. Mr. Pim. 

OBOROK (pulling himtelf together). Ah, Mr, Pim I Very 

good of you to have come. The fact is — er (/( it 

loo much for him ; he looks deipairingly at olivia.) 

OLIVIA. We're so sorry to trouble you, Mr. Pim. By 
the way, do you know Lady Marden ? (ur. pim and 
LADV HARDEN bom to toch Other.) Do come and sit down, 
won't you i (She make* room for him on the tofa next to 
her) Hie fact is, Mr. Pim, you gave us rather a surprise 
this morning, and before we had time to realise what 
it all meant, you had gone. 

HR. Piu. A surprise, Mrs. Marden 7 Dear me, not 
an unpleasant one, I hope ? 

OLIVIA. Well, rather a — surprising one. 

OEOROE. Olivia, allow me a moment. Mr. Pim, you 
mentioned a man called Telworthy this morning. My 
wife used to — that is to say, I used to — that is, there 



OLWiA. I think we had better be perfect^ frank, 
George. 

LADY HARDEN. I am sixty-five years of age, Mr, Pim, 
and I can say that I've never had a moment's uneasiness 
by telling the truth. 

UB. piH (afier a deMperale effort to keep up mth the 
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cwtvertaUon). Oh I . . ■ I — er — I'm afraid I am rather 
at sea. Have I — er — left anything ansaid in presenting 
my credentials to you this morning ? This Telworthy 
whom you mention — I seem to remember the name 

OLIVIA. Mr. Pirn, you told us this morning of a man 
whom you had met on the boat, a man who bad come 
down in the world, whom you bad known in Sydney. 
A man called Telworthy. 

UR. FiH (relieved). Ah yes, yes, of course. I did say 
Telworthy, didn't I i Most curious coincidence. Lady 
Marden. Poor man, poor man ! Let me see, it must 
have been ten years ago 

OEOROE. Just a moment, Mr. Pim. You're quite sure 
that his name was Telworthy ? 

MR. PiM. Telworthy — Telworthy — didn't I say Tel- 
worthy I Yes, that was it — Telworthy. Poor fellow I 

OLIVIA. I'm going to be perfectly frank with you, 
Mr. Pim. I feel quite sure that I can trust you. This 
man Telworthy whom you met is my husband. 

UR. PiH. Your husband i (He htok* in mild surprite at 
OEOROE.) But — er 

OLIVIA. My first husband. Hia death was announced 
sis years ago. I had left him some years before that, 
but there seems no doubt &om your story that he's still 
alive. Hia record — the country he comes from — above 
all, the very unusual name — Telworthy. 

UR. Piu. Telworthy — yes — certainly a most peculiar 
name. I remember saying so. Your first husband i 
Dear me ! Dear me ! 

OEOROE. You understand, Mr. Pim, that all this is in 
absolute confidence. 

HR. Piu. Of coiuse, of course. 

OLIVIA. Well, since he Is my husband, we naturally 
want to know something about him. Where is he now, 
for instance i 
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MR. PIM (lUTprited). Where is he now ? But surely I 
told you i I told you what happened at Marseilles ? 

OEOROE. At Marseilles 7 

HH. piu. Yes, yes, poor fellow, it was most unfortu- 
nate. {Quite happy again) You must understand. Lady 
Marden, that although I had met the poor fellow before 
in Australia, I was never in any way intimate 

OEOBOB {thumping the dett). Where is he nom, that's 
what we want to know ? 

(mr. PIM turns to Aim with a itarl.) 

ouviA. Please, Mr. Pim 1 

PIM. Where is he now ? But — but didn't I tell you 
of the curious fatality at Marseilles — poor fellow — the 
fish-bone ? 

ALL. Fish-bone P 

MR. PIM. Yes, yes, a herring, I understand. 

ouTiA (mtderstanding^t(). Do you mean he's dead 7 

MR. PIN. Dead — of course — didn't I ? 

OLIVIA (latighing kyaiericalltf). Oh, Mr. Pim, you — 

oh, what • husband to have— oh, I (fivJ tAai it 

alt the can lat/Jbr the moment.) 

LADY MARDEN. Pull yoursclf together, Olivia. This is 
so unhealthy for you. (To pim) So he really u dead 
ttiiH time ? 

MR. piH. Oh, undoubtedly, undoubtedly. A fish- 
bone lodged in his throat. 

OEORGE (tn/ing to reaUte it). Dead I 

OLIVIA {itru^ling with her lavghUr). I think you must 
excuse me, Mr. Pim — I can never thank you enough — 
a herring — there's something about a herring — morality 
depends on such httle things — George, yon (/Shak- 
ing her head at him tn a neak ttaie of laughter, the hurrUt 
out oftheroom.) 

MR. PIM. Dear me 1 Dear me 1 

oxoROE. Now, let us have this quite dear, Mr. Pim, 
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You say that the man, Telworthy, Jacob Telworthy, is 
dead ? 

HA. piM. Telworthy, yes — didn't I say Telworthy ? 
This man I was telling you about 

QEOROE. He's dead ? 

MR. PIM. Yes, yes, he died at Marseilles. 

LADY HARDEN. A dispensation of Providence, George. 
One can look at it in no other light. 

OEOROG. Dead 1 (Suddenly annoged) Really, Mr. Pirn, 
I think you inight have told us before. 

MR. PiM. But I — I KM telling you — I 

OEOROB. If you had only told us the whole story at 
once, instead of in two — two instalments lake this, you 
would have saved us all a good deal of anxiety. 

MR. PIM. Really, I 

UDv MARDBN'. I am sure Mr. Pim meant well, George, 
but it seems a pity he couldn't have said so before. If 
the man was dead, »Ay try to hush it up ? 

HR. PIM (lost again). Really, Lady Marden, I 

OEOROE (getting up). Well, well, at any rate, I am 
much obliged to you, Mr. Pim, for having come down 
to us this afternoon. Dead ! De mortuii, and so forth, 
but the situation would have been impossible had 
he lived. Good-bye 1 (Holding otU Mi hand) Good- 
bye I 

LADY HARDEN. Good-bye, Mr. Pim. 

MR. PIM. Good-bye, good-bye ! (qboroe laket him to 
the door.) Of course, if I had— (to Mmulf) Telworthy 
— I thtnt that was the name. (He goei out, ttili 

mmdaiag^ . — . " ■— — - 

" "qeorde (nitk a tigh of thanifulnett). WeQ I This is 
wonderful news. Aunt Julia. 

LADY KARDEN. Most providential ! . . . You under- 
stand, of course, that you are not married to Olivia i 

OEOROE (who didn't). Not married ? 
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LADY HARDEN. If her first husband only died at 
Marseilles a few days ago 

OEOROE. Good Heavens I 

LADY HARDEN. Not that it matters. You cau get 
married quietly again. Nobody need know. 

OEOROE (considering i(). Yes . . . yes. Then all these 
years we have been — er Yes. 

LADY HARDEN. Who's goiug to know ? 

QEOROE. Yes, yes, that's true. . . . And in perfect 
innocence, too. 

LADY HARDEN. I should suggest a Registry OHice in 
London. 

OEOROE. A Registry Office, yes. 

LADY HARDEN. Better go Up to town this afternoon. 
Can't do it too quickly. 

OEOROE. Yes, yes. We can stay at an hotel 

LADY HARDEN (surprisol). Gcorgc I 

GEORGE. What ? 

LADY HARDEN, You will stay at your club. 

OEOROE. Oh — ah — yes, of course, Aunt Julia. 

LADY HARDEN. Better take your solicitor with you to 
be on the safe side. ... To the Registry Office, I mean. 

OEOROE. Yes. 

LADY HARDEN (pelting up). Well, I must be getting 
along, George. Say good-bye to OUvia for me. And 
those children. Of course, you won't allow this absurd 
love-business between them to come to anything ? 

OEOROE. Most certainly not. Good-bye, Aunt 

LADY HARDEN (jndicaiing the windows). I'M go thi» way. 
(ijj ghe goet) And get Olivia out more, George. I 
don't like these hysterics. You want to be firm with 

OEOROE {frmly). Yes, yes ! Good-bye I 

{He wavet to her and then goei back to hit teat.') 
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(OLIVIA comet m, and tbatdt in the middle of 
ike room looking at him. He comet to her 
eagerly.) 
QEORQE (holding out hit handt). Olivia ! Olivia I 

(But it it not to eaty as ihat.) 
ouviA (dramng herie^ up proudly). Mrs. Telworthy I 
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OLIVIA M tlandmg where me UJi her at the end of 
the latt act. 

OEORaB (iaieti aback). Olivia, I — I don't understand. 

OLIVIA (leaving melodrama with a Utile laugh atid coming 
dtum to him). Poor George ! Did I frighten you rather ? 

GEORGE. You're so strange to-day. I don't undei^ 
stand you. You're not like the Olivia I know. 

(Thetf lit doten on the lofa together.) 

OLivu. Perhaps you don't know me very well after 
all. 

OEOROB (affedionaUh/). Oh, that's nonsense, old girl. 
You're just my Olivia. 

ouTiA. And yet it seemed as though I wasn't going 
to be your Olivia half an hour ago. 

OEOROB (with a ihudder). Don't talk about it. It 
doesn't bear thinking about. Well, thank Heaven 
that's over. Now we can get married again quietly 
and nobody will be any the wiser. 
. OLIVIA. Married again 7 

oaoBOE. Yes, dear. As you — er — (he taught imeanlt/) 
said just now, you are Mrs. Telworthy. Just for the 
moment. But we can soon put that right. My idea 
was to go up this evening and — er — make arrangements) 
and if you come up to-morrow morning, if we can 
iDBnage it by then, we could J^et quietly married at a 
Registry Office, and — er — nobody any the wiser. 
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OLIVIA. Yes, I see./yYou want me to many yon at a 
Registry Office to-morrow ? 

QEOROE. If we can arrange it by then. I don't know 
how long these things take, but I should imagine there 
would be no difficulty. 

ouviA. Oh no, that part ought to be quite easv/ 
But (She hetitaUt.) '^ 

OEOBOE. But what ? 

OLIVIA. Well, if you want to marry me to-morroW| 
George, oughtn't you to propose to me first f 

OEOiuiB {amasei). Propose ? 

OLIVIA. Yes. It is usual, isn't it, to propose to a 
person before you marry her, and — and we want to do 
the usual thing, don't we t 

Qxawx (ttpteC), But you — but we , . . 

OLIVIA. You see, dear, you're George Marden, and 
I'm Olivia Telworthy, and you — you're attracted by me, 
and think I would make you a good wife, and you want 
to marry me. Well, naturally you propose to me first, 
and — tell me how much you are attracted by me, and 
what a good wife yon think I shall make, and how 
badly you want to marry me. 

aBOitOE (JiUUng into the humour of it, at he ihinki). The 
baby I Did she want to be proposed to all over again ? 
^ OLIVIA. Well) she did rather. 

OEOBOE (rather fancying hxmielfat an actor). She shall 
tJien. (He adoptt what he contideri fo be an appropriate 
atOiude) Mrs. 'Telworthy, I have long admired you in 
silence, and the time has now come to put my admiration 
into words. Er (Butt^arenUyhefindtadiffiailty^ 

OLIVIA (Aope/H%). Into words. 

OEOBOE. Er 

OUVIA (m(A the idea of helping). Oh, Mr. Marden I 

GKOKOE. Er — ^may I call you Olivia i 

(HJViA. Yes, George. 
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aEOROE (toMirtg her lumd). Olivia — 1 (He hen- 

lalet.) 

OLIVIA. I don't want to interrupt, but oughtn't you 
to be on your knees ? It is — usual, I believe. If one 
of the servants came in, you could say you were looking 
for my scissors. 

OEORoE. Really, Olivia, you must allow me to manage 
my own proposal in my own way. 

OLIVIA (meeklg). I'm sorry. Do go on. 

OEOROE. Well, er — confoimd it, Olivia, I love you. 
Will you marry me ? 

OLIVIA. Thank you, George, I will think it over. 

OEOROE (lavghing). Silly girl I Well then, to-morrow 
morning. No wedding-cake, I'm afraid, Olivia. {He 
laughs again) But we'll go and have a good lunch 
somewhere. 

OLIVIA. I will think it over, George. 

QEOROB (good-hutnouredli/). Well, give us a kiss while 
you're thinking. 

OLIVIA. I'm afraid you mustn't kiss me until we are 
actually engaged. 

OEORQE (laughing fauatUy). Oh, we needn't take it as 
seriously as all that. 

OLIVIA. But a woman must take a proposal seriously, 

OEOROE (alarmed at lat(). What do you mean i 

OLIVIA. I mean that the whole question, as I heard 
somebody say once, demands much more anxious 
thought than either of us has given it. These hasty 
marriages 

GEOHQB. Hasty 1 

OLIVIA. Well, you've only just proposed to me, and 
you want to marry me to-morrow. 

OEOROE. Now you're talking perfect nonsense, Olivia, 
You know quite well that our case is utterly different 
bom — from any other. 
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OLIVIA. All the same, one has to ask oneself questions. 
\Wth a yoang girl like — ^well, with a yonng girl, love 
may well seem to be all that matters. But with a 
woman of my age, it is different. I have to ask myself 
If you can afford to sapport a wife. 

OEOROE (coldly). Fortanately that is a qnestion ^at 
you can very easOy answer for yourself. 

OLIVIA. Well, but I have been hearing rather bad 
reports lately. What with taxes always going up, and 
rents always going down, some of our l^idowners are 
getting into rather straitened circumstances. At least, 
so I'm told. 

OEOROE. I don't know what you're talking about. 

OLIVIA (surprited). Oh, isn't it true ? I heard of a 
case only this morning— a landowner who always seemed 
to be very comfortably off, but who couldn't afford an 
allowance for his only niece when she wanted to get 
married. It made me think that one oughtn't to judge 
by appearances. 

OEOHOE. You know perfectly well that I can afford to 
support a wife as my wife should be supported. 

OLIVIA. I'm so glad, dear. Then your income — yoa 
aren't getting anxious at all P 

OEOROE {tiiffiy)- You know perfectly well what my 
income is. I see no reason for anxiety in the future. 

OLIVIA. Ah, well, then we needn't think about that 
any more. Well, then, there is another thing to be 
considered. 

OEOROE. I can't make out what you're up to. Don't 
you want to get married ; to — er — legalise this extra- 
ordinary situation in which we are placed 7 

OLIVIA. I want to be sure that I am going to be happy, ^ 
George. I can't just jump at the very first offer I have 
had since my husband died, without considering the 
whole question very carefully. 
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OEORai. So I'm under consideration, eb ? 
. Every suitor is 



OfiKA. 

-""otohob 



''^EOBQi (tarcatticaUt/, at he lAinit). Well, go on, 

OLIVIA. Well, then, there's your niece. Yon have a 
niece who lives with you. Of course Dinah is a delight- 
ful girl, but one doesn't like marrying into a household 
in which there is another grown-up womanr Bat 
perhaps she will be getting married herself soon ? 

GEOBOE. I see no prospect of it, 

OLIVIA. I think it would make it much easier if she did. 

OEOiioc. Is this a threat, Otivia ? Are you telling 
me that if I do not allow young Strange to marry Dinah, 
you will not marry me ? 

OLIVIA. A threat ? Oh no, George, 

OEOROK. Then what does it mean ? 

ouviA. I'm just wondering if you love me as much aa 
Brian loves Dinah. You do love me ? 

OEOROB (Jirotn hit heart). You know I do, old girl. 
(He comes to her.) 

OUVIA. You're not just attracted by my pretty face ? 
, . . /* it a pretty face ? 

oEoaoE. It's an adorable one. (He triet to tut U, but 
the turnt amag.) 

OUVIA. How can I be sure that it is not only my face 
which makes you think that you care for me ? Love 
which rests upon a mere outward attraction cannot lead 
to any lasting happiness — as one of omr thinkers has 
observed. 

OBOROB. What's come over yon, Olivia ? I don't 
understand what you're driving at. Why should you 
doubt my love ? 

OLIVIA. Ah !— Why ? 

OEORQE. You can't pretend that we haven't been 
happy together. I've — I've been a good pal to yon, 
eh f We — we suit each other, old girl. 
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OLIVIA. Do we ? 

QBORGB. Of course we do. 

OUViA. I wonder. When two people of oar age think 
of getting marriedf one wants to be very sure that there 
is real community of ideas between them. Whether it is 
& comparatively trivial matter, Uke the right colow for 
a curtain, or some very much more serious question of 
conduct which arises, one wants to feel that there is 
some chance of agreement between husband and 
wife. 

QEOROE. We — we love each other, old girl, 

OLIVIA. We do now, yes. But what shall we be Uke 
in five years' time F Supposing that after we have been 
married five years, we found ourselves estranged from 
each other upon such questions as Dinah's future, or 
the decorations of the drawing-room, or even the advice 
to give to a triend who had innocently contracted a 
bigamous marriage ? How bitterly we should regret 
then our hasty plunge into a matrimony which was no 
true partnership, whether of tastes, or of ideas, or even 
of consciences ! {With a tigh) Ah me ! 

QEOBOG (nastily). Unfortunately 'for your argument, 
Olivia, I can answer you out of your own mouth. You 
seem to have forgotten what you said this morning in 
the case of — er — young Strange. 
_,— rpcffiA (reproachfulhf). Is it quite fair, George, to 
drag up what was said tliis morning ? 

GEOROE. You've brought it on yourself. 

OUVIA. I ? . . . Well, and what did I say this 
morning ? 
,— — UEoEGE. You said that it was quite enough that 
Strange was a gentleman and in love with Dinah for 
me to let them marry each other. 

OLIVIA. Oh I ... It that enough, George t 

OEOROE (JriumphaHllt/). Yon said so. 
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OLIVIA (mukli/). Well, if you tfaiok so, too, I — I don't 
mind risking it. 

OEOROE (ktJtdlif). Aha, my dear 1 You see I 

OLIVIA. Then you do think it's enough i 

OEOHGE. I — er Yea, yea, I — I think so, 

ouviA (^oing l" hint). My darling one 1 Then we can 
have a double wedding. How jotly I 

QBOROE (atlounded). A double one I 

OLIVIA. Yes. You and me, Brian and Dinah. 

a&OROE (Jlrml^). Now look here, Olivia, understand 
once and for atl, I am not to be blackmailed into giving 
my consent to Dinah's engagement. Neither black- . 
mailed nor tricked. Our marriage haa nothing whatever 
to do with Dinah's. 

OLIVIA. No, dear. I quite understand. They may 
take place about the same time, but they have nothing 
to do with each other. 

QEOROE. I see no prospect of Dinah's marriage taking 
place for many years. 

OUVIA. No, dear, that was what I said. 

GEORQB (not understanding Jar the ffiofflenf). Yoa 
said . . .'i I see. Now, Olivia, let us have this per- 
fectly clear. You apparently insist on treating my— «r 
— proposal as serious. 

OLIVIA (surprised). Wasn't it serious ? Were you 
trifling with me ? 

OEORQB. You know quite well what I mean. You 
treat it as an ordinary proposal from a man to a woman 
who have never been more than acquaintances before. 
Very well then. Will you tell me what you propose to 
do, if you decide to — ah — refuse me ? You do not 
suggest that we should go on living together — un- 
married i 

OLIVIA (shocked). Of course not, George I What 
would the County — I mean Heaven — I mean the Law 
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— I mean, of caurte not ! Besides, it's so ii 

If I decide to accept you, of courte I shall marry you. 

OEORGE. Quite so. And if you — ah— decide to refuse 
me ? What will you do ? 

ouviA. Nothing. 

QfiOBOE. Meaning by that ? 

OUVIA. Just that, George. I shall stay here — just as - 
before. I like this house. It wants a Uttle re-decorating 
perhaps, but I do like it, George. . . . Yes, I shall be 
quite happy here, 

OEOROE. I see. Yon will continue to live down here 
— in spite of what you said just now about the 
immorality of it. 

OLIVIA {mrfrited). But there's nothing immoral in a 
widow living alone in a big country house, with perhaps 
the niece of a friend of hers staying with her, just to 
keep her company. 

OEOBQZ (tarcatUc). And what shall / be doing, when 
you've so very kindly taken possession of my house 
forme? 

OLIVIA. I don't know, George. Travelling, I expect. 
You could come down sometimes with a chaperone. I 
suppose there would be nothing wrong in that. 

OEOBOB (tTuUgnant). Thank you t And what if I 
refuse to be turned out of my house ? 

OLIVIA. Then, seeing that we can't both be in it, it 
looks as though you'd have to torn me out. (Catualli/) 
I suppose there are legal ways of doing these things. 
You'd have to consult your soUcitor again. 

aEOBOE (anaeed). Legal ways ? 

OLIVIA. Well, you couldn't throtv me out, could yon ? 
You'd have to get an injunction against me — or 
prosecute me for trespass — or something. It would 
make an awfuUy unusual case, wouldn't it 7 The papers 
would be full of it> 
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OEOitai. You must be mad I 

OLiTtA (dreatHtfy). Widow of well-known ex-«onvict 
takes posseasioii of J.P.'s house. Popular coun^ 
gentleman denied entrance to his own home. Doomed 
to travel. 

GEOBOi (mgrUy). I've had enough of this. Do jon 
mean all this nonsense \ 

ouTiA. I do mean, George, that I am in no hany to 
" go up to London and get married. I love tlte country 
just now, and (imfA a ttgh) after this morning, I'm — 
rather tired of husbands. 

awaEot (» a rage}. I've never heard bo madt— 
damned nonsense in my life. I will leave yon to oome 
to your senses. (He goet otd in^tgnaKlkf^ 

(OLIVIA, wAa Ao* forgkm Aim olrcMly, tikromi m 
homgkut after kirn, ttmdtiunhanilriiimpkaiakf 
to her dear citrtoMw. Sie Uixe IAhn, ewulmg, 
to the tofa, and haejuet got to work again, 
what MR, pm appean at tie open mtdomt.) 
piH (n a whitper), £r, may I come in, Mrs. Marden ? 
OLIVIA (timing round m ntrprue). Mr. Pirn I 
piK {anaamahf). Mr. Marden i»— er — not here P 
OLIVIA {get&^ tip). Do yon want to see him ? I 
will teU him. 

PIH. No, no, no I Not put the wcudd 1 (Ht eomee ■■ 
and loott anxioiufy at the doer) There is no immediate 
danger of his returning, Mrs. Marden ? 

OLIVIA (tarprited). No, 1 don't think so. What is it ? 

PH. I took the liberty of returning l^ the window in 
the hope of— «r— coming upon yoo akme, Mzs. Marden. 

OLIVIA. Yes? 

PIM {ttUl rather nerwmt). I— er— Mr. Marden wHl be 
very angry with me. Qiiite rightfy. I blame myidf 
entirely. I do not know how I can have been w BtupkL 
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OLIVIA. What is it, Mr. Pirn ? Has my fausbaod come 
to life again ? 

PIM. Mrs. Murden, I throw mjmelf on your mercy 
entirely. The fact is — hia name was Polwittle. 

(HjviA (at a lots). Whose ? My husband's ? 

pm. Yestyea. The name came back to me suddenly, 
just as I reached the gate. Polwittle, poor fellow, 

ouTiA. But, Mr. Pirn, my husband's name was 
Telworriiy. 

piK. No, no, Polwittle. 

OLIVIA. But, really I ought to . . . 

PIM (jCrm/p). Polwittle. It came back to me suddenly 
just as I reached the gate. For the moment, I had 
thoughts of conveying the news by letter. I was 
naturally dlsincliiied to return in person, an d ' 
Polwittle. {Proudfy) If you remember, I always said 
it was a curious name. 

OLIVIA. But who it Polwittle ? 

PIM (m titrprue at her tUtptdify). The man I have 
been telling you about, who met witli the sad fatality 
at Marseilles. Henry Polwittle — or was it Ernest ? No, 
Henry, I think. Poor fellow. 

ouviA (indigiMMtbf). But you sud his name was 
Telworthy ! How couU you ? 

PIM. Yes, yes, I blame myself entirely. 

OLivu. But how could you lAiwi <^ a name like 
Telworthy, if it wasn't Telworthy ? 

PIM (eagerly). Ah, that Is the really interesting tiling 
about the whole matter. 

OLIVIA. Mr. Pim, all your visits here to-day have been 
interesting. 

PIM. Yes, bat you see, on my first appearance here 
this morning, I was received by — er — Miss Diana. 

OLIVIA. Dinah. 

PIM. Miss Dinah, yet. She was in — er — rattier a 
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conununicative mood, and she happened to mentioD, by 
way of passing the time, that before youi marriage to 
Mr. Marden you had been a MiS^-er 

OLIVIA. Telworthy. 

piH. YcB, yes, Telworthy, of course. She mentioned 
also Australia. By some process of the brain — which 
strikes me as decidedly curious — when I was trying to 
recollect the name of ihe poor fellow on the boat, whom 
you remember I hod also met in Australia, the fact that 
this other name was also stored in my memory, a name 
equally peculiar — this fact I say . . . 

OLiTU (_nemg that the teiUetwe it rapidlg going lo 
fieeet). Yes, I understand. 

piM. I blame myself) I blame myself entirely. 

OLIVIA. Oh, yoQ mustn't do that, Mr. Pim. It was 
really Dinah's fault for inflicting all our family history 
on you. 
^. — ^ik. Oh, but a charming young woman. I assure 
you JLvas very much interested in all that she told me. 
^fGeOing up) Well, Mrs. — er — Marden, I can only hope 
that you will forgive me for the needless distress I have 
caused you to-day. 

OLIVIA. Oh, you mustn't worry about that — ^please. 

pm. And you will tell youi husband — you will break 
the news to him ? 

OLIVIA {miling to kenelf), I will — break the news to 
hhn. 

PIM. YoQ understand how it is that I thought it 
better to come to you in the first place ? 

OLIVIA. I am very glad you did. 

PIM (holding out kit hand). Then I will say good-bye, 

OLIVIA. Just a moment, Mr, Pim. Let us have it 
quite clear this time. You never knew my husband, 
Jacob Telworthy, you never met him in Australia, yon 
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BRIAN (Jumping lip). I say, do you really ? Have you 

squared him } I mean, has he 

OLIVIA. Go and catch them up now. Well talk about 
it later on. 

BRIAN. Bless you. Bighto. 

(As he goeM out by the mmdomi, qkohoe comet » at 
tAe door, oeoroe tUittdt looking after lam, 
and lien btnu to olivia, who it ahtorhed in 
her curtaint. He tvaikt up and down the room, 
^fidgetmg milh tMngi, waiting for her to tpeak. 
At the tatft nothing, he b^int to talk kimtelf, 
but in an oimoutfy unconcerned way. There 
it a paute qfier each antwer of hert, before he 
gelt out hit next remark.) 
OEoaoE (coMo/Zy). Good-looking fellow, Strange. 
OLIVIA (equalfy caiually). Brian — yes, isn't he ? And 
such a nice boy. . . . 

OBonoE. Got fifty pounds for a picture the other day, 
didn't he? Hey? 

ouviA. Yes. Of course he has onfy just begun. , . . 
GEORGE. Critics think jvell of him, what ? 
OLIVIA. They all say he has genius. Oh, I dtm't 
think there's any doubt about it. . . . 

OBOROK. Of course, I don't profess to know anything 
about painting. 

OLIVIA. You've never had time to take it up, dear. 

OEORoE. I know what I like, of course. Can't say 

I see much in this new-fangled stuff. If a man can 

paint, why can't he paint like — like Rubens or — or 

Reynolds? 

'OLIVIA. I Boppoie we all have our own styles. Brian 
will find his directly. Of course, he's only just begin- 
ning. . . . 

OBOBOE. But they think a lot of him, what } 
(HJTu. Oh yea I 
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OKDBOX. H'm I . . . Good-looking feAnv. 

(There it ratker a loa^r tiieace tUt timt. ■*™'™ 
coidmiet lo hope Uot kt ia o ffem rimg emiaat 
a»d vKcomxmed. Ht Ha»ia hakim^ at 
ouvia's work far a mamaiL) 

oBMHic. Nearij fini^ed 'em ? 

ouvu. Veiy m^^f. Are mj awaaa there 7 

QBOBos ( fo m ii nj rvtMiQ. Scasson ? 

ouvUl AW-beK they aie. . . . 

oSaKOE. Where are jou gmng to pat 'em ? 

OUviA (at if naibf wondering). I don't quite know, 
... 1 haU tbou^t of thia room, but — I'm not quite 

SUK' 

uttuKoic. Brighten the tmm u|) a bcL 

ouvu. Yes. . . . 

OKOHOB (ir^Hmg ouer to lAc pramat emtamu). H'm. 
They are a bit faded. 

ouvu {tkaHag ami htr», a»d lotim^ at liam trilitmlhf). 
Sometimes I think I kive them, and inmntimfn I'm not 
quite sore. 

asoBOK. Best way is to haog 'em i^ Mtd see bam you 
like 'em then. Always take 'em dowa again. 

OLIVIA. That's rather a good idea, George I 

OBOBGE. Best way. 

ouTu. Yes. ... I tluidc we might dn thaL . . . 
The only thing is (jA« keeUalea). 

flEOHQK. What ? 

OUVIA. Well, the carpet and tlte chairs, Mtd dto 
coshions and things 

DEOROE. What about 'em P 

OEonoK. You'd want a new caipet, dt ? 
OLiTiA {doHbtJitlfy). Y— yes. Well, at 
anyhow. 

OEOHOE. H'm. . . , WeQ, irtiy not ? 
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OLIVIA. Ob, but 

OEOROE (with an anrkmard laugh). We're not so hard ap 
OS all that, you know. 

OLIVIA. No, I suppose not. (Thoughtjiil^) I suppose 
it would meui that I should have to go up to London 
for them. That's rather a nuisance. 

GKoaoR (extremebf catnal). Oh, I don't know. We 
might go up together one day. 

OLIVIA. Well, of course if we were up — for anything 
else — we could just look about us, and see if we could 
find what we want. 

OEOBOE. That's what I meant. 

(There it another tilence. okohge it monderiag 
whether to come to cloter quartert wUh the 
great quetlion.) 

ouviA. Oh, by the way, Geoi^[e 

OEOROE. Yes ? 

OLIVIA (innocently). I told Brian, and I expect hell 
tell Dinah, that Mr. Pirn had made a mistake about the 



E (attonithed). You told Brian that Mr. 1 

OUVIA. Yes — I told him that the whole thing was a 
mistake. It seemed the simplest way. 

GEOROB. Olivia I Then you mean that Brian and 
Dinah think that — that we have been married all the 
time? 

OLIVIA. Yes. . . . Hiey both tliink so now. 

OEOROE {coming clote to her). Olivia, does that mean 
that you are thinking of marrying me ? 

OUVIA. At your old Registry Office t 

OEOROE (eagerbf). Yes I 

OLIVIA. To-morrow i 

OEORCIi. Yes I 

ouvtA. Do you want me to very much ? 

OBOBOB. My darlingt you know I do I 
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OLiTiA (a Uuk apprthamve). We should have to do 
it very quietly. 

OEOBOE. Of course, darling. Nobody need know at 
all. We don't xwtt anybody to know. And now 
that you've put Brian and Dinah off the scent, by 

telling them that Mr. Pim made a mistake {He 

breaJct off, and tm/M adtmnngli/) That was very clever 
of you, Olivia. I should never have thought of that. 

OLIVIA (omaxatli/). No, darling. . . . You don't think 
it was wrong, George 7 

OBOROB (Au verdict). An innocent deception . . , per- 
fectly harmless. 

OLIVIA. Yea, dear, that was what I thought about — 
about what I was doing. 

QEOHOE. Then you wiU come to-mmrow ? (She nodi^ 
And if we happen to see the carpet, or anything that 



OBOKOK (fieamng). And a wedding hmch at the 
Carlton, what ? (She nodi eagerUf.) And — and a bit 
of ft honeymoon in Pftris ? 
OLIVIA. Oh, George I 
OBORoi (Akngri/y). Give us a kiss, old girl. 
OLIVIA (Jovinghf). George I 

(rSie Ae/rff ftp her chetk to Mm. He htiet it, and 
^^^-''^^then mddeidy takeM her in fut armi.) 
.^■"'^BORoK. Don't ever leave me, old girl. 

OLIVIA (o^clHMKiie/y). Don't ever send me away, old 
boy. 

OBOBOS {feroenibf). I won't. . . . (AtBhear^) I — I 

don't think I wou)d have, you know. I — I 

(dinar and bbian ofppetr at the mndomt, haring 
teen mr. pim tafefy off!) 
PIKAH (nrprited). Co, I aay 1 

(oioRoi Aari% MOW* om^.} 
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flEOHOE. Hallo I 

DINAH (going tip mpdmnulif to him). Give me one, tooi 
George ; Brian won't mind. 

BaiAN. Really, Dinah, you are the limit. 

OEOHoE (JbrmaUg, but ayoying 0). Do you mind, Mr. 
Strange i 

BEiAN {fl Utile imamforUdtly). Oh, I say, sir 

OBOROE. Well risk it, Dinah. (He iitta her.) 

DINAH (triumphantly to bkian). Did you notice that 
one i That wasn't just an ordinary affeetiooate kiss. 
It was a special bless -you -my -children one. (To 
qeoroe) Wasn't it t 

OLija*. You do talk nonsense, darling. 
' — "niNAH. Well, I'm so happy, now that Mr. Pirn has 

relented about your first husband 

(o£OR0E caichei olivia's tge and tmiUt ; Mhe tmlet 
back : but they are different tmHet.) 

QEOBOE (the acior). Yes, yes, stupid fellow Pim, 
what ? 

BRIAN. Absolute idiot. 

DINAH, — And now that George has relented about 
my first husband. 

QEOROE. You get OD much too quickly, young woman. 
(To Brian) So you want to marry my Dinah, eh ? 

BRIAN (tvilh a tmile). Well, I do rather, air. 

DINAH (hattUy). Not at once, of course, George. We 
want to be engaged for a long time first, and write 
letters to each other, and tell each other how modi 
we love each other, and sit next to each other when we 
gfi out to dinner. 

OBORQE (l0 ouvia). Well, thai sounds fairly harmlcM, 
I think. 

OLIVIA (tmiling). I think so. . . . 

oKOROE (to BRIAN). Then you'd better have a talk with 
me — er — Brian. 
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BRIAN. Thank you very much, sir. 
OEOROE. Well, come along then. {Lookitig at Ut 
tvatch) I am going up to town after tea, bo we'd 

DINAH. I say I Are yon going to London ? 

OEOROE (with the tmile of the conspiralor). A little 
business. Never you tnind, young lady. 

DINAH {calmly). All right. Only, bring me bade 
something nice. 

OEORUE (A) Brian). Shall we walk down and look at 
the pigs t 

BRIAN. Righto ! 

ouviA. Don't go far, dear. I may want you in a 
moment. 

OEOROE. All right, darling, we'll be on the terrace. 

\Theif go out together. 

DINAH. Brian and George always try to discuss me 
in front of the piga. So tactless of them. Are you 
going to London, too, darling i 

OUVIA. To-morrow morning. 

DINAH. What are you going to do in London i 

OLIVIA. Oh, shopping, and — one or two tittle things. 

DINAH. With George i 

OLmA. Yes. . . . 

DINAH. I say, wasn't it lovely about Pirn? 

OUVIA. Lovely i 

DINAH. Yes ; he told me alt about it. Making such 
a hash of things, I mean. 

OLIVIA (tnnoceni/y). Did he make a hash of things ? 

DINAH. Well, I mean keeping on coining like that. 
And if yoB look at it all round — well, for all he lisd to 
say, he needn't really have come at all. 

oi,iviA (tmiUng to hertelf). I shouldn't quite say that, 
Dinah. (SAe ttaadt vp and Mhakei oai ike cMrtoiM.) 

DINAH. I say, aren't they jolly ? 
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OLIVIA (demure^). I'm ao glad everybody likes them. 
Tell George I'm ready, will yon ? 

DINAH. I say, is he going to hang them up for 
you? 

ouvu. Well, I thought be could reach beat. 
DINAH. Righto! What fan! {AHhewmdoKt)GeoTgel 
Geo^ I {To OLIVIA) Brian is just telling George about 
the five shillings he's got in the Post Office. . . . 
George I 

OEOROE (Jyotn the terrace). Coming ! 

(He hurriet in, the model huband. BSian Jblltmi.) 
ouviA. Oh, George, just hang these up for me, will 
you ? 

QBOROB. Of course, darting. Ill get the steps from 
the library. 

[He ^irriet out. 
(bbian iate» out his tkelching block. It it obvioiu 
thai hi* five i^Uingi hat turned the took. He 
boKt to DINAH. He kisset olivia'b hand mtA 
an air. He Tnotiona to dinah to be seated.) 
DINAH (impretted). What is it ? 
BRIAN (begiiming to dram). Portrait of Lady Strange. 
(qborqe hurries in mth the tteps, and gets to tvori. 
There is a great deal of curUiin, and for the 
moment he becomes tUghUy involved in it. 
However, Ay drilling it over his head and 
thoulderi, he manages to get tuccessfiilbf up 
the tteps. There we may leaoe Aim. 
But me have not quite fmihed tvHh hr. fih. It 
it a matter of honour with him now that he 
should get hit little story quite accurate before 
passing ovt of the hardens' life for ever. So 
he comes baci for the last time ; for the latt 
time me see his head at the nmtdom. He 
Khitpert to oltvia.) 
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It is an evening of 1919 >t Kate's dramijig-rooni. She it 
expecting Mm, and the Curtain goes up at he it 



MAID. Mr. Cyril Norwood. 

{He comet hi.) 
NORWOOD (^for the uaid'b hmejtl, biti you may be tare 
the knoms). Ah, good evening, Mrs. Camberley J 
KATE, Good evening ! 

{They ihake handt. Norwood it tleek and protper- 
out, in a morning coat tvith a white tUp to hit 
Tvaittcoat. He it good - loolting m rather an 
obvioug way with rather an <^iotu mottttache. 
Moit women like him — at Uait, to he will tell 
you.) 
NORWOOD (at toon at they are alone). Mf darling 1 
KATE. Cyril I 

(He taies her handt and tittet them. He would titt 
her face, but the it not quite ready Jbr thit.) 
KORWooo. YoD let me yesterday. Why nia3m't I kiss 
you ti>-day f 

KATE. Not just yet, dear. I want to talk to yon. 
Come and ait down. 

(They tit ott the to/a U^ether.) 
, NORWOOD. Yon aren't sorry for what you said yester- 
day ? 

US L 
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KATB {looking at hint Ihoughtfiiib/, and that ikakmg her 
heed). No. 

NORWOOD. Then what's happened t 

SATE. I've juat had a letter from Dennis. 

NORWOOD (anxioiuli/). Dennis — your husband ? 

KATK. Yes. 

NORWOOD. Where does he write &om t 

KATE. India. 

NORWOOD. Oh, well I 

KATE. He says I may expect him home almost as 
soon as I get the letter. 

NORWOOD. Good Heavens I 

KATE. Yes. . . . 

NORWOOD {alteayt hopefut). Perhaps he didn't catch 
the boat that he expected to. Wouldn't be have cabled 
from somewhere on the way ? 

KATE. You can't depend on cables nowadays. I 
don't know What are we to do, Cyril ? 

NORWOOD. You know what I alwa3rs wanted you to 
do. {He iaktM her handt) Come away with me. 

KATE {douhtfulhf). And let Dennis come home and 
find — ao empty house } 

NORWOOD {eagerly). You are nothing to him, and he 
Is nothing to you. A war-wedding I — after you'd been 
engaged to each other for a week I And forty-eight 
hours afterwards he is sent out to India — and you 
haven't seen him since. 

KATE. Yes. I keep telling myself that. 

NORWOOD. The world may say that you're his wife 
and he's your husband, but — what do yon know t^ 
him } He won't even be the boy you mauled. Hell 
be a stranger whom you'll hardly recognise. And yon 
aren't the girl he married. You're a womsn now, and 
you're just beginning to leam what k>ve Is. Come 
with vw. 
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KATE. It's true, it's true. But he hat been fighting 
for us. And to come home again after those four yean 
of exile, and find 

NOHWooD. Exile — that's im<i)lrlng much too much of 
it. He's come through the war safely, and he's prob- 
ably had what he'd call a topping good time. Like 
enough he's been in love half-a-dozen times himself 
since — on leave in India and that sort of thing. India ! 
Well, you should read Kipling. 

KATE. I wonder. Of course, as you say, I don't know 
him. But I feel that we should be happier afterwards 
if we were quite straight about it and told him just 
what had happened. If he had been doing what 
you aay, he would understand — and perhaps be glad 
of it. 

NOBWOOD (uneiut/y). Really, darling, it's hardly a 
thing you can talk over calmly with a husband, even 

if he We don't want any unpleasantness, and — 

er (Taking her Aatult again) Besides, I want you, 

Kate. It may be weeks before be comes back. We 
can't go on like this . . . Kate I 

KATE. Do yon love me so very much ? 

NORWOOD. My darling I 

KATE. Well, let us wait till the end of the week — ^in 
case he comes. I don't want to seem to be afraid of 

NORWOOD (eagerhf). And then F 

KATE. Then I'll come with you. 

NORWOOD (taMag her in kit arm*). My darling 1 , , , 
There ! And now what are you going to do P Ask me 
to stay to dinner or what ? 

KATE. Certainly not, sir. I'm going out to dinner 
to-night. 

NORWOOD (jealousfy). Who with i 

KATE. You. 
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NORWOOD (eagerlt/). At our little reBtauraot i (She 
nodt) Good girl ! Then go and put oa a hat, while I 
ring 'em up and see if they've got a table, 

KATE. What fun t I won't be a moment. (SAe goet 
to the door) Cyril, you will abvayt love me ? 

NORWOOD. Of course I will, darling. {She nodt at 
Mm and goes out. He ii very well pleated niih Mmtelf 
fchen he it left alone. He goet to the telephone nilh a 
tmile) Gerrard 11,001. Yes ... 1 want a table for 
two. To-night . . . Mr. Cyril Norwood. . . . Oh, in 
about half an hour. . . . Yes, for two. Is that all 
right ? . . . Thank yon. 

{He putt the receiver back and tami round to 
tee DENNIS CAHBERLEY, who hatjutt come m. 
DENNIS it certamli/ a mtm now ; very eatUy 
and pleatantly master of lamtelf and of any- 
body else who gelt in hit way.) 

NORWOOD {surprised). Hallo I 

DENNIS (nodding pleatantly). Hallo I 

NORWOOD {wondering who he it). You — er ? 

DENNIS. I just came in, Mr. Norwood. 

NORWOOD. You know my name } 

DENNIS. Oh yes, I've heard a good deal about you, 
Mr. Cyril Norwood, 

NORWOOD (itiffly). I don't think I've had the pleasure 
of— er 

DENNIS (winning/y). Oh, but I'm sure you must have 
heard a good deal about me. 

NORWOOD. Good God, you don't mean 

DENNIS, Ido, indeed. (fFi(& a 6o)r) Dennis Camberley, 
the missing husband, (pleadingly) You have heard abont 
me, haven't you ? 

NORWOOD. I— er — Mr. Camberley, yes, of course. So 
you're back ? 

DENNIS. Yes, I'm back. Sometimes they don't come 
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back, Mr. Norwood, and soraedtnes — they do. ... 
Even after four years. . . . But you did talk about me 
Bometimes ? 

NORWOOD. How did you know my name i 
DENNIS. A little bird told me about you. 
NORWOOD {Utrmng atom/ in anger). Pooh 1 
DENNIS. One of those little Eastern birda, whidi 
sit on the backs of crocodiles, searching for — well, 
let us say, breakfast. He said to me one morning : 
" Talking of parasites," he said, " do you know Mr, 
Cyri] Norwood ? " he said, " because I could tell you 
an interesting story about him," he Gaid, " if you care 

NORWOOD (ivheeUng round furiously). Look here, sir, 
we'd better have it out quite plainly. I don't want any 
veiled insults and sneers from you. I admit that an 
unfortunate situation has arisen, but we must look facts 
in the face. You may be Mrs. Camberley'a husband, 
but she has not seen you for four years, and — well, she 
and I love each other. There you have it. What are 
you going to do ? 

DENNIS {anxioutly). You don't feel that I have 
neglected her, Mr. Norwood ? You see, I couldn't come 
home for week-ends very well, and 

NORWOOD. What are you going to do ? 

DENNIS (jjleatantly). Well, what do you suggest ? 

NORWOOD (laken abaci). Really, sir, I — er 

DENNIS. You see, I feel so out of it all. I've been 
leading such a nasty, uncivilised life for the last four 
years, I really hardly know what Is — what is being 
done. Now you have been mixing in Society ■ . . 
making munitions . , . 

NORWOOD (sli^y). I have been engaged on important 
work for the Government of a confidential nature 

DENNIS. You, as I was saying, have been mixing in 
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Society, engaged on important work for the Govem- 
meot of a confidentiat nature 

NORWOOD. It was my great regret that I had no 
opportunity of enlisting 

DENNii. With no opportunity, as I was about to say, 
of enlisting, but with many opportunities, fortunately, 
of making love to my wife. 

NORWOOD. Now look here, Mr, Camberley, I've 
already told you 

DENNIS (looting Aim). But, my dear Mr. Norwood, 
I'm only doing what yon said. I'm looking facts in the 
face. (Surprited) Yoa aren't ashamed of having made 
love to my wife, are you ? 

NORWOOD (impa^Mnlfy). What are you going to do ? 
That's all that matters between yon and me. What 
■re you going to do ? 

DENNIS. Well, that was what I was going to ask you. 
You're BO much more in the swim than I am. {Eanteitbf) 
What u being done in Society just now ? Yoa must 
have heard a good deal of gossip about it. All your 
friends, who were also engaged on important work of 
a confidential nature, with do opportunity, of enlisting 
—don't they tell you their own experiences ? What 
haoe the husbands been doing lately when they came 
back from the front ? 

NOBWOOD (oifoancMg'iM Attn ofi^'^}. Now, cmce and 

for all, sir 

(katb conte* m. mth a katim emch Kand, cailmg to 
NORWOOD as the comet.) 

XATK. Oh, Cyril — whkh of these two hats — (* Ac nk» 
Aer AwAoKd)— Dennis I 

DENNIS (looting at her rteadfaMy). How are jmt, 
Kate? 

KATE (fJomnimiig). You've— you're come back? (Sit 
jwlf ihehaitdomt^ 
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DENNIS. I've come back. As I was telling Mr. 
Norwood. 

KATE (looking Jrom one to the olAer). You ? 

DENNIS (tmiUng). Oh, we're quite old friends. 

NORWOOD (going to htr). I've told him, Kate. 

(He laiet her handt, and Iriet to look defiantfy 
at DENNIS, though he it notjeelmg like that at 
aU.) 

KATE (looking anxiously «i dennis). What are you 
going to do ? 

(She can hardly make fdm out. He it different Jrom 
the husband who lejl her four years tgo.) 

DENNIS. Well, that's what Cyril keeps asking me. 
(To nobwood) You don't mind my calling you Cyril ? 
— such an old friend of my wife's;^ — 

KATE (unable to make Aim out). Dennis I (She it 
frighUned.) 

NORWOOD (looUiingly'). It's all righti dear. 

DENNIS. Do let's sit down and talk it over in a 
friendly way. 

KATE (going to him). Dennis, can you ever forgive 
me ? We never ought to have got married — we knew 
each other so httle — you had to go away so soon — I — 
I was going to write and tell you — oh, I wish ■ ■ — 

DENNIS. That's all right, Kate. (He mil not let her 
come too clote to Mm. He ttepi back and lookt at her from 
head to feet) You've altered. 

KATE. That's just it, Dennis, I'm not the girl 
who 

DENNIS. You've grown four years yonnger and four 
years prettier. 

KATE (dropping her eyes). Have I i 

DENNIS. Yea. . . . You do your hair a new way, 

KATE (turprised). Do you like it ? 

DENNIS. 1 love it. 
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NORWOOD (cougkitig). Yes, well, perhaps we'd 

DENNIS (wiA a ttwC), I beg your pardon, Cjril. I 
was forgetting you for the moment. Well, now do sit 
down. (NORWOOD and kate tit down together on the to/a, 
hut DENNIS remaim ttanding) That's right. 

KATE. WeU ? 

DENNIS (to rate). You want to marry him, eh ? 

NORWOOD, We have already told you the circum- 
stances, Mr. Camberley. I need hardly say bow 
regrettable it is tliat — er — but at the same time these 
— er — things will happen, and since it — er — has 
happened 

RATE. I feel I hardly know you, Dennis. Did I love 
you when I married you ? I don't know. It was so 
sudden. We had no time to find out anything about 
each other. And now you come back — a stranger 

DENNIS (Jerking Ids head at Norwood), And he's not a 
stranger, eh ? 

KATE (dropping her eye*). N-ao. 

DENNIS. You feel you know all about Attn i 

KATE. I — we (She it unhapjH/.) 

NORWOOD. We have discovered that we love each 
other. (Taking her handt) My darling one, this is 
distressing for yon. Let me 

DENNIS (sharply). It wouldn't be distressing for her, 
if you didn't keep messing her about. Why the devil 
can't you sit on a chair by yourself? 

NORWOOD (indignantbj). Really I 

KATE (Jreeing herself from him, atid Tnooing to the 
extreme end of Ike tofa). What are you going to do, 
Dennis ? 

DENNIS (looking at them Ihoughlfidfy, hit chin on hit 
hand). I don't know. . . . It's difficult. I doa't want 
to do anything melodramatic. I mean (to kate) It 
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wouldn't really help oiatters if I did shoot him, 
would it f 

(kate looit at him mthoui taking anyUung, trying 
io undersland thit new man mho hat come into 
her life, nobwood twaUowt, and triet very 
hard io tm/ tomelhing.) 

NORWOOD. I — 1 

DENNIS (turning to him). You don't think so, do you ? ' 

DENNIS. No, I'm quite sure you're right. It wouldn't 
really help. It is difficult, isn't it ? You see {to katb) 
you love Aim — (he mails a moment for her io toy it if the 
mill, but she only lookt al him) — and he says he loves you, 
but at t^e saDie time I am your husband. , , . (He mtU&t 
up and down thoughtfully, and then say suddenly to Nor- 
wood) ni tell you what — I'll fight you for her. 

NOBwoon (trying to be firm). I think we'd better leave 
this eighteenth-century nonsense out of it. 

DENNIS (pleatantiy). They fight in the twentieth cen- 
tury, too, Mr. Norwood. Perhaps you hadn't heard 
what we've been doing these last four years ? Oh, 
quite a lot of it. . . . WeU ? 

NORWOOD. You don't wish me to believe tliat you're 

DENNIS. Perfectly. Swords, pistob, fists, catch-as- 
catch-can — what would you like ? 

NORWOOD. I do not propose to indulge in an undig- 
nified scuffle for the — er — lady of my heart. 

DENNIS (cheerfully). Nothing doing in scuffles, eh ? 
AH right, then, I'll toss you for her. 

NORWOOD. Now you're merely being vulgar. (To 

katb) My dear 

{She motions Mm back mith her hand, but does noi 
take her eyes o^dennis.) 

DENNIS. Beolly, Mr. Norwood, you're a little hard to 
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please. If you don't like my su^eetioiiSt perhaps yoa 
will make one of your own. 

NORWOOD. This is obviously s matter in which it ia 
for the — er— lady to choose. 

DaNNis. Yon think Mrs. Camberley should choose 
between us i 

NOBWOOD. Certainly. 

SKNNiB. What do you say, Kate ? 

KATE. You are very generous, I>ennis. 

DENNIS (after a paute). Very well, you shall choose. 

NORWOOD (complacenllg). Ah I 

DENNIS. Wait a moment, Mr. Norwood. (7*0 katb) 
When did you first meet him ? 

KATK. A year ago. 

DENNIS. And he's been making love to you for a year ? 
(katb bendt her head) He's been making love %o you for 
a year? 

NORWOOD. I think, sir, that the sootier the lady makes 
her choice, and brings this distressing scene to a close- — 
After all, is it fair to her to ? 

DENNIS. Are you fair to nw ? You've been making 
love to her for a year. / made love to her for a fort- 
night — ^four years ago. And now yoti want h^ to 
choose between us. Is Ikal fair ? 

NORWOOD. You hardly expect us to wait a year before 
she is allowed to make up her mind ? 

DENNIS. I waited four years for her out there. . , . 
However, I won't ask you to wait a year. Ill ask yoa 
to wait for five minutes. 

KATB. What is it yon want ns to do, Dennis ? 

DENNIS. I want yon to hstea to both of us, for five 
minutes each ; that's all. Ailer all, we're your suibvs, 
aren't we f You're going to choose between us. Very 
well, then, you must hear what we have to say. Mr. 
Norwood shall have five minutes alone with you in 
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which to present his case ; five minutes in whieb to 
tell you how beautiful you are . . . and how rich he is 
. . . and how happy you'll be together. And I sliall 
have m^ five minutes. 

NORwoon (sneering). Five minutes in which to tell her 
lies about vu, eh ? 

ncNNis. Damn it, you've had a whole year ip which 
to tell her lies about yourself ; you oughtn't to grudge 
me five minutes. (To katk) Well ? 

KATE. 1 agree, Dennis. 

DENNIS. Good. (He ipi?u a coin, puff it on the back of 
/ui hand, and tayi io NORWoon) Call ! 

NOHwoon. What on earth 

DENNIS. Choice of innings. 

NonwooD. I never heard of anything so — Tails. 

DENNIS (tmcovering if). Heads. You shall have first 
knock. 

NORWOOD (bewildered). What do you — I don't 

DENNIS. You have five minutes in which to lay your 
case before Mrs. Caraberley. (He Uxtkt at hit tpolck) 
Five minutes — and then I shall come back. ... Is 
there a fire in the dining-room, Kate ? 

KATB (tmiUng in spite of herself). A gas-fire ; it isn't 
Ut. 

DENNIS. Then I shall light it. (To Norwood) That 
will make the room nice and warm for you by the time 
you've finished. (He goes io the door and says again) 
Five minutes. 

(There is an awkmard silence aJUr he is gone. 
KATE waits for Norwood ia say something, but 
NORWOOD doesn't knom in the least lehat is 
expected of Mm.) 

NORWOOD (Ux^dng fmxitmsli/ ai the door). What's the 
fellow's game, eh ? 

KATE. Game? 
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NORWOOD. Yes What's he up to ? 

KATE. I9 he up to anything F 

NORWOOD. I don't like it. Why the devil did he 
dioose to~day to come bock ? If he'd waited another 
week, we'd have been safely away together. What's 
his game, 1 wonder ? 

(He ivaVes up and damn, tponying it otU.") 

KATE. I don't think he's playing a game. He's just 
giving me my chance. 

NORWOOD. What chance ? 

KATE. A chance to decide between you. 

NORWOOD. You've decided that, Kate. You've had 
a year to think about it in, and you've decided. We 
love each other ; you're coming away with me ; that's 
all settled. Only . . . what the deuce is he up to ? 

KATE (sittitig down and taUang to hertelf). You're quite 
right about my not knowing him. . , , How one rushed 
into marriage in those early days of the war — knowing 
nothing about each other. And then they come back, 
and even the little one thought one did know is different. 
... I suppose he feels the same about me. 

NORWOOD {to Mmself). Damn him ! 

KATE (aJUr a pause). Well, Cyril f 

NORWOOD {hieing ikarplt/ round at her). Well ? 

KATE. We haven't got very long. 

NORWOOD (looiing at At* iralcA). He really means to 
come back — in five minutes ? 

KATE. You heard him say so. 

NORWOOD (going up to her and ipeaJdng eagerly). What's 
the matter with slipping out now } You've got s hat 
here. We can slip out quietly. He won't hear us. 
Hell come back and find us gone — well, what con he 
do ? Probably he'll hang about for a bit and then go 
to his club. We'll have a bit of dinner ; ring up your 
maid ; get her to meet jou with some things, and go 
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off by the night mail. Scotland — anywhere you like. 
Let the whole business simmer down a bit. We don't 
want any melodramatic eighteenth-century aonsense. 

KATE. Go out now, and not wait for him to have Air 
five minutes ? 

HoawooD (impatimlii/). What does he wont with five 
minutes ? What's the good of it to him ? Just to take 
a pathetic farewell of you, and pretend that you've 
ruined his Ufe, when all the time he's chuckling in his 
sleeve at having got rid of you so easily. / know these 
young fellows. Some Major's wife in India is what 
ke't got his eye on. . . . Or else he'll try fooUng around 
with the hands-up business. You don't want to be 
mixed up with any scandal of that sort. No, the best 
thing we can do— I'm speaking for i/our sake, Kate — 
is to slip off quietly, while we've got the chance. We 
can tvrile and explain all that we want to explain. 

KATE (looking tsonderiagli/ at him — another man whom 
the doesn't knotv). Is that playing quite fair to Dennis 7 

NORwoon. Good Lord, this isn't a game I Camberley 
may think so with his tossing-up and all the rest of it, 
but you and I aren't children. Everything's fair in a 
case hke this. Put your hat on — quickly — (he gelt it 
for her) — here you are 

KATE (tlandiTig up). I'm not sure, Cyril. 

NORWOOD. What d'you mean i 

KATE. He expects me to wait for him. 

NORWOOD. If it comes to that, he expected yon to 
w^t for him four years ago. 

KATE. Yes. . . . (Quielly') Thank you for reminding 
me. 

NORWOOD. Kate, don't be stnpid. Wfaat'a happened 
to you i Of course, I know it's been beastly upsetting 
for you, all this — but then, why do you want to go on 
with it i Why do you want more npsettiDg scenes ? 
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You've got e. chance now of gettiDg out of it aU, an d —— 
(He looit ai hit watch) Good Lord I 

KATK. Is the five minutes over ? 

NoawooD. Quick, quick I {He pitU hit fatgert to hit 
Upt) Quietly. (He watit on Uptoe to the door.) 

KATK. Cyril I 

NORWOOD. H'sh ! 

EATE (titting doitm again). It's no good, Cyril, I must 
wait for him. 

(The door opent, and Norwood tiartt back quicify 
at DBNNis comet in.) 

DENNIS (lookitig at hit watch). InniDgs declared closed. 
(To Norwood) The dining-room is nicely warmed now, 
and I've left you an evening paper. 

NORWOOD (goin^ to kate). Look here, Mr. Camberiey, 
Kate and I 

DEHNI3. Mrs. Camberley, no doubt, will tell me. 
(He holdt the door open and nwtt poUtebf for 

NORWOOD. I don't know what your game ig---— 

DENNIS. You've never been in Mesopotaniia, Mr. 
Norwood ? 

NORWOOD. Never. 

DENNIS. It's a very trying place for the temper, . . . 
I'm waiting for you. 

NORWOOD (irretohtU). Well, I (Ht comet tuUafy 

to the door) Well, I shall come back for Kate in five 



DKNNis. Mrs. Camberley and I will be ready tor you. 
You know your way ? 

[NORWOOD goei out. 
(dennib thutt the door. He comet into &e room 
and tta»dt looiwg at katb.) 
KATE (uncomfortabfy). Well ? 
DKNNii. No, don't move. I just want to look at yon. 
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. . . I've seen you like that for four years. Don'tmove. 
. . . I've beeo in some dreary places, but you're been 
with me most of the time. Just let's have a last look. 

KATE. A last look i 

DENNIS. Yes. 

KATE. You're saying good-bye to me ? 

DENNIS. I don't know whether it's to you, Kate. To 
the girl who has been with me these kst four years. 
Was that you } 

EATE (dropping her eyes). I don't know, Dennis. 

DENNIS. I wish to God I wasn't your husband. 

KATK. What would you do if you weren't my hus- 

DENNis. Make love to you. 

KATE. Can't you do that now ? 

DENNIS. Being your husband rather handicaps me, 
you know. I never really stood a chance against the 
other fellow. 

KATE. I was to choose between you, you said. You 
think that I have already made up my mind i 

DENNIS ((miTtng). I think so. 

KATE. And chosen him ? 

DENNIS (thaiing hu head). Oh, no I 

KATE (tuTprited). You think I have chosen j/oa ? 

DENNIS (nodding). M'm. 

KATE (indignantly). Really, Dennis t Consideriiig 
that I had practictjiy arranged to run away with him 
twenty minutes ago ! You must think me veiy fickle. 

DENNIS Not fickle. Imaginative. 

KATE. What do you mean ? And why are you so 
certain that I am going to choose you ? And why In 
that case did you talk about taking a last look at me ? 
And what ? 

DENNIS. Of course, we've only got five minutes, but 
I think that if you asked your questions one at a time 
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KATK (tmiUag). Well, you needo't arutver them all 
together. 

DENNIS. All right then, one at a time. Why am I 
certain that you will choose me i Because for the first 
time in your life yon have just been alone with Mr. 
Cyril Norwood. That's what I meant by saying you 
were imaginative. The Norwood you've been thinking 
yourself in love with doesn't exist. I'm certain that 
you've seen him for the iirst time in these last few 
minutes. Why, the Archangel Gabriel would have 
made a hash of a five minutes like that ; it would have 
been impossible for him to have said the right thing to 
you. Norwood ? Good Lord, he didn't stand a chance. 
You were judging him all the time, weren't you ? 

KATB (Ihoughifulh/). You're very clever, Dennis. 

DENNIS (cheerJitU^). Four years' study of the Turkish 
character. 

KATE. But how do you know I'm not judging j/ou 
all the time ? 

DENNIS. Of coarse yoo are. But there's all the 
difference in the world between judging a stranger like 
me, and judging the man you thou^t you were in 
love with. 

KATK. You are a stranger to me. 

DENNIS. I know. That's why I said good-bye to the 
girl who had been with me these last four years, the 
girl I had married. Well, I've said good-bye to her. 
You're not my wife any longer, Kate ; but if you don't 
mind preteni^ng that I'm not your husband, and juat 
give me a chance of making love to you — weU, that's 
all I want. 

KATE. You're very generous, Dennis. 

DENNIS. No, I'm not. I'm very much In love ; and 
for a man very much in love I'm being rather leas of a 
silly ass than nsual. Why should you love me ? You 
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fell in love with my umform at the beginning of the 
wttr. I was ordered out, and you fell In love with the 
departing hero. After that ? Well, I had four years 
— alone — in which to tliink about you, and you had four 
years — with other men — ^in which to forget me. Is it 
any wonder that-^— i 

(NORWOOD comet m.) 

NORWOOD (joughlif). Well 7 

DENNIS. You arrive just in time, Mr. Norwood. I 
was talking too much. (To kate) Mrs. Camberley, we 
are both at your disposal. Will you choose between 
OS, which one ia to have the happiness of — serving you ? 

NORWOOD (holdtTig out hit hand to her, and tpeaking in 
ihe v<nce of ihe proprietor). Kate I 

(KATE goe» tlowly up to him mlh her hoTtd held out.) 

SATB {thaiang Norwood's hand). Good-bye, Mr. 
Norwood. 

NORWOOD (aaUmttded). Kate I (To dennis) You devil I 

DENNIS. Ajid only a moment ago I was comparing 
you to the Archangel Gabriel. 

NORWOOD [meeringly lo rate). So you're going to be 
a loving wife to him after all P 

DENNIS (lapping him kindly on the shoulder). You 11 
remember what I said about Mesopotamia ? 

NORWOOD (pulling himself together hatlily). Good-bye, 
Mrs. Camberley. I can only hope that you will be 
happy. 

(He goet out tvith digniU/.) 

DKKNIB (elating the door). Well, there we agree. 

(He comes back to her.) 

KATB. What a stupid little fool I have been. (She 
holdt out her arms to him) Dennis t 

DENNIS (retreating in mock alarm). Oh no, you don't I 
(He thaket ajinger at her) We're not going to rush it 
this tim^. 
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KATE (repraaehjulhf). Dennis I 

DKNN18. 1 think you should cflJl me Mr. Camberley. 

KATK {with a imile). Mr. Camberle}'. 

DENNIS. That's better. Now our coortship begins. 
(Boning Uw) Madam, will you do me the great honour 
of diiuDg with me this evening 'i 

RATE (ptrUeying). 1 shall be charmed. 

DENNIS. Then let us hasten. The carriage waits. 

KATZ [holdhig up the two half). Which of these two 
chapeaux do you prefer, Mr. Camberley P 

DENNIS. Might I express ■ preference for the black 
one with the pink roses ? 

KATE. It is very Elegant, is it not P (She puis it on.) 

DENNIS. Vastly becoming, upon my life. ... I might 
mention that I un staying at the club. Is your ladyship 
doing anything to-morrow ? 

KATK. Nothing of any great importance. 

{He offer* iit arm and the takee it.) 

DENNIS ((tt Iheif go to the door). Hien perhaps 1 may 
be permitted to call round to-morrow morning about 
eleven, and make inquiries as to your ladyship's health. 

KATE. It would be very obliging of you, sir. 

[Tieg gpoutli 
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THE ROMANTIC AGE 

ACT I 

fVe are looking at the inner hall of hr. hei 

country house, at about 9.15 of a June evening. There 
are doors H. and L.~—on the right leading to the 
drawing-room, on the lejl to the entrance kail, the 
dining-room and the library. At the back are mindoKt 
— French windows on the right, then an interval of 
tvall, then casement windomt. 

MRS. HENRY KNOWLE, her daughter, melisandi:, and her 
niece, jane bagot, are wailing for their coffee, hrs. 
KNOWLE, thort and sUmtish, it reclining on the tofa ; 
JANE, pleatant-hoking and rather ohvioutly pretty, it 
tittiTig in a chair near her, glancing at a book; 
HELisANDE, the beautiful, the roToanlic, it ttanding by 
the open French mindowt, gaging into the night. 

ALICE, the parlourmaid, comes m with the coffee. She 

ttands in front of uhs. knowle, a Uille enU>arratted 

because MRS. knowle's eyet are elated. She waiit 

there until jane lookt up from her book. 

JANE. AuDt Maiy, dear, are you having coffee P 

MRS. KNOWLE (opening her eyet milh a tlar£). Coffee. 

Oh, jes, coffee. Jane, put the milk in for me. And 

no sugar. Dr. Anderson is very firm about that. " No 

sugar, Mrs. Knowle," he said. " Oh, Dr. Anderson I " 

I said. 
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(aucb Am total tie trwf to janb, wAo po«r> oirf 
Aer OMM (mJ A«r amU't a^et, and tele* A<r 
cup off the Ini^.) 
JANE. Hiank you. 

(aucx lojhtt Ue ft^ to hm. knowix.) 
MRS. KNOWLs. Thudc you. 

(aU(x joe* our to iuusanis, wAo <^tf aotAii^, tirf 
tPBW» *«■ mrxgr.) 

MM. KNOWLS (of MMH Of AUCB IT gONC). JaIM I 

JANK. Yes, Aunt Mary i 

MRS. KNOWLB. Was my mouth <^)en ? 

JANE. Oh, m. Aunt Mary. 

MM. KNOwu. Ah, I'm glad of that. It's bo bad for 
the servants. (Siitfaiuket Iter c^ee.) 

JANK (jCfiMg up). Shall 1 put it down for yoa i 

MRS. KNOWLS. Thank you, dear. 

(jAKE putt ike te<o aqu datim a»i goet bmdc to ker 
book. UM.Ksoinx.jLdgett»Uaieo»kertof*.) 

MRS. SNanix. Sandy I {Tkere it tto ■hmmt) SoxAj I 

JANS. Mclisande I 

(hcusands fenu romi md coma tlowfy Umar d t 
kermotktr.) 

MEUSANDK. Did yo(i call me. Mother ? 

MRS. KNOWLE. Three tames, darling. Didn't jvn 
hear me ? 

MEUSANDE. I am sorry, Mother, I ma thlnlriiy of 
other things. 

MRS. KNowuE. Yoa think too much, dear. Yoa 
remember what the great poet telh us. " Do noble 
things, not dream them all day long." Tennyaaiii 
wasn't it ? I know 1 wrote it in yovr albaBi fiir jqm 
when you were a little girl. It's ao true. 

MELiSANDE. Kingdey, Mother, not Tenii]rRao. 

JAKE (Norfriu^). Kingdey, that's right. 

MRS. KNOWLS. W«U, It't Uw MOW tfalDg. I ksOW 
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when tmf mother used to call me I used to come running 
up, saying, " What is it, Mummy, darling ? " And even 
if it was anything upstairs, like a handkerchief or ct 
pair of socks to be mended, I used to trot off happily, 
saying to myself, " Do noble things, not dream them 
all day long." 

HEUSANDE. I am sorry. Mother. What is Ae noble 
thing you want doing ? 

MRS. KNOWLE. Well now, yon see, I've forgotten. If 
only you'd come at once, dear 

HELisANnE, I was looking out into the night. It's a 
wonderful night. Midsummer Night. 

MRS. KNOWI.E. Midsummer Night. And now I 
suppose the days will start drawing in, and we shall 
have winter upon us before we know where we are, 
AH these changes of the seasons are very inconsiderate 
to an invalid. Ah, now I remember what I wanted, 
dear. Can you find me another cushion ? Dr. Anderson 
considers it most important that the small of the back 
should be well supported after a meal. {Indicating ihe 
place) Just here, dear. 

iMi&(juniping up with the auMonfrom ker chair). Let 
me. Aunt Mary. 

MRS. KNOWLE. Thank you, Jane. Just here, please. 
(jane arranget it.) 

JANE. Is that right ?■ 

UBS. KNOWLE. Thank yon, dear. I only do it for Dr. 
Anderson's sake. , 

(jANi goes back to her book and ueubande goet 
back fo her Midttmmer Night. There it 
liience for a Utlk.) 

KHS. KNOWLE. Oh, Sandy . , , Sandy I 

JANE. Melisande I 

melisamde {corning patiently down to than). Yes, 
Mother r 
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Has. KNOWLE, Oh, Sandy, I've just remembered 

(melibande tkuddert.) WTiat ia it, darling cMH? Are 
you cold ? ^That cornea of standing by the open window 
in a treacherous climate like this, Q^-*?*^ windo w 
and come and sii down gropetj^/i 

MELiBANDE. It'fi a wouderful night. Mother. Mid- 
summer Night. I'm not cold. ^ 

HRs. KNowi£. But you shudderecl, I distinctly saw 
you shudder. Didn't you see her, Jane ? 

JANE. I'm afraid I wasn't looking. Aunt Mary. 

HELiBANDE. I di dn't shudder because I was cold. L 
shuddered because you will keep calling me bj^that 
horrible name. ;I shudder every time I hear it. 
' HkB. KNowLE (tuTprited). What name, Sandy i 

HELiSANnE. There it is again.', Qb,. wby..di4^-jt0K 
christen me by such a wonderful, beautiful, Du^cal . 
name as Melisande, if you were going to call me ^aa^j^ 

MRS. KNOWM. Well, dear, as I think I've told you, 
that was a mistake of your father's. I suppose he got 
it out of some book. I should certainly never have 
agreed to it, if I had heard him distinctly, I thought 
he said Millicent — after your Aunt Milly. And not 
being very well at the time, and leaving it all to him, 
I never really knew abont it until it waa-too late to 
do anything. I did say to your father, " Can't we 
christen her again i " But there was nothing in the 
prayer book about it except " riper years," and nobody 
seemed to know when riper years began. Besides, we 
were all calling you Sandy then. I think Sandy is a reiy 
pretty name, don't you, Jane ? 

JANE. Oh, but don't you think Melisande is beautiful. 
Aunt Mary ? I mean really beaatiiul. 

MRS. ENowLE. Well, it never seems to me quite 
respectable, not for a nicely-brought-up young girUn 
a Christian house. It makes me think of the sort ol 
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person who meets a strange young man to whom she 
has never been introduced, and talks to him in a. forest 
with her hair coming down. They find her afterwards 
floating in a pool. Not at all the thing one wants for 
one's daughter. 

JANK. Oh, but bow thrilling it sounds I 

HRS.RNOWLK. Well, I think you are safer with " Jane," 
dear. Your mother knew what she was about. And 
if I can save my only child from floating in a pool by 
calling her Sandy, I certainly think it is my duty lo 
do so. 

MEI.ISANDE (to herself ecttaticallj/). Melisande I 

MRS. KNOWLE (to heusande). Oh, and talking about 
floating in a pool reminds me about the bread-sauce at 
dinner to-night. You heard what your father said ? 
You must give cook a good talking to in the morning. 
She has been getting very careless lately. I don't know 
what's come over her. 

HELiSANOB. I've come over her. When gou were over 
her, everything was all right. You know all about 
housekeeping ; you take an interest in it. I don't. 
I hate it. How can you expect the house to be run 
properly when they all know I hate it ? ^Why did you 
ever give i%iip and make me do it when you know how 
I hate it ? 

MRS. KNOWLE. Well, you must learn not to hate it. 
I'm sure Jane here doesn't hate it, and her mother is 
always telling me what a great help she is. 

HBLiSANOE (tBtaningly). It's no good your saying 
you like it, Jane, after what you told me yester- 
day. 

JANE. I don't like it, but it doesn't make me miserable 
doing it. But then I'm different. I'm not romantic like 
M«lisnnde. 

HEUSANDE. One doesn't need to be very romantic 
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not to want to talk about bread-sance. Bread-sauce on 
a night like this ! 

MRS. KNOWLB. WcO, I'm oiilj thinkiiig of you, Saik^i 
not of mjsetf. [f I thought about mjsdf I should 
disregard all the warnings that Dr. AndersMi keeps 
giving me, and 1 should insist on doing the house- 
keeping just as I always used to. But I have to think 
of jou. I want to see you married to some nice, steady 
young man before I die-^ny handkerchief, Jane — (jan> 
gett up and ghtt her ker kamditreiief Jmm lAe odter emi 
of the «o/a)— before 1 die {ihe Umcket ker eyt mtk Ittr 
htmdierckief), and no nice young man will want to many 
you, if you haven't learnt how to kiok after his house 
for him. 

HEUSANDS (conlm^rfiHNui))). If that's marriage, I shall 
never get married. 

JANE (thtxied). Melisande, darling I 

MRS. KNowLE, Dt. AndcTSOH was saying, tmly yeste^ 
day, trying to make me more cheerful, " Why, Mn. 
Knowle," he said, " you It live another hundred years 
yet." " Dr. Anderson," I said, " I don't iMmt to live 
another hundred years. 1 only want to live until my 
dear daughter, Melisande " — I didn't say Sandy to 
him because it seemed rather familiar — " i only want 
to Uve until my daughter Melisande is happily married 
to some nice, steady young man. Do this for me, Dr. 
Anderson," I said, " and I shall be your tifelcmg 
debtor." He promised to do his best. It was then 
that he mentioned about the cushion in the small of 
the back after meals. And so don't forget to tell cook 
about the bread-sauce, will you, dear i 

MEusANOE. I will tell her, Mother. 

MRS. KNOWLX. That's right. I Uke a man to be 
interested in his food. I hope both yonr hnsbanda, 
Sandy and Jane, will take a pK^>er interest in iriiat 
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they eat. You will find that, after you have been 
married some years, and told each other everj^;hing 
you did and saw before you met, there isn't really 
anything to talk about at meals except food. And you 
must talk ; I hope you will both reniember that. 
Nothing breaks up the home so quickly as silent meals. 
Of course, breakfast doesn't matter, because he haa 
his paper then ; and after you have said, " Is there 
anything in the paper, dear ? " and he has said, " No, " 
then he doesn't expect anything more. I wonder 
sometimes why they go on printing the newspapers. 
I've been married twenty years, and there haa never 
been anything in the paper yet. 

MELisANDE. Oh, Mother, I hate to hear you talking 
about marriage like that. Wasn't there ever tmy kind 
of romance between you and Father ? Not even when 
he was wooing yon ? Wasn't there ever one magic 
Midsummer morning when you saw suddenly " a 
liveUer emerald twinkle in the grass, a purer sapphire 
melt into the sea " i Wasn't there ever one passionate 
ecstatic moment when " once he drew with one long 
kiss my whole soul through my lips, as aunUgbt drinketh 
dew " \ Or did you talk about bread-sauce all the time ? 

JANE {eagerhf). Tell us about it. Aunt Mary. 

MRS. KNOWLE. Well, dear, there isn't very much to 
tell. I am quite sure that we never drank dew together, 
or anything like that, as Sandy suggests, and it wasn't 
by the sea at all, it was at Surbiton. He used to come 
down from London with his racquet and play tenuis 
with us. ^Aud then he would stay on to supper some- 
times, and then &ftti supper we would go into the 
garden together — it was quite dark then, but everything 
smelt so beautifullyj I shall always remember it — and 
we talked, oh, I dcm't know what about, but I knew 
somehow that I should many him one day. I don't 
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think he knew — he wasn't sure^iTTand then he came to 
a subscription dance one evening-/! think Mother, 
your grandmother, guessed that that was to be toj 
great evening, because she was very particular about 
my dressi and I remember she sent me upstairs again 
before we started, because I hadn't got the right pair 
of shoes on — rather a tight pair — however, I put them 
on. ^ And there was a hansom outside the hall, and it 
was our last dance together, and he sold, " Shall we 
sit it out, Miss Bagot ? " \Well, of course, I was only 
too glad tOf^and we sat it out in the hansom, :.driving all 
round Surbiton, and what your grandmother would 
have said I don't know, but, of course, I never told her. 
And when we got home after the dance, I went up to 
her room — as soon as I'd got my shoes off — and said, 
" Mother, I have some wonderful news for you," and 
she SMd, " Not Mr. Knowle — Henry ? " and I said, 
" 'M," rather bright-eyed you know,- and wanting to 
cry. And she said, " Oh, my darling child f and — 
Jane, where's my handkerchief? (It hat dropped off 
the tofa and jane picki it up) Thank you, dear. (She 
dabs her eyet) Well, that's really all, you know, except 
that — (the dabt her eyet again) — I'm a&aid I'm feeling 
rather overcome. ■ I'm sure Dr. Anderson would say 
it was very bad for me to feel overcome, rfoai poor 
dear grandmother^ Jane, dear, why did you ask me 
to tell you all this % I most go away and compose 
myself before your uncle and Mr. Coote come in, I 
don't know what I should do if Mr. Coote saw me like 
this. (She begin* to get t^) And after calling me a 
Spartan Mother only yesterday, because I said that if 
any nice, steady young man came along and took my 
own dear little girl away from me, I should bear the 
terrible wrench in silence rather than cause either of 
them a moment's remorse. {She u t^ nom) Thtn I 
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JANE. Shall I come with you ? 

MRS. ENOWLG. No, dear, not just now. Let me be 
by myself for a little. (She farm bade tudderdy at the 
door) Oh 1 Perhaps later on, when the men come from 
the dining-room, dear Jane, you might join me, with 
your Uncle Henry — if the opportunity occurs. . . . 
But only if it occurs, of course. 

[She goet, 

JANE (coming back to the tofd). Poor Aunt Mary I 
It always seems so queer that one's mother and aants 
and people should have had their romances too. 

HELiSANOE. Do you call that romance, Jane ? Tennis 
and subscription dances and wearing tight shoes 7 

{AUK (awhvardly). Well, no, darling, not romance of 
course, but you know what I mean. 

HELISANOE. Just think of the commonplace bttle 
story which mother has just told us, and compare it 
with any of the love-stories of history. Isn't it pitiful, 
Jane, that people should be satislied now with so little p 

JANE. Yes, darling, very, very sad, but I don't think 
Aunt Mary— — 

HELISANOE. I am not blaming Mother. It is the same 
almost everywhere nowadays. ISiere Is no romance 
left. 

JANE. No, darling. Of course, I am not romantic 
like you, but I do agree with you. It is very sad. 
Somehow there is no— (f ^ tearchet for the right m>rd) 
— no romance left. 

HELisANDE. Just think of the average marriage. It 
makes one shudder. 

JANE (doirtg her beti). Positively shudder I 

MELI9ANDE. He meets Her at— (the tkuddert) — a sub- 
scription dance, or a tennis party — (the tkttddert again) 
or — at golf. He calls upon her mother — perhaps in a 
top hat — perhaps (tragicalli/) even in a bowler hat. 
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MNi. A bowler bat ! One shndden. 

MKLUANDE. Her mother makes toctfbl inqmriea abont 
hif income — discovers that he is a nice, rteady young 
man — and decides that he afaaD many her (Ulster. 
He is a»ked to come again, be is invited to parties ; it is 
understood that he is falling in love with the dangbter. 
The rest of the family are encouraged to leave than 
alone together — if the opportonity occurs, Jane, (Com- 
temptnout^) But, of conrse, fxily if it occurs. 

JANE (flnktBordlji). Yes, dear. 

MEUSANDB. One day be propoees to her. 

jANB {to herself tctkdicaUy). Oh I 

MEUiANDE. He stutters out a few unbeantifbl words 
which she takes to be a proposal. She goes and tells 
Mother. He goes and tells Father, They are engaged. 
'Hiey talk about each other as " my fianc^," Ferhapa 
they are engaged for months and months 

JANE. Years and years sometimes, Melisande. 

KELiBANnE. For years and years — and wherever tiiej 
go, people make silly Uttle jokes about them, and congh 
very loudly if they go into a room where the two of 
them are. And ^en they get married at last) and 
everybody cornea and watches them get married, and 
makes more silly jokes, and they go away for what they 
call a lioneymoon, and they tell everybody — they shout 
it out in the newxpapers — where they are going for their 
lioneymoon ; and then they come back and start 
talking about bread-sauce. Oh, Jane, it's horrible. 

JANE. Horrible, datUng. {With a French mr) 'Aatwhat 
would you i 

utLisANUE (in a lotv IhrilUiig twice). What would I ? 
Ah, what would I, Jane 7 

JANE. Because you see, Sandy — I mean Meli- 
sande — you see, darling, this u the twenUetb century, 
and— 
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■ueuSANDE. Sometimes I see him cloUied in 
riding beneath m^ lattice window. 

AH in the blue unclouded weather 
Thick-jewelled shone the saddle leather, 
The helmet and the helmet feather 
Burned like one baraing flame togetheri 
Aa he rode down to Camelot, 

And from his blazoned baldric slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung, 
And as he rode his armour rung 
As he rode down to Camelot. 

JANE. I know, dear. But of course they don't now- 
adays. 

MKLiSANUE. And AS he rides beneath my room, 
singing to himself, I wave one lily hand to him from my 
lattice, and toss him down a gage, a gage for him t 
wear in his helm, a rose — perhaps just a rose. 

JANE (aivtd). No, Melisande, would you really 
Wave a lily hand to him ? (Sh€ mwet oiu) I mean, 
wouldn't it be rather — ifou know. Rather forward. 

HEUSANDK. Forward I 

JANE (ttptef). Well, I mean Well, of course, 

suppose it was different in those days. 

UEUSANDE. How else could be know that I loved him 
How else could he wear my gage in his helm when he 
rode to battle i 

JANB. Well, of course, there m that. 

UEUSANDE. And then when he has slain his enemies 
in battle, he comes back to me. I knot my sheets 
together so as to form a rope — ^for I have been immured 
in my room — and I let myself down to him. He places 
me on the saddle in front of him, and we ride forth 
together into the world — together for always 1 
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JAKE (a littk tincomfortabhf). You do gei t: 
suppose, darling, or do you — er 

HELiSANDE. We stop at a little hermitage on the way, 
and a good priest marries. us. 

JANE (Relieved). Ah, yes. \ 

HELISANDE, And sometimes he is not in armomr. He 
is a prince from Fairylaod. My father is Idng of a 
neighbouring country, a country which is sorely troubled 
by a dragon. 

JANE. By a what, dear } 

UKUSANDE. A dragon. 

JANE. Oh, yes, of course. 

MEUSANDE. The king, my father, offers my hand 
and half his kingdom to anybody who will slay the 
monster. A prince who happens to be passing through 
the country essays the adventure. Alas, the dragon 
devours him. 

JANE. Oh, Melisande, that isn't tht one ? 

MELiSANDE. My eyes have barely rested upon bim. 
He has aroused no emotion in my heart. 

JANE. Oh, I'm BO glad. 

HCUSANnE. Another prince steps forward. Im- 
petuously he rushes upon the fiery monster. Alas, 
he Ukewise is consumed. 

jASs {ii/mpaiheticaUi/). Poor fellow 

MEUSANDE. And then one evenhig a beautiful and 
modest youth in blue and gold appears at my father's 
court, and begs that he toe be allowed to try hJs fortune 
with the dragon. Passing through the great hall on 
my way to my bed-chamber, I see him suddenly. Our 
eyes meet. . . . Oh, Jane I 

JANE. Darling I . . . You ought to have Uved in 
those days, Melisande, They would have suited you 
BO well. 

MELISANDE. Will they never come back again i 
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JANE. Well, I don't quite see how they can. People 
don't dress in blue and gold nowadays. I mean men. 

HELisANDB. No. (She tighs) Well, I suppose I Ehall 
never marry. 

JANE. Of contse, I'm not ramnntic like you, darling, 
and I don't have time to read all the wonderAil books 
you read, and thoOgh I quite agree with everything 
you say, and of course it must have been thrilling to 
have lived in those wonderful old days, still here we are, 
and (with a tvtait of the kand^ — and what 1 mean is — here 

UEUSANDE. You are content to put romance out of 
your life, and to make the ordinary commonplace 
marriage f 

JANE. What I mean is, that it wouldn't be common- 
place if it was the right man. Some nice, clean-looking 
Englishman — 1 don't say beautiful — pleasant, and good 
at games, dependable, not very clever perhaps, but 
making enough money 

MELisANDB (carelesslif). It sounds rather like Bobby. 

JANE {confusei). It isn't like Bobby, or any one else 
particularly. It's just anybody. It wasn't any par- 
ticular person, I was just describing the sort of man 
without thinking of any one in 

HELisANDE. All right, dear, all right. 

JANE. Besides, we all know Bobby's devoted to 
yoK. 

HELisANDE {Jlrmbf). Now, look here, Jane, I warn you 
solemnly that if you think you are going to leave me 

and Bobby alone together this evening {Voicei are 

heard ouUide.) Well, I warn you. 

JANE (in a mhisper). Of course not, darling. (With 
perfect tact) And, as 1 was saying, Melisande, it was 

quite the most Ah, here you are at last! We 

wondered what had happened to you 1 
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EmUr BOBB7 aid mb. knowlx. jane Aa« akemify dacnbed 
BOBBY Jbr Mt. KB. KNowix M A p k a umt, midih- 
aged man wUh a $emte of htmoiar, leiick he aUHemlet 
for lot own amutemeid enlireUf. 

BOBBY. Were you very misenble witbont ds ? (Re 
goet lomardt lAem.) 

JANK (UuigkiHg). Very. 

(meusandb gets up at bobby comet, and mooet tfMjr.) 

MB. KNOWLB. Where's youi" Mother, Sandy ? 

HELiBANDE. In the diniD^-room, I think, Father. 

HB. KNOWix. Ah ! Restiiig, no doubt. By the way, 
yon won't forget ^at I said about the l»ead-sance, 
will you i 

HEUSANDX. You don't want it remembered, Father, 
do you ? What you said ? 

UK., knowlb. Not the actual words. AH I want, my 
dear, is that you should endeavour to explain to the 
cook the difference between bread-sauce and a bread- 
poultice. Make it clear to her that there ia no need 
to provide a bread-poultice with an obviously healthy 
chicken, such as we had to-night, li^ut that a properiy 
made bread-sauce ia a necessity, if the full flaronr of 
the bird is to be obtained. 

ucusANDB. " FdU flavour of the bird is to be 
obtained." Yes, Father. 

HR. KNOWLB. That's right, my dear. Bring it home 
to her. A Uttle quiet talk will do wonders. Well, and 
so it's Midsummer Night. Why aren't you two out io 
the garden looking for fairies i 

BOBBY. I say, it's a topping night, yon know. We 
ought to be ont. D'yon feel like a stroll, Sandy t 

HELIBANDE. No, thank yon, Bobby, I don't think 111 

BOBBY. Oh, I say, it's awfully warm. 
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HE. KNOWLX. Well, Jane, I Bhftll take ym out. If we 
meet any of Sandy's fairy iriends, you can introduce me. 

HELISANDE (looioMg acnut foarvinglg at her). Jane 

JANE (oKkmardb/). I'm afraid, Uncle Henry, that 
Melisande and I — I promised Sandy — we 

HR. ENOWix (putting her armjimily through hii). Nixtr 
sense. I'm not going to have my niece taken away trom 
me, when she is only staying with as for soch a short 
time. Besides I insbt upon being introduced to 
Titania. I want to complain about the rings on the 
tennis-lawn. They must dance somewhere else. 

JANE {looking anxioutlt/ at meusande). Yoa see, Uncle 
Henry, I'm not feeling very 

MELisANDE (retigtied) AU right, Jane>v 

^jane (brighUtf). All right, Uncle Henry. 

MR. KNOWLS (very brighilt/). It's all right, Bobby. 

ijAME. Come along! (They go to the open mndotet 
together.) 

HR. KNOWLX (at they go). Any message for Oberon, if 
we meet him ? 

HBLiSANDE (graoeb/). No, thank you, Father. 

HR. KNOwix. It's his turn to write, I suppose. 

(jane laught at they go out together^ 

(Left alone, melibande taiet up a book and goet to 

the toftt with if, while bobby malkt about the 

room unhappilg, whittling to himtelf. He keept 

looking acrott at her, and at latt their eyet taeet.) 

HELISANDE (jmtttng domt her boot). Well, Bobby ? 

BOBBY (awtwardb/). Well, Sandy ? 

heusande (angrib/). Don't call me that; you know 
how I hate it. 

BOBBY. Sorry. Melisande. But it's such a dashed 
mouthiiil. And your father was calling you Sandy just 
now, and you didn't say anything. 

heluandc. One cannot always cmtrol one's parents. 
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There comes a time when it is almost useless to say 
things to them. 

BODijy (^eagerly). I never mind your saying things to 
me, Sandy — I mean, Melisande. I never shall mind, 
really I shan't. Of course, I know I'm not worthy of 
you, and all that, but — I say, Melisande, isn't there 
ant/ hope ? 

HELiSANDB. Bobby, I asked you not to talk to me 
like that again. 

BOBBY (comiTig to her). I know you did, but I must. 

I can't believe that you -"•■■ 

MELISANDE. I told you that, if you promised not to 
talk like that again, then I wouldn't tell anybody any- 
thing about it, so that it shouldn't be awkward for you. 
And I haven't told anybody, not even Jane, to whom 
I tell all my secrets. Most men, when they propose to 
a girl, and she refuses them, have to go right out of the 
country and shoot lions ; it's the only thing left for 
them to do. But I did try and make it easy for you, 
Bobby. (Sadl y) And now you're begi r"'"|[ |^| nypr BglJIl i 
i '*^""Boi!Wpi*!fAwar(//y), 1 tnbugnpernaps you might have 

l changed your mind. Lots of girls do. ^^ 

"""■ HEusANnE (conlempbiOKsly), Lots of girls! Tsfliat' 
how you think of me ? 

BOBBY. Well, your mother said (He breait off 

hurriedlt/.) 

MELISANDE (coldlg). Have you been discussing me 
with my mother ? 

BOBBY. I say, Sandy, don't be angry. Sorry ; I mean 
Melisande. 
("^ MELISANDE. Don't apologise. Goon. * 

I BOBBY. Well, I didn't ditaist you with your mother. 

! She just happened to say that girls never knew their 
f own minds, and that they always said " No " the first 

,' time, and that I needn't be downhearted, b 
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HELiSANDE. That ^ou needn't i Yoa mean jou 
told her ? 

BOBBY. Well, it sort of came out. 

HELI9ANDE. After I had promised that I wouldn't 
Bay anything, you went and laid her ! And then I 
suppose you went and told the cook, and she said that 
her brother's young woman was just the aame, and 
then you told the butcher, and he said, " You stick to 
it, sir. AH women are alike. My missis said ' No ' 
to me the first time." And then yon went and told the 
gardeners — I suppose you had all the gardeners together 
in the potting-shed, and gave them a lecture about it 
— and when you had told them, you said, " Excuse me 
a moment, I must now go and tell the postman," and 
then 

BOBBY. I say, steady ; you know that isn't fair. 

MELisANDE. Oh, what a world I 

BOBBY. I say, you know that isn't fur. 

MELisANDB (picking up her booi). Father and Jane are 
outside, Bobby, if you have anything you wish to tell 
them. But I suppose they know already. (SheprOendt 
loread.) 

BOBBY. I say, you know (He doem't qvUe hum 

what to lay. There it an awkward silence. Then he tagt 
humbly) I'm awfully sorry, Melisande. Please forgive me. 

MBUSANDE (looking at him gravely'}. That's nice of you, 
Bobby. Please forgive me. I wasn't fair. 

BOBBY. I swear I never said anything to anybody 
ebe, only your mother. And it sort of came out witii 
her. She began talking about you 

KELiSANDE. / know. 

BOBBv. But I never told anybody ebe. 

MELISANDE. It wouldu't be necessary if yon told 
Mother. 

BOBBv. I'm awfully sorry, but I really don't see why 
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you should mind so much. I mean, I know I'm not 
anybody very much, but I can't help falling in lore 
with you, and— well, it m a sort of a compliment to 
you, isn't it ? — even if it's only me. 

HELiSANDE. Of course it is, Bobby, and I do thank 
you for the compliment. But mixing Mother up in it 
makes it all so — so unromantic. {Afler a paute) Some- 
times I think I shall never marry. 

BOBBY. Oh, rot( . . .1 say, you do Uie me, don't 
you? 

HELisANnK. Oh yes. You are a nice, clean-Iookii^ 
Englishman — I don't say beautiful 

BOBBY. I should hope not I 

iiELUANDE. Pleasant, good at games, dependable — 
not very clever, perhaps, but making enough money-^— 

BOBBY. Welt, I mean, tliat'a not so bad. 

uEUSANOKi Ob, but I want so much more 1 

BOBBY. What sort of things 7 

MEXiSANnE. Oh, Bobby, you're so— flO ordinary I 

BOBBv. Well, dash it all, you didn't want me to be a 
freak, did you i 

HBLiSAMDE. So — commonplace. So — unromantic. 

BOBBY. I say, steady on I I don't say I'm always 
reading poetry and all that, if that's what you mean 
by romantic, but — commonplace 1 I'm blessed if I see 
how yon ntake out that. 

HELiSANOE. Bobby, I don't want to hurt your 
feelings 

BOBBY. Go on, never mind my feelings. 

MEUSANOE. Well then, look at yourself in the glass I 
(bobby goet anxioiulg to Utt glatt, and tMat jmUi at 
ku clothet.) 

bobby {loolcing bacJc at her). Well ? 

mMMUBE. -WeU I 

bobby. I don't see what's wrong. 
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HELUANDB. Oh, Bobby, everything's wrong. The 
man to whom I give myself must be not only my lover, 
but my true knight, my hero, my prince. He must 
perform deeds of derring-do to win my love. Oh, how 
can you perform deeds of derring-do in a etupid Uttle 
suit like that I 

BOBBY (looiing at it). What's the matter with it ? It's 
what every other fellow wears. 

HXLisAMDE (coiUempUioutb/). What every other fellow 
wears 1 And you think what every other fellow thinks, 
and talk what every other fellow talks, and eat what 
every other I suppose ^ou didn't like the bread- 
sauce this evening i 

BOBBY (guardedly'). WeQ, not as bread-sauce. 

ifBLisANDE (^nodding her head). I thought so, I thought 
so. 

BOBBY (itrvcJc ^ an idea). I say, you didn't make it, 
did you ? 

HEUSAKDE. Do I )ook as if I made it ? 

BOBBY. I thought perhaps You know, I really 

don't know what you do want, Sandy, /Sorry ; I 
mean 

MEUBANDK. Go On calling me Sandy, I'd rather 
you did. 

BOBBY. Well, when you marry this prince of yours, 
is he going to do the cooking 7 I don't understand you, 
Sandy, really I don't.j 

HEUBANDB (ihaitng her head gei^ at him). No, I'm 
sure you don't, Bobby. 

BOBBY {itiU trying, honever). I suppose it's because 
he's doing the cooking that he won't be able to dress 
for dinner. He sounds a funny sort of chap ; I should 
like to see bim. 

MELisAKDE. You Wouldn't understand him if you did 
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BOBBY (jealouslt/). Have you seen him? 

MELiSANDE. Only in my dreams. 

BOBBY (relieved). Oh, well. 

MELisANDE (dreamili/ to herself). Perhaps I shall never 
see him in tlus world — and then I shall never many. 
But if he ever comes for me, he will come not like other 
men ; and because be is so .different from Everybody 
else, then I shall know him when he comes for me. He 
won't talk about bread-sauce — bilKards — and the nuHiey 
market. He won't wear a little black suit, wil^ «.Jitde 
black tie — all aidewf^ie^ (bobby hattili/ puUt hit (*e 
tb-aight.) I don't know how he will be dressed, but I know 
this, that when I see him, that when my eyes have looked 
into his, when his eyes have looked into mine — 

BOBBY. I say, steady I 

HELiSANDE (making from her dream). Yesf (She givea 
a lilUe laugh) Poor Bobby I 

BOBBY {of pealit^ly). Igay,Sandy ! [He goet vjt to her^ 
(hob. KNOWI.& hat seined this moment to come bad 
Jbr her handkerchief. She tees ihem together, 
and begins lo walk out on UptoeJ) 

(They hear her and turn round suddenly^ 

URS. ENOWLE (in a whisper). Don't take any notice of 
me. I only just came for my handkerchief, (She 
continues to walk on tiptoe towards the oppos^ door.) 

MELiSANDE (getting up). We were just wondering 
where you were. Mother. Here's your handkerchief. 
(She picks it up from the sofa) 

URS. KNOWLE {stiU in the voice in which you speak to m 
invalid). Thank you, dear. Don't let me interrupt you 
— I was just going 

UELisANDE. But I am just going into the garden. 
Stay and talk to Bobby, won't you ? • 

MRS. KNowLE (with a happtf smUe, hoping for the bet(). 
Yes, my darling. 
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UELI8ANDE (going ti> tie tvmdons). That's right. (She 
tlops at the teindomt and holds out her hand* to the night) — 
The moon shines bright : In such a night as this 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees 
And they did make no noise, in such a night 
Troilus methinks mounted the Troyan walls, 
And sighed bis soul towards the Gredan tentS) 
Where Cressid lay that night. In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand. 
Upon the wild sea banks, and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage. 

(She stays there a moment, and then ta^t in a ihrilUng 
voice) In such a night t Ah I 

[She goes to it. 

URH. KNOWLE (in a different voice). Ah ! ... Well, 
Mr. Coote ? 

BOBBY (tuning back to her with a slari). Oh — er — yes ? 

MRS. KNOWLE. No, I think I must call you Bobby, I 
may call you Bobby, mayn't I ? 

BOOBY. Oh, please do, Mrs. Knowle. 

MRS. KNOWLE (archly). Not Mrs. Knowle t Can't you 
think of a better name ? 

BOBBY {tuonderijig if he ought to call her hary). Er — 
I'm — I'm afraid I don't quite 

MRS. KNOWLE. Mother. 

BOBBY. Oh, but I say 

MRS. KNOWLE (giving him her hand). And now come and 
sit on the sofa with me, and tell me all about it. 

(They go to the tofa together.) 

BOBBY. But I aay, Mrs. Knowle 

MRS. KNOWLE (shakijtg a^nger plm/jvlly at him). Not 
Mrs. Knowle, Bobby. 

BOBBY. But I say, you mustn't think — I mean Sandy 
and I — we aren't 
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MU. KXOWLE. Yoa Soa't mean to tell me, Hr. Coote, 

that she has refused yoa again. 

■OBBY. Yes. I say, I'd much rather not talk about it. 

KBS. EtowLK. Well, it jnst EhowB jou that what I 
said the other day was true. Giils dtm't know their 
own minds. 

BOBBY (ruefuU]/). I think Sandy knows hen — about 
me, anyhow. 

MBS. KKOWLK. Mr. Coote, yon are forg e tt ii ig iriut 
the poet said — Shakespeare, or was it the other man ? — 
" Faint heart never won fair Udy." If Mr. Knowie 
had had a faint heart, he woidd never have woo 
me. Seven times I refused him, and seven times he 
came again — ^like Jacob. The eighth time he drew <mt 
a revolver, and threatened to shoot himself. I was 
shaking like an aspen leaf. Suddenly I realised that 
I loved him. " Henry," I said, " I am yours." He 
took me in his arms — putting down the rerolver first, 
of cowse. I hare never regretted my Enrrender, Kir. 
Coote. (fVUh a t^h) Ah, me ! We women are stni^ 
creatures. 

BOBBY. I don't believe Sandy would mind if I did 
shoot myself. 

MRS. KNOWLE. Oh, don't say that, Mr. Coote. She is 
very warm-hearted. I'm sure it would upset her a good 
deal. Oh no, you are taking too gloomy a view of the 
situation, I am sure of it. 

BOBBY. Well, I shan't shoot myself, but I sbaa't 
propose to her again. I know when I'm not wanted. 

MRS. KNOWLE. But we do want you, Mr. Coote. Botli 
my husband and I 

BOBBY. I say, I'd much rather not talk about it. If 
you don't mind. I practically promised her that I 
wouldn't say anything to you this time. 

MBS. KNOWLx. What, not say anything to her only 
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mother ? But how should I know if I were to call yon 
" Bobby," or not ? 

BOBBY. Well, of course — I mean I haven't really said 
anything, have I ? Nothing she'd really mind. She's 
so funny about things. 

Mfts. KNowLE. She is indeed, Mr. Coote. I don't 
know where she gets it from. Neither Henry nor I are 
in the least funny. It was all the result of being 
christened in that irreligious way — I quite thought he 
said Millicent — and reading all those books, instead 
of visiting the sick as I used to do. I was quite a little 
Red Riding Hood until Henry sprang at me so fiercely. 
(hb. knowle and jane cojoe in by the windom, and the 
lunu round tomards them.') Ah, there you both are. I 
was wondering where you had got to. Mr. Coote has 
been telling me aD about his prospects in the dty, 
So comforting. Jane, you didn't get yoor feet wet, 
I hq^e. 

JANE. It's quite dry. Aunt Mary. 

HB. KHOWLE. It's a most beautiful night, my dear. 
We've been talking to the fairies — haven't we, Jane ? 

UBS. KNOWLE. Well, as long as you didn't get cold. 
Did you see Sandy ? 

HB. KNOWLE. We didn't see any one but Utania — 
and Peters. He had an appointment, apparently — but 
not with Titania. 

JANE. He is walking out with Alice, I think, 

URS. KNOWLE. Well, Metisande will have to taUc to 
Alice in the morning. 1 always warned you, Henry, 
about the danger of having an unmarried chauffeor on 
the premises. I always felt it was a mistake. ' 

HR. KNOWLB. Apparently, my dear, Peters feels as 
strongly about it as you. He is doing his best to 
remedy the error, 

HRS. KNOWLE {getting tip). Well, I must be going to 
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OLiTiA (a Utile apprehnuive). We ahoald hftve to do 
it very quietly. 

OEOHOK. Of course, darling. Nobody need know at 
all. We don't leant anybody to know. And now 
that you've put Brian and Dinah off the scent, by 

telling them that Mr. Pirn made a mistake (He 

breaks off, and lays admirmgJy) That was very clever 
of you, Olivia, I should never have thought of that. 

ouviA (iMNoceni/y). No, darling. . . , You don't think 
it was wrong, George ? 

oBOfuw (Ait nerdici). An innocent deception ... per- 
fectly harmless. 

OLIVIA. Yes, dear, that was what I thought about — 
about what I was doing. 

QEOROK. Then you will come to-morrow ? {She nodt.) 
And if we happen to see the carpet, or anything that 

OI.IVIA. Oh, what fun ] 

OKOBGE (beaming). And a wedding hinch at the 
Carlton, what ? (SMe nodt eagerb/.) And — and a bit 
of a honeymoon in Paris ? 
OLIVIA. Oh, George I 

OEOROK (kungrilif). Give tu a kiss, old girL 
OUVIA (lontngfy). George I 

(She holds up her cheek to Ami. He kutes it, mid 
^..^-""""ttwi ntddenly take* her in hit anu.) 
..^""^KOROB. Don't ever leave me, old gir]. 

OUVIA (affectioiuiielt/). Don't ever send me away, old 
boy. 

OEOROE (Jervenify). I won't. . . . (Amkmwdkf) I — ^I 

don't think I would have, you know. I — I 

(DINAH and BBiAN appear at the tnitdom, hanag 
teeH UK, PIM lafefy o^.) 
DINAH (lurprited). Oo, I say 1 

(OIOBOB haiti^ MOWf M^O 
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MR. KNOWLE. An exacting programme. Well, I shall 
be in the library, if anybody wants to think of me — or 
say good-night to me — or anything Hke that. 

JANE. Then I'd better say good-night to you now. 
Uncle Henry. {She goet up to Aim.) 

UR. KNowiB {kissing her). Good-night, dear. 

JANE. Good-night. 

MR. KNowLE. If there's anybody else who wants to 
kiss me — ^what about you, Bobby ? Or will you come 
into the library and have a smoke first 7 

BOBBY. Oh, I shall be going to bed directly, I think. 
Rather tired to-day, somehow. 

MR. KNOWLE. Then good-night to you also. Dear me, 
what a business this is. Sandy has left us for ever, I 
understand. If she should come back, Jane, and 
wishes to kiss the top of my head, she will find it in the 
library — ^just above the back of the armchair nearest 
the door. [He goet out. 

JANE. Did Sandy go out into the garden ? 

BOBBY (gloomily). Yes^about five minutes ago. 

JANE {Uimdly). I'm so sorry, Bobby. 

BOBBY. Thanks, it's awfully decent of you. {Afier 
a pause) Don't let's talk about it. 

JANE. Of course I won't if it hurts you, Bobby. But 
I felt I had to say something, I felt so sorry. You didn't 
mind, did you f 

BOBBY. It's awfully decent of yon to mind. 

JANE {gently). I mind very much when my friends are 
unhappy. 

BODBY. Thanks awfully. {He stands up, huUont Us 
coal, and looks at himself) I say, do you see anything 
wrong with it ? 

JANE. Wrong with what ? 

BOBBY. My clothes. {He revolves slowly.) 

JANE. Of course not. They fit beautifully. 
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■OBBT. Sandy's so fnnny abont tliiiigi. I Ato't 

know what she means half the tinte. 

JA.VE. Of ooune, I'm very food a( MeUsande, but I 
do see what yon mean. She's so (aenekimg Jbr tke 
right word) — so romaatic. 

BOBBT (eagerfy). Yes, that's just it. It takes a bit of 
hviiig up to. I say, have a dgarette, won't you ? 

JAKE. No, thank you. Of couise, I'm veiy fond of 
Melisande, but I do feel sometimes that I d<xi't alto- 
gether envy the man who nuuries her. 

BOBBY. I say, do you really feel that ? 

JANE. Yes. She's too (getting lAe rigit word at Imti) — 
too romantic. 

BOBBY. You're about right, you know. I mean she 
talks about doing deeds of derring-do. WeD, I mean 
that's all very well, but when one marries and settles 
down — you know what I mean ? 

JANE. Exactly. TTiat's just how I feel about it. Aa 
I said to Melisande only this evening, this is the 
twentieth century. Well, I happen to Bke the twentieth 
century. That's all. 

BOBBY. I see what you mean. 

JANE. It may be very unromantic of me, bat I Kke 
men to be keen on games, and to wear the clothes that 
everybody else wears — as long as they fit well, of 
course — and to talk about the ordinary things that 
everybody talks about. Of course, Melisande wookl 
say that that was very stupid and unromantic of me 

BOBBY. I don't think it is at all. 

JANE. How awfully nice of you to say that, Bobt^. 
You do understand so wonderfully. 

BOBBY {nrith a laugh). I say, that's rather funny. I 
was just thinking the same about you. 

JANE. I say, were you really ? I'm so glad. I like 
to feel that we are really friends, and that we undo^ 
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stand each other. I don't know whether I'm different 
from other girls, but I don't make friends very easily. 

BOBBY. Do you mean men or women friends ? 

JANE. Both. In fact, but for Melisande and you, I 
can hardly think of any — not what you call real friends. 

BOBBY. Melisande is a great friend, isn't she ? You 
tell each other all your secreta, and that sort of thing, 
don't you ? 

JANE. Yes, we're great friends, but there are some 
things that I could never tell even her. (Impreitivelg) 
I could never show her my inmost heart. 

BOBBV. I don't believe about your not having any 
men friends. I bet there are hundreds of them, as 
keen on you as anything. 

JANE. I wonder. It would be rather nice to tiiink 
there were. That sounds horrid, doesn't it, but a girl 
can't help wanting to be liked. 

BOBBY. Of course she can't ; nobody can. I don't 
think it's a bit horrid. 

JANE. How nice of you. {She gett t^) Well, I must 
be going, I suppose. 

BOBBY. What's the hurry ? 

JANE. Aunt Mary. She said five minutes. 

BOBBY. And how long will you be with her ? Youl) 
come down again, won't you ? 

JANE. No, I don't think so. I'm rather tired this 
evening. (Holding out her hand) Good-night, Bobby. 

BOBBY {taking it). Oh, but took here, ID come and 
light your candle for you. 

JANE. How nice of you ! 

(She manage* to get her hand back, and they waUe 
to the door together^ 

BOBBY. I suppose I may as well go to bed myself. 

JANE (ai the door). Well, if you are, we'd better put 
the lights out. 
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BOBBY. Righto. {He putt them out.) I say, what a 
night I (Th€ moonlight itreamt through the mndowt on 
them.") You'll hardly wont a candle. 

[They go ont together, 
{The haU it empb/. Suddenly the Jront door bell 
is heard to ring. After a tittle inienial, alicz 
comet in, (wfu on the light, and lookt round 
the hall. She it tcaUcing aerost the hall to 
the dramng-room when mb. knowle comet in 
from behind her, and the tumt round). 
HR. KNowLB. Were you looking for me, Alice 7 
AUCE. Yes, sir. There's a gentleman at the front 
dooF, sir. 

un. KNowLB. Rather late for a call, isn't it ? 
ALICE, He's in a motor car, sir, and it's broken down, 
and he wondered if you'd lend him a little petrol. He 
told me to say how very sorry he was to trouble you— — 
MR. KNowLE. But he's not troubling me at all-vpar- 
X ticularly if Peters is about. I dares^ yon coukf^Bsd 
Peters, Alice, ant^^it's not troubling Peters too much, 
1 perh^H he wrfuld see to it. And ask the gentleman to 
come in. We can '^ keep him standing on the door-mat. 
ALICE. Yes, sir A_X did ask him before, sir. 
MB. KNOWLE. Well, ask him this time in the Tcdce of 
one who is about to bring in the whiskey. 
ALICE. Yes, sir. 

UR. KNOWLE. And then — bring in the whiskey. 
ALICE. YeS) sir. {She goet out, and retunu a moment 
later) He sajrs, thank you very much, sir, but he really 
won't come in, and he's very sorry indeed to trouble 
you about the petrol. 

MR. KNOWLE. Ah I I'm afi^d we were too allusive for 
him. 

ALICE {hopejitlly). Yea, air. 

MB. KNOwu. Well, we won't be quite so rabtle this 
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time. Present Mr, Knowle's complimenta, and say 
that I shall be very much honoured if he will drink a 
glass of whiskey with me before proceeding on his 
journey. 

ALICE. Yes, sir. 

iiH. KNOWLE. And then — bring in the whiskey. 

ALICE. Yes, sir. {She goes out. In a Utile whiU the 
\ comes back followed by Iht stranger, teho is drested Jrotn 
\kead to foot in a long cloak.) Mr. Gervase Mallory. 
' [She goes out. 

MR, KNOWLE. How do you do, Mr. Mallory? I'm 
very glad to see you. (Thty shake hands.) 
_>:^EBVASB. It's very kind of you. I really must 
apologise for bothering you like this. Q'm a&aid I'm 
being an awAil nuisanc^ 

MR. KNOWLE. Not at all. Are you going far f 

OERVASE. Collingham. I Uve at Little Mailing, about 
twenty miles away. Do you know it ? 

MR. KNOWLE. Yes. I've been through it. I didn't 
know it was as far away as that. 

GERTASE (mlh a laugh). Well, perhaps only by the 
way I came. The fact is I've lost myself rather. 

HR. KNOWLB. I'm airaid you have. Collingham. 
You oughtn't to have come within five miles of us. 

OERVASE. I suppose I oughtn't. 

MR. KNOWLE. Well, all the more reason for having a 
drink now that you are here. 

OERVASE. It's awfully kind of you. 

ALICE comes in. 

MR. KNOWLE. Ah, here we are. (alics putt dotun the 
tvhiskey.) You've told Peters ? 

ALICE. Yes, sir. He's looking after it now. 

MR. KNOWLE. That's right, (auce goet out.) Youll 
have some whiskey, won't you i 
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OEBVASt. Thanks very much. 

(He comet to Ou iMe.) 
KB. KNOVLE. And do take your coat off, won't you, 
. and make yourself comfortable ? 

QEHVASE. Er — thanks. I don't thin k 

{He tmita to Hmtelfond keept M* cloak on.) 
HR. KNOVLE (btuy mtk the drinU), Say when. 
OEBVASt. Thank you. 
■R. KNOWLE. And soda ? v 

OBRVABE. Please. . . . Thanks.!.) 

(HetaJiettheglMt.) 
I MR. KNOWLE (gieing fumttlf one). I'm so gladyon 
/ came, because I have a horror c^ drinking alone, TETen 
when my wife gives me cough-mixturei I insist on Anne- 
body else in the house having cou^i-mixture too. A 
glass of cough-mixture with an old friend just before 

going to b?4 (He lookt iip) But do take your coat 

I off, won't you, and sit down and be comfortable ? 

OEBVASE. Er — thanluverymuch,biitIdon'tthink 

(Wilh a tkrug and a imOe) Oh, well I (He p^U domt Mit 
gloMi and begint to take it off'. He ie in /ma/ dnti — (Ae 
teonderjul young Prince m bine and gold of keuumde's 
(fream.) 

(iiB. KNOWLi iitmt round to Ann agam Jtat aa he 
hat put hit cloai donm. He lookt at oebvask 
in avHoement.) 
MR.Kiioyfis(fmntinglohitKhitkeifglatt). Batlhaven't 
even begun it yet. , . . Perhaps it's the port. 

OEBVASE {laughing). I'm awfully sorry. You most 
wonder what on earth I'm doing. 

UB. KNOWLE. No, no ; I wondered what on earth 
I'd been doing. 

OERVASE. You see, I'm going to a fancy dress dance 
at Collingham. 

HR. KNOWU. You relieve my mind coosidenblj. 
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\ OBRTASE. Hiat'a why I didn't want to t 
. take my cloak off. 

MB. KNOwiB (oupectmg Mm). It becomes you extras 
ordioarily well, if I may say so. 

OEBVASB. Oh, thanks very much. But one feels 
rather absurd in it when other people are in ordinary 
clothes. 

liR. KNOWLK. On the contrary, yon make other people 
feel absurd. I don't know that that particular style 
would have suited me, but {looting ai Mnuelf) I am sure 
that 1 could have found something more expressive of 
my emotions than this. 

OERVASK. You're quite right. " Dress does make a 
difference, Davy." 

MR. KNOWLE. It docs Indeed. 

OERVASK. I feel it's almost wicked of me to be 
drinking a whiskey and soda. 

UH, KNOWUE. Very wicked. (Taimg tmt hii cate) 
Have a cigarette, too ? 

OERVASB, May I have one of my own ? 

MR. KNOWLE. Do. 

OERVASB (JeeUngJbr U). If I can find It. Tliey were 
very careless about pockets in the old days. I had a 
special one put in somewhere, only it's rather difficult 
to get at. . . . Ah, here it is. (He iaktt a cigarette 
Jrom flit case, and after frying to pui lie cate back m kit 
pocket again, placet it on lie table.') 

MR. KNowLE. Match ? 

OERVASE. Thanks. {Picking itp hit mhittey) Well, 
here's luck, and — my most grateful thanks. 

MR. KNOWLE (raiting hit gtatt). May you slay all your 
dragons. 

OERVASB, TTiank you. (^Vy f^^-) 

MR. KNOWLE. Well, now about Colllngham. I don't 
know if you saw a map outside in the ball. 
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QEHTA^B. I SAW it, but I am o&aid I didn't look at 
it. I was too much interested in your printa, 

HR. KNowLB (eagerly). You don't say that you are 
interested in prints ? 

OERVA8K. Verymuch — as an entire amateur. 

UK. KNOWLE. O^ost of the young men who come 
here think that the art began and ended with Kirchn^ 
If you are really interested, I have something in the 
library — but of course I mustn't take up your time now. 
If you could bear to come over another day — after all, 
we are neighbours 

OERVASE. It's awfully nice of you ; I should love it. 

UR. KNOWLE. Hedgling is the name of the village. I 
mention it because you seem to have lost your way so 
completely 

OERVASE. Oh, by Jove, now I know where I am. It's 
so different in the moonlight. I'm lunching this way 
to-morrow. Might I come on afterwards ? And then 
I can return your petrol, thank you for your hospitality, 
and expose my complete ignorance of old prints, all 
in one afternoon. 

MR. KNOWLE. Well, bat yon must come anyhow. 
Come to tea. 

OERVASE. That will be ripping. (Gemg vp) Well, I 
suppose I ought to be getting on. {Htfuckt up ku cloak.) 

UR. KNOWLE. We might just have a look at that m^ 
on the way. 

OERVASE. Oh yes, do let's. 

(They go to the door logethtr, and tUmd Jot a 
momerd looking at the casement mndtrnt.) 

1IR. KNOWLE. It really b a wonderful night. (Ha 
miichet off the Ughtt, and the moon ttrtam* throtigk Hn 
windatei) Just took. 

OERVASE (frilA a deep ttgk). WonderAil I 

ITkeggoMtk^iur. 
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(rA« Aall U engib/Jbr a mointnt. Tien oebvase rp- 
appeart. He ha* forgotten Au cigareUe-ca*e. 
He find* it, and on kit way out again tiopgfor 
a moment in tie mtxmligkt, looting through the 
catement mindomt.) 

(uELisANDE comet in by the French mndoKt. He 
heart her, and at the tame mOTnent the teet 
him. She givet a UtUe tuonderiiig cry. It it 
He ! The knight of her dreamt. They ttand 
gating at each other. . . . SHently he make* 
obeitance to her s tilentiy the acknotoledget it. 
. . . Then he m gone.) 
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Jt U teven o'clock on a beautiful midtummer monmg. Tie 
tcene it a gladt m a wood a Utile wmf above lAe 
village o/Hedgling. 
QERVABB iiAixoHY, ttill HI hit fancg drett, hut mih kit 
cloak on, comet in. He lookt round Mm and tt^l, 
" By Jove, hore joUy I " He iaket cff fat cloak, 
tkront it dotm, ttretcket kimtelf, timu romd, and, 
teeing the view behind him, goet to loot at it. WkUe 
he it looting he heart an vmaelodioHt whittUiig. He 
tumt round nnth a tlart ; the whittling goet on; he 
tta/t " Good Lord I " and triei io get to Int cloak. 
It it too late, ern, a very email boy, comet Ihroitgh 
ike ireei into the glade, oehtask fpvu a tigh of 
retignaiion and tlandt there, ern ttopt in Ike mtdtUe 
of bis tune and gaxet at Aifli. 

ERN. Oo — eri Ool {He circlet tlowb/roiaidaaYiMm.) 

OERVASE. I quite agree with you. 

ERN. Oo ! Look I 

OERVABK. Yes, it ia a Ut dressy, isn't it? Come 
round to tlie back — take a good look at It while yon 
can. That's right. . . . Been all round ? Good 1 

ERN. Ool 

OEBVASE. You keep saying " Oo." It makes ewiTena- 
tion very difficult. Do you mind if I sit down ? 

ERN. Do! 
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OSRVABE (#iUu^ liown OH a log). I gather that I have 
your consent. I thank you, 

ERN. Oo ! Look I (He pomit at oertabe's A%'.) 

OEHVASB. What is it now ? My legs ? Oh, but 
surely you've noticed those before ? 

ERN (titling doivn in front q/oERVASE). Oo I 

OERVABE. Really, I don't understand you. I came 
up here for a walk in a perfectly ordinary blue suit, 
and you do nothing but say " Oo." What does your 
father wear when he's ploughing 7 1 suppose yoa don't 
walk all round 3dm and say " Oo ! " What does your 
Uncle George wear when he's reaping ? I suppose 

you don't By the way, I wish you'd tell me your 

name, (ern gazeg at him dumbly^ Oh, come I 'They 
must have told you your name when yon got up this 
morning. 

ERN (mHing iheefntUy). Em. 

OBRVASE (botoittg). How do you do ? J am very glad 
to meet you, Mr. Heame. My name is MaDory. (ebm 
grint) Thank you. 

ERN (iapfMig Hmtelf). I'm Em. 

flERVABS. Yes, I'm Mallory. 

ERN. Em. 

OERVABE. Mallory. We can't keep on saying this to 
each other, you know, because then we never get any 
farther. Once an introduction is over, Mr. Heame, 
we are ' 

ERN. Em. 

OEBVASE. Yes, I know. I was very glad to hear H. 

But now Oh, I sec what yoa mean. Em — short 

for Ernest i 

ERN (nodding). They calls me Em. 

OEBVASE. That's very friendly of them. Being more 
of a stranger I shall call you Ernest. Well, Ernest — 
(getting vp) Just excuse me a moment, will you ? Very 
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penetrating bark this tree has. It must be a 
Pomeranian. (He Jblds his cloak upon ii and tiit down 
again) That's better. Now we can talk comfortably 
together. I don't know if there's anything ytm particu- 
larly want to discuss — nothing ? — well, thea, I will 
suggest the subject of breakfast. 

ERN (grtToung), 'Ad my breakfast. 

OEHVASB. You've had yours ? You selfish bmte ! . . . 
Of course, you're wondering why I haven't had mine. 

EBN. Bacon fat. (He makes remimtcent noises.') 

QERVABE. Don't keep on going through all the coarses. 
Well, what happened was this. My car broke down. I 
suppose you never had a motor car of your own. 

ERN. Don't like moty cars. 

OEBVASE. Well, realty, after last night I'm inclined 
to agree with you. Well, no, I oughtn't to say that, 
because, if I hadn't broken down, I should never have 
seen Her. ^mest, I don't know if you're manied or 
anything of that sort, but I think even your rough stem 
heart would have been moved by that vision of lovcUn^ 
which I saw last night. (He is silent for a Utile, 
Oinking of her.) Well, then, I lost my way. There I 
was — ten miles from anywhere — in the middle of what 
was supposed to be a short cot — ^late at night — Mid- 
summer Night — what would i/ou hare donci £mest ? 

GERVASE. Don't be silly. How could I go home when 
I didn't know where home was, and it was a hundred 
miles away, and I'd just seen the Princess? No, I did 
what your father or your Uncle George or any wise 
man would have done, I sat in the car and tbot^t of 
Her. 

ERK. Co I 

DERVASE. You are surprised P Ah, but if you'd seen 
her. . . . Have you ever been alone in the moonlight 
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on Midsummer Night — I don't mean just for a minute 
or two, but all through the night until the dawn came P 
You aren't really alone, you know. All round you there 
are little whisperings going on, little breathings, little 
rustlings. Somebody is out hunting ; somebody stirs 
in his sleep as he dreams again the hunt of yesterday ; 
somebody up in the tree-tops pipes suddenly to the 
dawn, and then, finding that the dawn has not come, 
puts his silly little head back under his wing and goes 
to sleep again. . . . And the fairies are out. Do you 
believe in fairies, Ernest ? You would have believed in 
them last night. I heard them whispering. 

BRN. Oo 1 

OERVASE (coming out of Ms ihoughiM toith a laugh). Well, 
of course, I can't expect you to believe me. But don't 
go about thinking that there's nothing in the world but 
bacon fat and bull's-eyes. Well, then, I suppose I went 
to sleep, for I woke up suddenly and it was morning, 
the most wonderful sparkling magical morning — but, of 
course, gou were just settling down to business then. 

EHN. Oo I (He make* more reminucent noises.") 

GEavASE. Yes, that's just what I said. I said to 
myself, breakfast. 

ERN. 'Ad my breakfast. 

OEavASE. Yes, but I 'adn't. I said to myself, 
" Surely my old friend, Ernest, whom I used to shoot 
bison with in the Himalayas, has got an estate some- 
where in these parts. I will go and share his simple 
meal with him." So I got out of the car, and I did 
what you didn't do, young man, I had a bathe in the 
river, and then a diy on a pocket-handkerchief — one 
of my sbter's, unfortunately — and then I came out to 
look for breakfast. And suddenly, whom should I meet 
but my old friend, Ernest, the same hearty fellow, the 
same inveterate talker as when we shot dragon-fliea 
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together in the swamps of MaUy. (Shaimg hit Aattd) 
Ernest, old boy, pleased to meet you. What aboat 
it? 

ERN. 'Ad my 

OERVASK. S'sh. (He geU i^) Now then — to bnsineM. 
Do you mind kmking the other way while I try to find 
my purse. (Feeling for U.) Every morning when you 
get up, you should say, " Thank God, I'm getting a big 
boy now and I've got pockets in my trousers." And 
you should feel very sorry for the poor people who 
lived in fairy books and had no trousers to put pockets 
in. Ah, here we are. Now then, Ernest, attend very 
carefully. Where do you live 1 

ERN. 'Ome. 

OEavASE. You mean, yon haven't got a flat of ycmr 
own yet ? Well, how far away is your home ? (cbm 
grim and Moyt naOuttg) A mile i (ebn ooiifttHm U> grim) 
Half a mile i (kbn grw) Six inches ? 

EON (poittting). Down there. 

OERVASK. Good. Now then, I want yon to take this — 
(jgiuing Mm half-a-cromi^^ 

ERN. Co ! 

OERVABE. Yes, I thought that would move yon — and 
I want you to ask your mother if yon can brii^ nte 
some breakfast up here. Now, listen very carefully, 
because we are coming to the important part. Hard- 
boiled eggs, bread, butter, and a bottle of milk — and 
anything else she likes. Tellherthatit'smostlmportant, 
because your old friend Mallory whom yon shot white 
mice with in Egypt is starving by the roadidde. Aod 
if you come back here with a basket qmdkly, I'D give 
yoa as many bull's-eyes as you can eat in a week. (Fajf 
eamettiy) Now, Ernest, with all the passion aod emotkn 
of which I am capable before breakfast^ I uk yoa: 
have yon got that ? 
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ERN (nodding). Going 'ome. (He hokt at the hdf- 
cronm again.) 

OERVASE. Going 'ome. Yes. But — returning with 
breakfast. StarTii% man — ^loat in forest — return with 
basket— save Kfe. (To htmself) I believe I conid 
explain it better to a Chinaman. {To ern) Now then, 
off you go. 

ERN (at he gpet off). 'Ad my breakfast. 

OERVASE. Yesi and I wonder if I shall get mine. 

(oERVASE walkt tlonh/ afier Mm and riandt looking 
at Mm at he goei domt the hxU. Then, turmng 
round, he teet another ttranger in the dittanct.) 

OERVASE. Hullo, here's another of them. (He waUct 
bmardt the log) Horribly crowded the country's getting 
Mwadays. (He putt on hit coat.) 

(A moment later a travelling Peddler, name q/" SUSAN, 
comet in tinging. He tea oervase tiiUng on 
theb^.) 

SUSAN (mth a boni). Good morning, sir. 

OBRTABE. (looting round). Good morning. 

SUSAN. I had thought to be alone. I trust my singing 
did not discommode you. 

OERVASE. Not at all. I like it. Do go on. 

SUSAN. Alas, the song ends there. 

ontvASE. Oh, well, couldn't we have it again ? 

SUSAN. Periiaps later, sir, if you insist. (TaMng off 
hit ha£) Would It inGonvenience yon if I rested here for 
a few minutes ? 

OERVASE. Not a bit. It's a jolly place to rest at, isn't 
It ? Have yoa come far this morning ? 

8D8AN. Three or fotir miles — a mere nothing on a 
morning like this. Besides, what does the great 
William say ? 

OERVASE. I don't think I know him. What does he 
say? 
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SUSAN. A merry heart goes all the way. 

OERVABE. Oh, Shakespeare, yes. 

BDSAN. And why, you ask, am I merry ? 

OERVASE. Well, 1 didn't, but I was just going to. 
Why are you merry ? 

SUSAN. Can you not guess ? What does the great 
Ralph say p 

OERVASE (irking hard). The great Ralph. . . . No, 
you've got me diere. I'm sure I don't know him. 
Well, what does he say 7 

SUSAN. Give me health and a day, and I will make 
the pomp of Empires ridiculous. 

OERTASE. Emerson, of course. Silly of me. 

SUSAN. So you see, «r — I am well, the day is well, all 

OERVASE. Sir, I congratulate you. Id the words of 
the great Percy — (to himtelf) that's got him. 

SUSAN {at a lots). Tht — er — great Percy ? 

OERVASE. Hail to thee, blithe spirit 1 

SUSAN (eagerly). I take you, I take you I Shelley f 
Ah, there's a poet, Mr. — er — I don't think I quite 
caught your name. 

OERVABE. Oh ! My name's Gerrase Mallory — ^to be 
referred to by posterity, I hope, as the great Gervase. 

SUSAN. Not a poet, too t 

QERVABB. Well, no, not profesdonaHy. 

SUSAN. But one with the poets In sfdrit— like myself. 
I am very glad to meet you, Mr. Mallory. It is most 
good-natured of you to converse with me. My name 
is Susan, (oervase bomt.) Generally called Master 
Susan in these parts, or sometimes Gentleman Suaan. 
I am a travelling Peddler by profession. 

OERVASE. A dehghtful profession, I am sure. 

SUSAN. The most delightful of all professionB. (He 
begins to undo his paci^ Speaking professionally tat the 
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moment, if I may so far ventwe, you are not in any 
need of boot-laces, buttons, or collar-studs ? 

OERVA3E (smiling). Well, no, not at this actual moment. 
On almost any other day perhaps — but no, not this 
morning. 

SUSAN, lonly just mentioned it in passing — enpattant, 
as the French say. {He brings out a paper bagjrom his 
pack.) Would the fact of my eating my breakfast in this 
pleasant resting place detract at all trom your apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful day which Heaven has sent us ? 

OERVASE. Eating your what ? 

ausAN. My simple breakfast. 

OERVASE {thaking his head). I'm very sorry, but I 
really don't think I could bear it. Only five minutes 
ago Ernest — I don't know if you know Ernest ? 

SUSAN. The great Ernest ? 

OERVASE (indicating with hit hand). No, the very small 

one Well, he was telling me all about the breakfast 

he'd just had, and now you're showing me the breakfast 
you're just going to have — no, I cau't bear it. 

SUSAN. My dear sir, you don't mean to tell me tha^ 
you would do me the honour of joining me at my 
simple repast ? 

OERVASE (junt/iing up excitedhf). The honour of joining 
you ! — the honour ! My dear Mr. Susan ! Now I know 
why they call you Gentleman Susan. (Shaking his head 
sadly) But no. It wouldn't be fair to you. I should eat 
too much. Besides, Ernest may come back. No, I will 
wait. It wouldn't be fair, 

SUSAN (unpacking his breakfatl). Bacon or cheese t 

OERVASE. Cheese — I mean bacon — I mean — I say. 






t serious i 



V (handing him bread and cheese). I trust you will 
find it up to your expectations, 

OERVASE (faking it). I say, yoo really (Solemnfj/) 
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MMter SoMD, wrdi an the pnn» aid CBotioB <^ wUA 
I am capable befoac breakfast, I s^ " Hunk joo." 
(He iMieM a iHt) Thank jim. 

•cux fadi]^ abo). Please do not — ^Hiw iL I am 
moee tban repaid br toot eampany. 

eKiTUK. It is dianning of jon to aaj aa, and I am 
vaj proud to be joor gnest, but I beg jaa to alknr me 
to paj for this dcligfatfal dieeae. 

wctMX. No, no. I eoaldn't bear of tt. 

4MaTA9E. I warn jon that if job will not aDow me 
to pay for this deBgfatfnl cheese, 1 shaD innrt on bojiog 
all four boot-laces. Naj, more, I shall haj all joor 
atndSf and all joor buttons. Year pnfeaaian wodU 
then be gone. 

scSAD. Well, well, shall we taj tnppenee i 

oiavASE. Tuppence for a banquet like this? Hjdear 
friend, nothing less than half-a-crown will satiify me. 

susa:*. Sixpence. Not a pomj more. 

ocaTASK {with a sigh). Verj weQ, then. (He h^nt 
to Jeel M /UM pocket, and at to 4omg rrtemlt ftrt of kU 
Jreu. suSAK opeiu Mm eyet at H, tmd ttat goa at eoA^. 
an.VMzfauU Me jmrte out prottuoet nxpaux, mMck kepaet 
to siWAN.) Sir, I thank yon. (He returnee Mi Anu^/art.) 

SUSAN. You are too generous. . . . Fot^gire me fiir 
asking, but 70D are not hj chance a fcDow-traTeller 
wpea the road i 

OEKVASE. Do jon mean professionallf 7 

SUSAN. Yes. There is a young fellow, a conttartiotdst 
and sword-swallower, known locally in these parts as 
Humphrey the Human Hiatus, who travels from villsge 

to village. Just for a moment I wondered 

(He glancei at obrtask's legt, mMck are tmcoeered. 
OBRTASE hatUUf lerapt Ma eoai roatid Una.) 

OERVASE. I am not Humphrey. No. Gerrase the 
Cheese Swallower. , , . Ei^-my costume 
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BUSAN. Please say nothing more. It was ill-mannered 
of me to have inquired. Let a man wear what be likes. 
It is a tree world. 

QEHVASB. Well, the fact is, I have been having a bathe. 

SUSAN {with a bom). I congratulate you on your 
bathing costume. 

OERVASE. Mot at all. 

SUSAN. You live near here then ? 

OERVASE. Little Mailing. I came over in a car. 

SUSAN, Ottle Mailing ? That's about twenty miles 

OERVASE. Oh, much more than that surely. 

SUSAN. No. There's HedgUng down there, 

OERVASE {turprited). HedgUng ? Heavens, how I 
must have lost my way. . . . Then I have been within 
a mile of her all night. And I never knew I 

SUBAN. You are married, Mr. Mallory ? 

OERVASE. No. Not yet. 

SUSAN. Get married. 

OERVASE. What ? 

SUSAN. Take my advice and get married. 

OERVABE. You recommend it ? 

SUSAN. I do. . . . There is no companion like s wife, 
if you marry the right woman. 

OERVASE. Oh ? 

SUSAN. I have been married thirty years. Thirty 
years of happiness. 

OERVASE. But in your profession you must go away 
from your wife a good deal. 

SUSAN (tmiUng). But then I omie back to her a good 
deal. 

OERVASE (ikougklfulfy). Yes, that must be rather 
joUy. 

SUSAN. Why do you think I welcomed your company 
so much when I came upon you here this morning I 
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GERVASE {modeMtly). Oh, well 

SUSAN. It was something to tell my wife when I got 
back to her. When you are married, every adventure 
becomes two adventures. You have your adventure, 
and then you go back to your wife and have your adven- 
ture agam. Perhaps it is a better adventure that 
second time. You can say the things which you didn't 
quit£ say the first time, and do the things which you 
didn't quite do. When my week's travels are over, 
and I go back to my wife, I shall have a whole week's 
happenings to tell her. They won't lose in the telling, 
Mr. Mallory, Our Uttle breakfast here this morning — 
she will love to hear about that. I can see her happy 
excited face as I tell her all that I said to you, and — 
if I can remember it — all that you said to me. 

OERVASE (eagerly). I say, how jolly ! ^Thoug!dJ^^lU/) 
You won't forget what I said about the Great Percy ? 
I thought that was rather good. 

SUSAN. I hope it wasn't too good, Mr. Mallory. If 
it was, I shall find myself teUing it to her as one of 
my own remarks. That's why I say " Get married." 
Then you can make things fair for youiself. You can 
tell her all the good things of mine which you said. 

QEHVASB. But there must be more in marriage than 
that. 

SUSAN. There are a million things in marriage, but 
companionship is at the bottom of it all, . . . Do you 
know what companionship means P 

OERVASE. How do you mean ? Literally ? 

SUSAN. Tlie derivation of it in the dictionary. It 
means the art of having meals with a person. Cynics 
talk of the impossibility of sitting opposite the same 
woman every day at breakfast. Impossible to thtnt, 
perhaps, poor shallow - hearted creatures, but not 
impossible to two people who have found what love is. 
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QEBVA8K. It doesn't sound very romantic. 

SUSAN {toUmnty). It b the most romantic thing in the 
whole world. . . . Some more cheese ? 

QERVABE (laiing ti). Thank yon. . . . (Thotightfi^) 
Do you believe in love at first sight. Master Susan } 

SUSAN. Why not ? If it's the wo mMiyon love at first 
sight, not only the face. 

aBBTASE. I see. (Afler a pause) It's rather hard to 
tell, you know. I suppose the proper thing to do is 
to ask her to have breakfast with you, and see how you 
get on. 

SUSAN. Well, yon might do worse. 

OERVABE (latighing). And propose to her after break- 
fast ? 

SUSAN. If you will. It b better than proposing to 
her at a ball as some young people do, carried away 
suddenly by a snatched kiss in the moonlight. 

GEBVASE (thakmg hit head). Nothing like that hap- 
pened last night. 

SUSAN. What does the Great Alfred say of the kiss ? 

GERTASE. I never read the Daily Mail, 

8U8AK. Tennyson, Mr. Mallory, Tennyson. 

OERVASE. Oh, I beg your pardon. 

SUSAN. " The kiss," says the Great Alfred, " the 
woven arms, seem but to be weak symbob of the settled 
bibs, the comfort, I have found in thee." The same 
idea, Mr. Mallory. Companionship, or the art of having 
breakfast with a person. (Getting up) Well, I must be 
moving on. We have been companions for a short 
time ; I thank you for !t. I vbh you well. 

OERTASE (jgetting lip). I say, I've been awfully glad to 
meet you. And I diall never forget the breakfast you 
gave me. 

SUSAN. It b friendly of you to say so. 

I (hetilattngU/). You won't mind my having 
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Another one vfaen Emect < 

Ernest c«ma b«ck ? Yod won't 1 

f oon in any waj > But after aD o o tdoor batlie, jod 

know, (»e does 

•CSAX. Please ! I am happy to tUnk job have aiich 
an appetite. 

CEBVAflx (holding OKt kit kaad). WeD, good-bje, Mr. 
Snsan. (>u>ui looit at Mt kamd dadifidhf, ^id ontTau 
tay$ wiik a UnigK) Oh, come on 1 

■ufAx {thtJmg it). Good-bje, Mr. MaDoiy. 
OBKTASK. And I shan't forget what yon said. 
svsAK {iwn&n^. I expect yon wQI, Mr. MaDoiy. 
Good-bye. 

{Htgoeti^. 
oxRVASi (eaikng afUr Am). Became it wasn't tbe 
moonlight, it wasn't reaDy. It was jnst Ha. (TVi 
himMlf) It was jnst Her. ... I suppcMe the great 
WhatHisname would say, " It was jnst She,'' but then, 
that isn't what I mean. 

(oEKVASK maicha Mm going tbm» Ika kiU. TAm 

he bmu to the other ride, tm/t, " HaUo I " 

tuddenh/ m great attemitkmad, ^d mithdramta 

afetv ttept.) 

OERTABK. It can't be I {He goet eaHHom^ Jontmrd 

arid looki again) It is I 

(He comet back, and ntaiitgentbf offiknmgk the trees.) 
(uBLiSANDE comet M. She hat no kat{ Atf kair 
it in Ueo plaitt to her maiit s the it wearing 
a drett which might belong to ang ixniwi/. She 
tiandt in the middle of the glade, leoht roimd 
it, holdt oiU her handt to iijar a moment, and 
then clatpt them with a ligh ofhappinett. . . ,) 
(OEnvAsa, hit cloak thrown awM/, comet it brkimil 
her. For a moment he it half-hidden ig ike 
ireet.) 
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OERVASB (eery loftly). Princess ! 

{She heestt bui Hmkt $he it tHll i 
tvuUi a lUilei) 

OERTASB (a Ulik utore loudb/). Princess I 

(Sh£ Uttent and nodt to htrielf. okbtase ttept oid 
mio the open.) 

OERVASE. Princess \ 

{She tvnu round.) 

MELiBANDB (looking at him KOHderitigl^). You I 

OERVASK. At your service. Princess. 

HEUSAKDE. It was you who came last night. 

OEEVASE. I was at your father's court last night. I 
saw you. You looked at me. 

HELESANDE. I thought it was only a dream when I 
looked at you. I thought it was a dream when you 
called me just now. Is it still a dream 7 

OERTASE, If it is a dream, let us go on dreaming. 

HEUSANDE. Where do you come from ? Fairyland ? 

QERVASB. This is Fairyland. We are in the enchanted 
forest. 

HEUSANDB (with a tigh of happinesi). Ah I 

OEBVASB. You have been looking for it i 

HELiSANDB. For SO long. (She it tilentjor a liuk, and 
Uien tayt mlk a tmile) May one sit down in an enchanted 
forest ? 

GERVASB. Your throne awaits you. (H« tpreadt hit 
cloak over the log.) 

UELisANDB. Thank you. . , . Won't yon sit, too ? 

QERVASB {ihakmg hit head). I haven't finished looking 
at you yet. . . . You are very lovely, Princess. 

UELISANDE. Am I ? 

OERTASE. Haven't they told you ? 

MELiSANDE. Perhaps I wondered sometimes. 

OERVABE. Very lovely. . . . Have you a name which 
goes with it 7 
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MCLiSANDE. My name is Meliaande. 

Q£RYASB (Au whok heart tn if). Melisande t 

UELIBANDE iconient at last). Ah t 

OERVABE (tolenmh/). Now the Princess Melisande was 
very beautifiil. {He Uet down at tie grait near her, 
lookt upaiker and u tilentjbr a Ultle.) 

HEUSANDE (imilmg tht/ly). May we talk about ifou, 

OERVABE. It is for the Princess to say what we shall 
talk about. If your Royal Highness commands, then 
I will even talk about myself. 

HEUSANDE. You See, I don't know yonr name yet. 

OEBVASE. I am called Gervase. 

HEUSANDE. Gervase. It ia a pretty name. 

OERVABE. I have been keeping it for this morning. 

uELisANDE. It will be Prince Gervase, will it not, if 
this is Fairyland 7 

OEBVASE. Alas, no. For I am oviy a humble wood- 
cutter's son. One of seven. 

HELiSANns. Of seven ? I thought that humble wood- 
cutters always had three sons, and that It was the 
youngest who went into the world to seek his fortune. 

OERVASB. Three — that's right. I said " one of 
several." Now that I count them up, three. {CdiaUing 
on lut jaigert) Er — Bowshanks, er — Mulberry-face and 
myself. Three. I am the youngest. 

HELiBANDE. And the fairies came to your christening i 

OERVABE. Now for the first time I think that they did. 

HEUSANDE (nodding). They always come to the 
christening of the third and youngest son, and they 
make him the tallest and the bravest aod the most 
handsome. 

OERVASE (tnodestb/). Oh, well. 

HEUBANDR. You are the tallest and the bravest and 
the most handsome, aren't you i 
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DBRVA9E (tvith a modett tmile). Well, of course. Mul- 
berry-face is hardly a starter, and then Bo^t^hanks — 
{he mdicaUt the curve of hie lege) — I mean, there's not 
much competition. 

UELiSANDE. I have no sisters. 

QEavASB. The Princess never has sbtets. She has 
eujtors. 

HELiSANDE (nnth a tigh). Yes, she has suitors. 

OBavASE (laidng out kit dagger). Tell me their names 
that I may remove them for you. 

MEUSANDE. There is one dressed in black and white 
who seeks to win my hand. 

0EBVA8E(/eei'nj the point). He bites the dust to-morrow. 

UELiSANDE. To-morrow ? 

OERVASE. Unless it rains in the night. Perhaps it 
would be safer if we arranged for him to bite it this 
afternoon. 

ysLisANDE. How brave you are I 

OEaVASE. Say no more. It will be a pleasure. 

HELiSANnE. Ah, but I cannot ask you to make this 
sacrifice for me. 

GBRVASE. The sacrifice will be his. 

MELiSANDE. But are yon so certain that you will kill 
him ? Suppose he were to kill i/ou ? 

OERVABE {getting up). Madam, when the third son of 
a humble woodcutter engages in mortal combat with 
one upon whom the beautiful Princess has Irowned, 
there can be but one end to the struggle. To doubt 
this would be to let Romance go. 

nxLOKSVE. You are right. I sboold never have 
doubted. 

QERVASE. At the some time, it would perhi^ be as 
well to ask the help of my Uncle Otto. 

HEUSANnE. But is it fair to seek the assistance of an 
uncle in order to kill one small black and white suitor } 
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«zzTAB- Az- bd lie s * nxvd. 0«e b aln^ 
al0«^ 10 1^ ibe iieie :^ * wtbbA. Mt idea rai that 
itt e>:iCjii eas: & <ck^ xpca die pra^^itBaaB jovtk 
v~is itfiki li, Mzr^ T3C » ■i»i to tlicse «fco pfcd ^oi 
-^-r. be si0zJd bsT« ibe u«»«d e^Bblanec af ■ nUit. 
Ui vKJd ^Ka r&k^K dae Inftela^eB ^ Ik salt and 

'nfi aytift^-. 1 doald eotakilf ne*^ 
uli KacX aadvfaitc nbfait. 
. No, TOD axjia't, covU vvm ? 

'mrat . So. (Titm &ar tya mmA. 
Thirt it a br^ii^ n'iu; htn ntfomd : ^d nlirmlg 
tiejl an Immgtimg lo^tdttr.) What lindane nm talk ! 

CEKT&fz. WeO, it's Each an absmdlj' faic ■««— ifTfg , 
i-n'th: Tbetc'sa sortof spaiUcintlieair. I'mreaDf 
Uying to be quite (cnsiUe. 

KEU±A.VDB ^Moitag rocM _/(r im ^ Atr ,^e<). Go on 
USdns WHisense. (Or Hit doM oa Lk groaW aW icww 
a^ainit Utelogat her nde.) Tell me about joandfl Yoa 
hJiTc told me notliing jet, but that (<k jauEet a< Am) 
joar father is a woodcutter. 

cEBFASE. Yes. He — er — cuts wood. 

MELie&XDE. And joa resohed to go oat into tlie 
world and seek yonr fortime ? 

GEBVAfE. Yes. Yon see if job are a tfaiid aan of a 
humble woodcutter, nobody thinks reiy nncfa td yoa 
at hmne, and they never take yon out with tbem; 
and when you are cDtting wood, they always put you 
where the sawdust gets into your month. BecaoM, 
you see, they have never read histoiy, and so they don't 
know that the third and youngest son is always the 
nicest of the family. 

UELiSANDE. And the tallest and the bravest and ibe 
most handsome. 

QEBVASE. And all the otfau' things you meotiiMi. 
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UELisANDE. So you ran awaj ? 

OERVABE. So I ran awaj — to seek my fortune. 

HELiSANDE. But jrour uncle the wizard, or yoar god- 
mother or somebody, gave you a magic ring to take 
with you on your travels ? (ffodiiing) They always dO| 
you know, 

OEHVASB (thowing the ring on Aisjinger). Yes, my fairy 
godmother gave me a magic ring. Here it is. 

HELiaAHDB {lookii^ at t(). What does it do ? 

OERVASB. You turn it round once and think very hard 
of anybody you want, and suddenly the person you are 
thinking of appears before you. 

UELISANDE. How wonderful I Have you tried it yet ? 

OERVABE. Once. . . . That's why you are here. 

HEusAMDB. Oh ! iSofUji) Have you been t.hitiiring 
of me? 

QERVASE. Alt night. 

MEI.1SANDE. I dreamed of you all night. 

QERVASE (kappUif). Did you, Melisande i Hov dear 
of you to dream of me I (Anxioiulif) Was I — was I all 
right? 

MEUSANDB. Oh, yes ! 

OEHVASE (pleated). Ah I (J7e tpreadt Idmtelf a UUje 
and removes a tpeck of diui Jrbm Ait tleeve.) 

HELISANDE (Ifuniing oftl ttilC). You were so brave. 

oERVASE. Yes, I expect I'm pretty brave in other 
people's dreams — I'm so cowardly in my own. Did' I 
kill anybody ? 

UEUSANDE. You Were engaged in a terrible fight 
with a dragon when I woke up. 

QERVASE. Leaving me and the dragon still asleep — 
I mean, still fighting 7 Oh, Melisande, how could yon 
leave us until you knew who had won ? 

HEUSANDE. I tried so hard to get back to you. 

QERVASE. I expect I was winniiig, you know. I wish 
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you could have got back for the finish. . . . Melisandei 
let me come into your dreams again to-night. 

HEUBANDB. You never asked me last night. You 
just came. 

GBRVASE. Thank you for letting me come. 

MELiSANDE. And then when I woke np early this 
morning, the world was so young, so beautiful, so fresh 
that I had to be with It. It called to me so clearly — 
to come out and find its secret. So I came up here, to 
this enchanted place, and all the way it whispered to 
me — wonderful things. 

OERVASB. What did it whisper, Melisande f 

iiELiSANDK. The secret of happiness. 

OBKVABE. Ah, what is it, Melisaode ? (JSkt mtlet and 
tkaket her head). ... I met a magician In the woods 
this morning. 

HELisANDE. Did he speak to you t 

OERVASE. He told me the secret of happiness. 

HEUSAHOB. What did he tell yon ? 

OERVASE. He said it was marriage. 

UBL18ANDE. Ah, but he didn't mean by maniage 
what so many people mean. 

OERVASB. He seemed a very potent maglciAn. 

MELiBANDE. Marriage to many people means just 
food. Housekeeping. He didn't mean that. 

OERVASE. A very wise and reverend magician, 

UBLiaANDE. Love is romance. Is there anjrthing 
romantic in breakfast — or lunch P 

OKRVABE. Well, not so much in lunch, of coursei 
but 

UEUBANDB. How Well you understand 1 Why do the 
others sot understand } 

OERVABE (mttUng at her). Perhaps because they have 
not seen Melisande. 

MBLisANDE. Oh no, uo, that Isn't it. All the others 
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OERVASB. Do you mean your suitors 7 

HELiSANDE. Yes. They are so unromantic, so material, 
The clothes they wear ; the things they talk about. 
But you are so difTerent. Why b it ? 

GEitvASE. I don't know. Perhaps beeaose I am the 
third son of a woodcutter. Perhaps because they don't 
know that you are the Princess. Perhaps because they 
have never been in the enchanted forest. 

MELiBANDE. What would the forest tell them i 

oERVASE. All the birds in the forest are singing 
" Melisande " ; the little brook runs through the forest 
murmuring " Melisande " ; the tall trees bend their 
heads and whisper to each other " Melisande." All 
the flowers have put on their gay dresses for her. Oh, 
Melisande .' 

MELISANDE (aned). Is it true ? (They are tUetUfor a 
Utile, hajypy to be together, . . . He hokt back at her and 
gives a tuddert Uttle laugh.) What is it 7 

OERVASE. Just you and I — together — on the top of 
the world like this, 

MELISANDE. Yes, that's what I feel, too. (After a 
pautc) Go on pretending. 

OERVASE. Pretending 7 

HELiHANDE. That the world is very young. 

OERVASE. We are very young, Melisande. 

HELiSANDE (limidli/). It is only a dream, isn't it ? 

OERVASE. Who knows what a dream is 7 Perhaps we 
fell asleep in Fairyland a thousand years ago, and all 
that we thought real was a dream, until now at last we 
are awake again. 

MELISANDE. How wonderful that would be. 

OERVASE. Perhaps we are dreaming now. But is it 
your dream or my dream, Melisande 7 

MELISANDE (after Ownking it oiU). I think I would 
rather it were your dream, Gervase. For then I should 
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be in it, and that would mean that jou bad been 
thinking of me. 

QERVASE. Then it shall be nu/ dream, Melisande. 

HELisANDE. Let it be a long one, mj dear. 

OERVABB. For ever and for ever. 

MEUSAMDE (dreamily). Ob, I know tbaX it is only » 
dream, and that presently we shall wake up ; or else 
that you will go away and I will go away, too, and we 
ehall never meet again ; for in the real world, what 
coold I be to yon, or you to me ? So go on pretending. 
(He tlatidt up mdjacet ha:') 

OERVABK. Melisande, if this were Fairyland, or if we 
were knights and Udies in some old romance, would 
you trust yourself to me 7 

MELiBANnB. So very proudly. 

GEnvASK. Yon would let me come to your &tber'f 
court and claim you over all yonr other sniton, and 
fight for you, and take you away with me ? 

MSUBANDX. If this wcTe Fairyland, yes. 

QBRVASB. You would trust me ? 

HEusANDE. I would trust my lord. 

GEBVASE (tmi&ig at her). Hien I wUI come for the 
Princess this afternoon, (With mtddat fe^iii^ Ah, bow 
can I keep away now that I have seen the Princeas ? 

HEUSANDK (tht/fy~-ktg>pili/). When yoa saw me last 
night, did you know that you wonld see me again ? 

OEHVASE. I have been waiting for you here. 

HEUSANDE. How did you know that I wooU 

OERVASE. On such a morning — In such a plaoe — bow 
could the loved one not be here ? 

MELISANDE (looiiHg aitag). The loved one ? 

OERVASE. I saw yon last night. 

MEUSAMDE (tojibf). Was that enongh ? 

OEBVASE. EJiongh, yea. Enough i Oh no, do, do I 
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MBUBAKDE (nodditig). I will wait for yoa this after- 
noon. 

OEHVASB. And you will come away with me i Out 
into the world with me ? Over the hilla and far away 
with me ? 

HEusANDE (iofib/). Over the hills and far away. 

OERVABE (ff^ng to her). Princess I 

UELisANDB. Not Princess. 

OERVABE. MeUsande t 

MELiSANDB (holditig Out her hmtd to Attn). Ah I 

GEKVASE. May I kiss your hands, Melisaode ? 

MEUSANDE. They are my lord's to kiss. 

OERVASE (kitting ihein). Dear hands. 

UEUSANDC. Now I shall love them, too. 

OERVABE. May I kisB your lips, Melisande i 

MEUSANDE {proudly). Who shall, if not my lord ? 

OERVASE. Melisande I {He touches her lipt with Am.) 

MEUSANDE (breoiting awagjrom him). Oh ! 

OERVASB (triumphantly). I love you, Melisande I I 
love you ! 

MELISANDE (mtmderingly). Why didn't I wake up when 
you kissed me ? We are still here. The dream goes on. 

QERVABB. It b no dream, Melisande. Or if it is a 
dream, then In my dream I love you, and if we are 
awake, then awake I love you. I love you if this is 
Fairyland, and if there is no Fairyland, then my love 
will make a faery land of the wtwld for you. For I love 
you, Melisande. 

MEUSANDE (timidh/). Are we pretending still ? 

OERVASE. No, no, no I 

(She look* at him gravely Jar a moment and then 
nodt her head.) 

MEUSANDE (j>ointing). I live down there. You wlH 
come for me ? 

OERVABK. I will come. 
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HEusANDE. I am my lord's servant. I will wait for 
him. (She move* atvay from him. Then the cwrtiiei and 
tai/i) This aftemooD, taj lord. 

(She goet domt the UU^ 
(He tUmdt looking ajier her. WMle he it tUuuUng 
there, ern comet through the treet mtk 
breakfatt.) 
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tt it about four o'clock m ihi afienuxm of At tame dMf> 
JANE it tiOiiig on ihe tofa m ihe ht^, ghauMtg at a 
paper, btd evidadfy raiker bared with it, a^d hoping 
that tomebodi/ — bobby, did yom tmff — mU tfp^at 
prttttUbf. Hoteevar, it it mb. kkowix Mk> comet in. 
MB. KKOWLX. Ah, Jane 1 

jum (looting up). HaQo, Uncle Hemy. IMdyonlmv 
a good day i 

Hs. KKowLB. Well, Peters sod I bad « very eiqoTible 
drive. 

JANK. But you found nothing at the sale ? What a 

pity' 

MB. XNDWLE (toJuHg tt eotologite Jtom At* poeketj. 
Nothing which I wanted myself, bnt then were several 
very interesting lots. Peters was strong]^ tempted by 
Lot 29— "Two hip-baths and a staffed cnModlle." 
Veiy useful things to have by you If yon think at 
getting married, Jane, and setting iq> house fiir yosnelf. 
I don't know if yon have any thoughts in that direction ? 

JANE (a mUe embarrautd). Well, I Biqipoae I shall 
some day. 

MB. KNowLX. Ah ) . . , Where's Bobby ? 

JANE (curefeM^). Bobt^? Oh,be'BaboiitS(xnewfaere. 

MB. KNOWLE. I think Bobby wonld Bite to bear about 
Lot S9- {Rebirmi^ to Mt oatalogue) Or periiaps Lot tf . 
" Lot 42— Twelve aspidistras, towel-bone, and ' The 
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Maiden's Prayer.' " All tFbr seven and sLzpenee. lou^^t 
to have had Bobby with me. He conid have made a 
firm offer of eight shiUinga. ... By the way, I have a 
daughter, haven't I } How was Sandy this morning ? 

JANZ. I didn't see her. Aunt Mary is rather anziona 
about her. 

KH. KNowLB. Has she left us for ever ? 

JANE. There's nothing to be frightened abont really. 

HR, ENOwui. I'm not frightened. 

JANK. She had breakfast before any of as were up, 
and went ont with some sandwiches afterwards, and abK 
hasn't come bade yet. 

MR. KNOwut. A very healthy way of spending the 
day. (hrs. knowle coinei at) Well, Mary, I hear tliat 
we have no daughter now. 

HRa. ENowLE. Ah, there yon are, Henry. Ilumk 
Heaven that you are bade safely. 

MR. KNOWLB. My dear, I always meant to come bade 
safely. Didn't you expect me ? 

MRS. KNOWLK. I had given up h<^. Jane here will 
tell you what a terrible morning I have had ; prostrate 
on the sofa, mourning for my loved ones. My only child 
torn ^m me, my husband — dead. 

MR. KNOWLE (mrprutd). Oh, I was dead ? 

MRS. KNOWLK. I pictured the car smashed to atwna, 
and you lying in the road, dead, with Peters by your aide. 

MR. KNOWLE. Ah I How was Peters i 

MRS. KNOWLE (with a thmg). I didn't look. What is a 
chaufieur to one who has lost her husband and her <mly 
child in the same morning ? 

MB. KNOWLE. Still, I think you ml^t have looked. 

jANB. Sandy's all right. Aunt Mary. You know she 
often goes out alone all day like this. 

MRS. KNOWLK. Ah, u shc alone P Jane, did yoo conat 
the gardeners as I asked you i 
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HR. KNOWLE. Count the gardeners ? 

MRS. KNowui. To make sure that none of them ja 
missing too. 

JANE, It's quite all right. Aunt Maiy. Sandy wiU be 
back by tea-time. 

■IRB. ENOWLE (reitgned). It oil comes of christenli^ 
her Melisande. You know, Henry, I quite thought yon 
said Millicent. 

UR. KNOWLE. Well, talking about tea, my dear — at 
which happy meal our long-lost daughter will be 
restored to us — we have a visitor coming, a nice young 
fellow who takes an interest in prints. 

HRS. KNOWLE. I'vc heard nothing of this, Henry. 

MR. KNOWLE. No, my dear, that's why I'm telling 

HRS. KNOWLE. A young man P 

MR. KNOWLE. YeS. 

MRS. KNOWLE. Nice-lookfng ? 

HB. KNOWLE. Yes. 

UR8. KNOWLE. Rich f 

MR. KNOWLE. I forgot to ask him, Mary. However, 
we can remedy that omission as soon as he arrirea. 

URS. KNOWLE. It's a very unfortunate day for him to 
have chosen. Here's Sandy lost, and I'm not fit to be 
seen, and — Jane, your hair wants tidying 

MR. KNOWLE. He is not coming to Ke you or Sandy 
or Jane, my dear ; he is coming to see me. Fortunately, 
I am looking very beautiful thia afternoon. 

URS. KNOWLE. Jaoc, you had better be in the garden, 
dear, and see if you can stop Sandy before she comes 
in, and just give her a warning. I don't know mkat 
she'll look like after roaming the fields all day, and 
falling into pools 

MR. KNOWLE. A sweet disorder in the dress kindles in 
clothes a wantonness. 
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HRA. KNowLE. I will go and tidy myself. Jane, I 
tliink your mother would like you to — but, after all, • 
one must think of one's own child first. You will tell 
Sandy, won't you ? We had better have tea in here. 
. . . Henry, your trousers — {the lookt to tee that jank u 
not Utteiwtg, and then sat/M m a loud mUtper) your 
trousers 

UK. KNOWLE. I'm afraid I didn't make myself clear, 
Mary. It's a young fellow who is coming to see my 
prints i not the Prince of Wales who is coming to see 
my trousers. 

MHS. KNOwu (Utnmig la jane). You'd remember, 
Jane? 

JANE (tmUng). Yes, Aunt Mary. 

UBS. KNOWLE. That's a* good girl. 

[She goet out, 

MR. KNOWLE. Ah I . . . Your aunt wasn't very ludd, 
Jane. Which one of you Is it who is going to marry the 
gentleman i 

JANE. Don't be so absurd. Uncle Henry. 

HR. KNOWLE (toUng out hit catalogue agau). Perhaps he 
would be interested in Lot SQ. (bobby coma m through 
the mndoTvi.) Ah, here's Bobby. Bobby, they tell me 
that yon think of setting up house. 

BOBBY (looting quicih/ at jane). Who told you tliat i 

MR. KNOWLE. Now, starting with two hip-baths and 
a stuffed crocodile for nine shillings and sixpence, and 
working up to twelve aspidistras, a towel-horse and " The 
Maiden's Prayer " for eight shillings, you practically 
have the spare room furnished for seventeen and six. 
But perhaps I had better leave the catalogue with you. 
(He prettei U into the benrildered bobby's handt) I must 
go and tidy myself up. Somebody is coming to propose 
to me this afternoon. 

[He h^tria out. 
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(bobby looks after him blanilt/, and thm lurm lo 

JANE.) 

BOBBY. I say, what's happeaed ? 

JANE. Happened ? 

BOBBV. Yes, vhy did he say that about my setfjng 
up house ? 

JANE. 1 think he was just being funny. He is some- 
times, you know. 

BOBBY. You don't think he guessed 

JANE. Guessed what ? About you and Melisande ? 

BOBBY. I say, shut up, Jane. I thought we agreed 
not to say anything more about that. 

JANE. But what else could he have guessed i 

BOBBY. You know well enough. 

JANE (^tkaiiTig her head). No, I don't. 

BODBY. I told you this morning. 

JANE. What did you tell me i 

BOBBY. Yoa know. 

JANE. No, I don't. 

BOBBY. Yes, you do. 

JANE. No, I don't. 

BOBBY {comng cloier). All right, shall I tell you 
again? 

JANE (edging awatf). I don't want to hear it. 

BOBBY. How do you know you don't want to hear it, 
if you don't know what it is ? 

JANE. I can guess what it is. 

BOBBY. There you are ! 

JANE. It's what you say to everybody, isn't it ? 

BOBBY (loftilt/). If you want to know. Miss Bagot, I 
have only said it to one other person in my life, and 
that was in mistake for you. 

JANE (coldly). Melisande and I are not very much 
alike, Mr. Coote. 

BOBBY. No. You're much prettier. 

9 
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JANB (btrnitig her head awajf). You don't reaUy think 
so. Anyhow, it isn't true. 

BOBBY. It is true, Jane. I swear it. 

JANE. Well, you didn't think so yesterday. 

BOBBY. Why do you keep talking aboat yesterday i 
I'm talking about to-day. 

JANE. A girl has her pride, Bobby. 

BOBBY. So has a man. I'm awfully proud of being in 
love with you. 

JANE. That isn't what I mean. 

BOBBY. What do you mean ? 

JANE (amkniardly). Well — well — well, what it comes 
to is that you get reftised by Sandy, and then you 
immediately come to me and expect me to jump at you. 

BOBBY. Suppose I had waited a year and then come 
to you, would that have been better f 

JANE. Of course it would. 

BOBBY. Well, really I can't follow you, darling. 

JANE (indignantlif). You mustn't call me darling. 

BOBBY. Mustn't call you what ? 

JANE {ankwardly). Darling. 

BOBBY. Did I call you darling ? 

JANE {ihorlly). Yes. 

BOBBY (to Idrntelf). " Darling." No, I suppose I 
mustn't. But it suits you so awfully well— darling. 
{She ttamps her foot} I'm sorry, darl — — I niean Jane, 
but really I can't follow you. Because you're bo 
frightfully fascinating, that after twenty-four hours of 
it, I simply have to tell you how much I love yon, 
then your pride is hurt. But if you had been bo 
frightfully unattractive that it took me a whole year 
to see anything in you at all, then apparently you'd 
have been awfully proud. 

JANE. You have known me a whole year, Bobby. 

BOBBY. Not really, you know. Direct^ I saw yon 
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and Sandy together I knew I was in love with one of 
you, but — well, love is a dashed rummy thing, and I 
thought it was Sandy. And so I didn't really see you 
till last night, when you were so awfully decent to me, 

JANE (mittfully). It sounds very well, but the trouble 
is that it will sound just as well to the next girl. 

BOBBY. What next girl ? 

JANE. The one you propose to to-morrow. 

BOBBY. You know, Jane, when you talk like that I 
feel that you don't deserve to be proposed to at all. 

JANE (joJUlif). I'm sure I don't want to be. 

BOBBY (commg clostr). Are you i 

JANE. Am I what ? 

BOBBY. Quite sure. 

JANE. I should have thought It was pretty obvious 
seeing that I've just refused you. 

BOBBY. Have you ? 

JANE. Have I what ? 

BOBBY. Refused me. 

JANE. I thought I had. 

BOBBY. And would you be glad if I went away and 
never saw you again ? (Sh^ hetitalet) Honest, Jane. 
Would you ? 

JANE {amkKordly). Well, of course, I like you, Bobby. 
I always have. 

BOBBY. But you feel that you would like me better 
if I were somebody else's husband f 

JANE (indignanUy). Oh, I never said that. 

BOBBY. Dash it, ydu've been saying it all this after- 

JANE (rveakb/). Bobby, don't ; I can't argue with you. 
But really, dear, I can't say now that I will marry you. 
Oh, you mutt understand. Oh, iMnM what Sandy 

BOBBY. We won't tell Sandy. 

JANE {twfriteS}. But she's bound to know. 
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BOBBY. We won't tell anybody. 

JAME (eagerly'). Bobby 1 

BOBBY (nodding). Just you and me. Nobody elae far 
a long time. A little private secret. 

JANB. Bobby! 

BOBBY {coming to her). Is it a bargain, Jaoe ? Becaiue 
if it's a bargain 

JANE (going away JroM Mm). No, no, Bobby. Not 
now. I must go upstairs and tidy myself — no, I mustn't, 
I must wait for Melisande — no, Bobby, don't. Not 
yet. I mean it| really. Do go, dear, anybody might 
come in. 

(bobby, who has been Jhllomiig her round Hie kail, 
as the retreait nenoutU/, rtopt and nods to her.) 

BOBBY. All right, darling, 111 go. 

JANE. You mustn't say " darling." Yon might saj it 
accidentally in front of them all. 

BOBBY (grinning). All right, Mies Bagot ... I am 
going now. Miss Bagot. (At &e nnndomt) Good-bye, 
Miss Bagot. (janb blomt Mm a kite. He bom) Your 
favour to hand. Miss Bagot. {He tenu ond tea 
MELISANDE QOmn^ througk the garden) Hallo, heie'i 
Sandy ! (He htariet off in lie opponU direction^ 

UELI9ANDE. Oh, Jane, Jane i (She ainit iUo a cAon'.) 

JANS. What, dear ? 

HELiBANDE. Everything. 

JANE. Yes, but that's so vague, darling. Do yoa 
mean that 

MELISANDE (dreatmhf). I have seen him ; I have tallced 
to him ; he has kissed me. 

JANE (amazed). Kitted you i Do yon mean that he 
has — kissed you ? 

MELISANDE, I have looked into his eyea, and he haa 
looked into mine. 

JANE. Yes, but who ? 
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KELisAMiB. The true knight, the prince, for 'whom I 
have been waiting so long. 

jANR. But »ho is he ? 

HELisANDE. They call him Gervase. 

JANE. Gervase mho ? 

MELiSANDE (tcontfulUf). Did Elaine ea.j, " Lancelot 
who " when they told her his name was Lancelot ? 

JANB. Yes, dear, but this is the twentieth century. 
He must have a name. 

MEUSANnE (dreamlt/). Through the forest he came to 
me, dressed in blue and gold. 

JANE {tharply). Sandy ! {Struck mih an idea) Have 
you been out all day without your hat, darling ? 

HBusANDB (vaguely). Have I P 

JANE. I mean — blue and gold. They don't do it 
nowadajTS. 

UEUBANDE (noddit^ to her). He did, Jane. 

JANE. But how ?— Why ? Who can he be ? 

HEUBANDE. He Said he was a humble woodcutter's 
son. That means he was a prince in disguise. He 
called me his princess. 

JANE. Darling, how could he be a prince 7 

IIELIBANDS. I have read stories sometimes of men 
who went to sleep and woke up thousands of years 
ai^rwards and found themselves in a different 
world. Perhaps, Jane, Ae Uved in those old days, 
and 

JANE. Did he talk like an ordinary person ? 

HELisANDB. Oh no, no I 

JANE. Well, it's really extraordinary, . . . Was he 
a gentleman ? 

UEUSANDE (tmUng at her). I didn't ask him, Jane. 

JANE {crotthf). You know what I mean. 

UEUSANOX. He ia coming this afternoon to take me 
Rway, 
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JAN£ (amazed). To take you away ? But what about 
Aunt Msry ? 

UELisANDE (vaguely). Aunt Mary ? What has tAe got 
to do with it ? 

JANE (impaiiently). Oh, but ()^i(A a thrvg of 

TtMigniUion) I don't understand. Do you mean he's 
coming here } (uelisands nodi gravely.) Melisande, 
youTl let me see him ? 

MELISANDE. Yes. I've thought it all out. I wanted 
you here, Jane. He will come in ', I will present you ; 
and then you must leave us alone. But I should like 
you to see him. Just to see how different, how utterly 
different he is from every other man. . . . But you wit) 
promise to go when you have seen him, won't you ? 

JANE (nodding). I'll say, " I'm airaid I must leave you 
now, and " Sandy, how can he be a prince ? 

HELiSAMDE. When you see him, Jane, you will say, 
" How can he not be a prince ? " 

JANE. But one has to leave princes backward. I 
mean— he won't eipect — j/ou know 

HELisANDE. I don't think bo. Besides, after aD, you 
are my cousin. 

JANE. Yes. I think I shall get that in ; just to be 
on the safe side. " Well, cousin, I most leave you nowi 
as I have to attend my aunt." And then a sort of — 
not exactly a curtsey, but — (the praciitet, ttturmurit^ Ihe 
>Bordi to herself). I suppose you didn't happen to mention 
me to him this morning ? 

UELiSANDE (half tmiling). Oh no 1 

JANB (kvrt). I don't see why you shouldn't have. 
What did you talk about ? 

UELISANDE. I don't know. {She gr^ jane's arm tud- 
dtiih/) Jane, I didn't dream it all this morning, did I ? 
It did happen ? I saw him — ^he kissed me — ^he is coming 
for me — he— 
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Enter Mjcz 
ALICE. Mr. Gervase Malloiy. 
HBLiaANDE (happily). Ah I 

(oEBTASis comei m, wt apparenily ordinary young 
vum in a loud golfing tmi.) 
GERVASE. How do you do i 

UELISAHDB (lot^citig at kim with growing amaxement and 
horror). Oh ! 

(jane looks Jrom one to the other m betvilderment.) 
QERTABE. I ought to explain. Mr. Knowle was kind 
enough to lend me some petrol last night ; my car 
broke down ; he was good enough to say I might come 
this afternoon and see his prints. I am hoping to be 
allowed to thank him again for his kindness last night. 
And — er — I've brought back the petrol. 

UEUSANDK (Hill mith her eyei on him). My father will 
no doubt be here directly. This is my cousin. Miss 

OBBVASE (boming). How do you do ? 

JANE (nervotitly). How do you do ? (After a pause) 
Well, I'm afraid I must leave you now, as- — - 

HEUSANDE (mik her eyes still on oervase, puttiTig out a 
hand and cUdchiTig at jane). No 1 

JANE (tUaHei). What ? 

HELisANDE. Don't go, Jane. Do sit down, won't you, 
Mr.— er 

GERVASE. Mallory. 

HEUSANDE. Mr. Mallory. 

GERVASE. Thank you. 

MELisANDE. WhcTC will you sit, Mr. Mallory ? (She 
it still tallang in an utterly exprettionless voice.) 

QERVASE. Thank you. Where are you (he tndi- 

caies the sofa.) 

UEUSANDE (moving U>it,but still holding jane). Thank 
you. 
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(helisande and jane tit domt togdher on Ihe aqfa. 
OERVABS tilt tm a chair near. There ie oa 
amkniard tilence.) 

JANZ {half getting vp). Well, I'm a&aid I most 

(heusandk jwUf her down. She ttUmJei^ 

HBUSANDE. Chamdng weather we are haviDg, ore 
we not, Mr. Molloiy f 

oiRTASB (enthutiatticalh/). Oh, rather. Absolntelj 
top-hole. 

HEUBANDE (to JANs). Absolutely top-hole weather, is 
it not, Jane 7 

JANE. Oh, I love it. 

HEUBANDS. You plsy golf, I expcct, Mr. Mallory i 

OERTASE. Oh,rather. I'vebeenplayingthiflmoniiiig. 
{With a tmile) Pretty rotten, too, I'm a&aid. 

HELiBANDE. Jane plays golf. (Tojanb) Yoa'repretty 
rotten, too, aren't you, Jane f 

JANE. Bobby and I were both very bad to-day, 

HELisANDS. I think you will like Bobby, Mr. Mallory. 
He is staying with us just now. I expect you will have 
a good deal in common. He is on the Stock Exchange. 

GEETASE {tmiliag). So am I. 

UEUSANDB {vaUanily repretting a thidder). Jane, Mr. 
Mallory ia on the Stock Enchange. Isn't that cnrioos ? 
I felt sure that he must be direct^ I saw him. 

{There ie another antward nimee.) 

JANE {getting up). Well, I'm afraid I must 

UELiBANDE {ptttUrtg her down). Don't go, Jane. I 
suppose there are a great many of you on the Stodc 
Exchange, Mr. Mallory ? 

OEBVASE. Oh, quite a lot. 

HELISANDE. Quite a lot, Jane. . . . You don't know 
Bobby— Mr. Coote ? 

GERTABK. N — no, I don't think so. 

HBLiBANDE. I suppose there are so many of yon, and 
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you dress so much alike, and look bo much alike, that 
it's difficult to be quite sure whom you do know. 

aERTASE. Yea, of course, that makes it more difficult. 

MELisANDE. Yes. You see that, don't you, Jane ? . . . 
You play billiards and bridge, of course, Mr. Mallory? 

OEBVASE. Oh yes. 

HELiBANDE. They are absolutely top-hole games, 
aren't they ? Are you — ^pretty rotten at them i 

. Well 

E (getting up). Ah, here's my father. 

Enler hr. knowle 

MR. KNOWtE. Ah, Mr. Mallory, delighted to see you. 
And Sandy and Jane to entertain you. That's right. 

(T% tkaie fumdt.) 

OKRVASE. How do yon do ? 

(auce comet w mlk tea.) 

UR. KNOWLE. I've been wasting my day at a sale. I 
hope you spent yours more profitably, (gervase laughs 
pUatanily.) And what have you been doing, Sandy i 

heusande. Wasting mine, too, Father. 

HR, KNOWI.E. Dear, dear. Well, they say that the 
wasted hours are the best. 

KELisuNDt (moving lolht door). I think I will go and 

(URS. KNOWLE covKM » Kttk ouittntched haridi.) 

us. KNOWLE. My dear, this is Mr. Mallory. 

UBS. KNOWLE. My dear Mr. Mallory I (Tuntiiig 
round) Sandy, dear I (hklisakde coniet ilowhf back.) 
How do you do 7 

OERVABE (thalcing kandt). How do you do ? 

URS. KNOWLE. Sandy, dear I (To gbrtabb) My 
daughter, Melisande, Mr. Mallory, My onty child. 

OERTASE. Oh — er — we 

HBLisANDE. Mr. Mallory and I have met. Mother. 

MRS. KNOWLE (titdicaiing jane). And our dear Jane. 
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My dear sister's only daughter. But dear Jane has a 
brother. Dear Harcjd ! Id the Civil Service. Sandyi 
dear, will you pour out tea ? 

MBLiBANDE (jetigned). Yes, Mother. {She goet to the 
tea-table.) 

URS. XNOWLE {gmtig to the tofa). I am such an invalid 
now, Mr. Mallory 

GERVASE {helping her). Oh, I'm so sorry. Can I 1 

MRS. KNOWLB. Thank you. Dr. Anderson insists on 
my resting as much as possible. So my dear Melisande 
looks after the house for me. Such a comfort. You 
are not married yourself, Mr. Mallory ? 

OBRVASE. No. Oh no. 

■IBS. KNOWLE {timUng to hereelf). AhT" 

UEUSANDE. Jane, Mother's tea. (jane taket U.) 

OBRVASE (cojTUJtg foTword). Oh, I beg your pardon. 
Let me 

JANE. It's all right. 

(osaTASE tahet tqt a caie-iUmd^ 

UB. KNOWLE. Where's Bobby ? Bobby Is the real 
expert at this. 

MEUBANDE. I expect Mr. Mallory is an expert, too. 
Father. You enjoy tea-parties, I expect, Mr. Mallory ? 

OBRVASE. 1 enjoy most things. Miss Knowle. {To 
MBS. KNOWI.E) What will you have ? 

HRS. KNOWLE. Thank you. I have to be careful. 
Dr. Anderson insists on my being careAil, Mr. Mallory. 
{Cm^detUialUf) Nothing organic, you understand. Both 
my husband and I— Melisande has an absolutely sound 
constitution. 

>iELi8ANOE(in<&catMg<!i(p). Jane. . . . Sugar and milk, 
Mr. Mallory ? 

GERVASE. Please. {To hb. knowle) Won't j/om have 
this, sir? 

UR. XNOWLE. No thank yon. I have a spedal cap. 
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(He takes a large cupjrom meubanse). A family tradi- 
tion, Mr, Mallory. But whether it is that I am supposed 
to require more nourialmient than the others, or that 
I can't be trusted with anything breakable. History 
does not relate. 

OERVASE QaugHng). Well, I think you're lucky. I 
like a big cup. 

UR. KNOWI.B. Have mine. 

OKBVASE. No, thanks. 

BOBBY (coming in). Hallo I Tea J 

UK. KNowLB. Ah, Bobby, you're just in time. (To 
qehvase) TTiis b Mr. Coote. Bobby, this is Mr. Mallory. 
(TAey nod to each other and May, " Hon do t)0» 
do9") 

UEU3ANDE (indicating a teat next to her). Come and sit 
here, Bobby. 

BOBBY (mho wot maiing for Janb). Oh— ct — righto. 
(He lite doTon.) 

UR. KNOWLB (to oertase). And how did the dance go 
last night ? 

JANE. Oh, were you at a dance ? How lovely t 

iiELiaANOE. Dance ? 

HR. KNOWLE. And a fancy dress dance, too, Sandy. 
You ought to have been there. 

HELiSANDB (tmderitimding). Ah t 

MRS. KNOWLE. My daughter is devoted to dancing, 
Mr. Mallory. Dances so beau^ully, they all say. 

BOBBY. Where was it i 

OEBVASE. Collingham. 

MR. KMOWLE. And did they all fall in love with you t 
You ought to have seen him, Sandy. 

OERVABB. Well, I'm afraid I never got there. 

HR. KNOWLE. Dear, dear. . . . Peters is in love just 
now. ... I hope he didn't give you dder in mistake for 
petrol. 
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HBS. ENOWLE. Yon have « car, Mr. Msllory ? 

QERVABE. Yes. 

UR8. KNOWLE. Ah I {To helisahsk) Won't Mr. Mal- 
lory hare some more tea, Sandy ? 

ueusande. Will you have some more tea, Mr. 
Malloiy 7 

OKsvASE. Thank yon. (To vaa. knowlk) Won't 

you 

(He b^mt to get tf.) 

MRS. KKowLE. Pkotc don't trouble. I never have 
more than one cup. Dr. Anderson is very firm about 
that. Only one cup, Mrs. Knowle. 

BOBBY (to helisande). Sandwich i Oh, you're busy. 
Sandwich, Jane 7 

JTANE (laitTig one). Thank you. 

BOBBY (to oebvase). Sandwich ? 

QBRVASK. Thank you. 

BOBBY (to UR. xnowle). Sandwich ? 

HR.KNOWLE. Thank you, Bobby. Fortunately nobody 
minds what / eat or drink. 

BOBBY (to Mnuelf). Sandwich, Mr. Coote ? Thank 
you. (He iaket one^ 

HRB. KNowLX (to okrtabk). Being such an invalid, Mr. 
Mallory, it is a great comfort to me to have Melisande 
to look after the house. 

QERVASE. I am sure it is. 

URB. sNOWLK. Of course, I can't expect to keep hex 
for ever. 

UELiSANDE (coldly). More tea, Jane 7 

JANE. Thank you, dear. 

HBS. KNOWLB. It's extraordinary how she has taken 
to it. I must say that I do like a girl to be a good 
housekeeper. Don't you agree, Mr. Mallory ? 

OBRYASE. Well, of course, all that sort of thing U 
rather important. 
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UBS. ENOWLE. Thftt's wlutt I alwsys tell Sandy, 
" Happiness begins in the kitchen, Sandy." 

MixiHANDB, I'm sure Mr. Mallory agrees with you. 
Mother. 

OEHVABB (laug/ung). Well, one must eat. 

BOBBY (patting pl^e). Have another sandwich ? 

OBRVASE (taking one), llianks. 

HR9. KNOWLK. Do you live in the neighbourhood, Mr. 
Mallory i 

OERVASB. About twenty miles away. Ottle Mailing. 

JANE (helpjidbf). Oh, yes. 

MRS. KNOWLB. Well, I hope we shall see you here 

GBRTASE. That's very kind of you indeed. I shall love 

UEUSANDE. More tea. Father ? 

UR. KKOWLB. No, tluuik you, my love. 

MBLI9ANDE. More tea, Mr. Malloiy ? 

OERVASE. No, thank yon. 

HR. KNOWLB (getting up). I don't want to hurry you, 
Mr.' Maltbry, but if you have really finished 

GERVASK (getting up). Right. 

HRB. KNowLE. You won't go without seeing the 
garden, Mr. Mallory } Sandy, when your father has 
finished with Mr. Mallory, you must show him the 
garden. We are very proud of our roses, Mr. M^ory. 
MeUsande takes a great interest in the roses. 

OERVASE. I should like very much to see the garden. 
(Gmng to her) Shall I see you again, Mrs. Enowle. , . . 
Don't get up, please. 

UBS. KNOWLE (gating 1^). In case we don't — (the holdt 
out her hand). 

OERVASB (tkaiang it). Good-bye. And thank you so 

URs. KNOWLK. Not good-byc. Au ramir. 
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aEBYAfiB (tmiiing). Thank yon. (With a bom Ut /ami 
and bobby) Good-bye, in case 

BOBBY. Cheero. 

JANE. Good-bye, Mr. Malloiy. 

HB. KNowLE. Well, come along. {At tietf go okQ It 
is curious how mucli time one has to spend in aayiag 
" How do you do " and " Good-bye." I once calcalated 
that a man of seventy. . . , 

[UB. KNOWLE and aSXVABM go OKt, 

UBS. KNowLB. Jane, dear, wonld yoa mind coming 
with me to the drawing-room, and helping me to — er 

JANE (reiigned). Of coarse, Aunt Mary. 

[They go iowardt the door, 

BOBBY {mih hit mouth Jidl). May I come too, Mn. 
Enowle ? 

MELiSANDB. You haven't finished your tea, Bobby. 

BOBBY. I shan't be a moment. (He picii t^ hit 
cup.) 

HRS. xNowLB. Please come, dear Mr. Coote, whea 
you have finished. 

[hrs. bxowlk goet ohI. 
(jane iwnt at the door, teet that kelisandk it not 
looting, and blotvt a hatty kitt to bobby.) 

iiELiSANDE. More tea, Bobby ) 

bobby. No thanks. 

MELiSANOB. Something more to eat ? 

BOBBY. No thanks. (He ^U up and wa&t tonmrdt the 
door) 

UEUSANDE. Bobby 1 

BOBBY (binwig). Yes ? 

uELiSANDB. There's something I wont to say to you. 
Don't go. 

BOBBY. Oh I Righto. (He comes tlowfy back.) 

MEusANDE (nilh difficult, after a paiite). I made * 
mistake yesterday. 
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BOBBY {not underttanding). A mistake ? Yesterd&y i 

uELiSANDE. Yes. . . . You were quite right. 

BOBBY. How do you mean ? When ? 

UELiSANDB. When you said that girls didn't know 
their own minds. 

BOBBY. Oh ! {With ON amkmard laugh) Yes. Well 
— er — I don't espect any of us do, really, you know. 
I mean — er — that is to say 

HELisANDE. I'm sorry I said what I did say to you 
last night, Bobby. I oughtn't to have said all those 
things. 

BOBBY. I say, that's all right 

UELISANDE. I didn't mean them. And — and Bobby 
— I mill marry you if you like. 

BOBBY (staggered). Sandy ! 

UELISANDE. And it was silly of me to mind your 
calhng me Sandy, and to say what I did about your 
clothes, and I mil marry you, Bobby. And — and thank 
you for wanting it so much. 

BOBBY. I say, Sandy. I say ! I say 

UELISANDE (offering her cheek). You may kiss me if 
you like, Bobby. 

BOBDv. I say ! . . . Er — er — (he kit$e$ her gingerly) 
thanks ! . . . Er— I say 

UELISANDE. What is it, Bobby i 
I — BOBDY. 1 say.youknow — (he trtetagatn) I don't want 
you to — to feel that — I mean, just because I asked you 
twice — I mean I don't want you to feel that — well, I 
mean you mustn't do it just for my sake, Sandy. I 
mean Melisande. 

UELISANDE. You may call me Sandy. 

BOBBY. Well, you see what I mean, Sandy. 

UELISANDE. It isn't that, Bobby. It isn't that. 

BOBBY, You know, I was thinking about it last night 
•—afterwards, you know — and I began to see, I begas 
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to see that perhaps you were right. I mean about my 
Dot being romantic and — and all that. I mean, I'm 
rather an ordinary sort of chap, and 

HBUSANDE (tadiy). We are all rather ordinary sort of 
chaps. 

BOBBY (eagerli/). No, no. Noi that's where you're 
wrong, Sandy. I mean Melisande. You aren't ordinary. 
I don't say you'd be throwing yourself away on me, 
I but — but I think you could find somebody more suitable. 
I (EanetUg). I'm sure you could. I mean somebody who 
would remember to call you Melisande, and who would 
read poetry with you and — and all that. I mean, there 

are lots of fellows 

- "uEusANDE. I don't Understand. Don't yon mmt to 
naarry me now i 

BOBBY (with tUgni^). I don't want to be married oat 
of pity. 

UELiBANDS (coldlt/), I have told you that it isn't out 
of pity. 

BOBBY. Well, what i* it out of 7 I mean, after what 
jrou said yesterday about my tie, it can't be love. If 
you really loved me 

HEUBANOB. Are you under the iiiq>ression that I am 
proposing to you i 

BOBBY {laien aback). W-what t 

MELisANnB. Are you flattering yourself that you are 
refusing me ? 

BOBBY. I say, shut up, Sandy. Yon know it ian't 
that at all. 

HEUSANpB. I think you had better join Jane. (Cnw- 
legglg) It M Jane, isn't it ? 

BOBBY. I say, look here {She daen't) Of course, 

I know you think I'm an awful rotter. . . . Well . . , 
well — oh, damn I 

HEusANDB. Jane is waiting fiv you. 
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URB. KNOWix comet in. 
MRS. KNOWLE. Oh, Mr. Coote, Jane is waiting for 



HELiSANDE. JaDC is waiting for you. 
BOBBY (reaUiing that ^ it not quite at hit best). Er — 
oh — er, righto. (He goet to the door and ketitcdet there) 
Er — (Note if he can only fhini of tomething reallt/ good, 
he may yet cany it off.) Er — (tontething real^mUt/) — er 
— er, righto ! (He goet out — to Join jane, mho it matting 
for him.) 

MRS. KNOwL£ (in a toft gentle voice). Where is your 
father, dear t In the library with Mr. Malloiy ? . . . 
I want to speak to him. Just on a Uttle matter of 
business. . , . Dear child ! 

[She goet to the library. 
MELiSANDE. Oh t How horrible I 

{She maltt about, pulUng at her handkerchief and 
telling herself thai the won't cry. But thefeelt 
that the it going to, and the goet to the open 
windows, and ttandt for a moment looking out, 
trying to recover hertelf.) 
OEBVASE comet in. 
OGRVASK (gently). Princess I (She heart ; her hand chtet 
and tightent ; but the tayi nothing.) Princess I 

(With an effort the controlt hertelf, tumt round and 
tpeait coldly.) 
HELisANDE. Please don't call me by that ridiculous 

OEHVASE. Melisande ! 
MELISANDE. Nor by that one. 
. Miss fLnowIe. 
. Yea ? What do you want, Mr. Mallory t 
OERVASE. I want to marry you. 
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Mtuatxaz 'taken fty ttajr u e' . Oh! . . .Hovduejoa! 

CEMTMM. Bat I told TOO this monnng. 

lULUAXDE. I think yoa had better karc dii> n 
out of it. 

cuTUE. Bat if I lesTc this monm^ oat ai i^ then 
I bare only ja=t met Ton. 

ifELiiANDE. Tlut is vbst I wooU fttHer. 

CEBVA^E. Oh '. . . . Then if I hare onlj jost met 
Tou, perhaps I ooghtn't to hare said straigfat off that 
I want to marrr Toa. 

KELi*A.VDE. It is nnasaal. 

GERTASE, Yes. Bat not nnasnal to wart to many 

TOO. 

MELiSANDC. I am not interested in toot wants. 

GCRVASC. Oh ' (Gaitbf) I'm swry that we've got to 
foi^t about this morning. (JGamg ebuer to Aer) Is H Kt 
easy to forget, Melisande ? 

HELUAJiDE. Very easy for yoa, I sfaoold think. 

OEBVASE. But not for yoo i 

XEUSANDK (Mner/^). You dress np and amosc yoHnelf, 
and then laugh and go back to jour ordinary Hfe again 
— yoo don't wont to remember iMai, do yoo, erery time - 
you do it ? 

GEBVASE. You let your hair doim and flirt with me 
and laugh and go home again, but jwa can't forget. 
Why should I ? 

HEusAXDE (JitruHuly). How dare yon ny I flirted 
with you ? 

OERVASE. How dare you say I laughed at yoa 7 

HEusANDE. Do you think I knew yoo would be theze 
when I went up to the wood ? 

oebtase. Do you think / knew yon would be there 
when / went up 7 

itELUANDE. Then why were yoa there all dieased vep 
like that ? 
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OERTASE. My car broke down and I epent the night 
in it. I went up the hill to look for breakfast. 

UELiSANDE. Breakfast I That's all you think about. 

OEHVASE {cheerfully). Well, it's always cropping ap. 

UELisANDK (in dugiuf). Oh ! {She mooei away front 
him and then bim$ round holding out her hand) Good-bye, 
Mr. Mallory. 

QEHVABE (taking I'Q. Good-bye, Miss Enowle. . , , 
(Gently) May I kiss your bands, Melisande ? 

HELisANDE (pathetically). Oh, don't t (She hide* her 
face in them.) 

OERVASE. Dear hands. . . . May I kiss yonr lips, 
Melisande ? (She tayg nothing. 'He comet cloter to her) 
Melisande I 

(He it about to put hit armt round her, but the 
breaks away from him.) 

MELISANDE. Oh, don't, don't I What's the good of 
pretending ? It was only pretence this morning — 
what's the good of going on with it ? I thought you 
were so different fixim other men, but you're just the 
same, just the same. You talk about the things they 
talk about, you wear the clothes they wear. You were 
my true knight, my fairy Prince, this morning, and this 
' afternoon you come down dressed like that (the ivaoet 
her hand at it) and tell me that you are on the Stock 
Exchange 1 Oh, can't you see what you've done ? All 
the beautiiul world that I had built up for you and me 
— shattered, shattered. 

OEHVASE (going to her). Melisande 1 

UELisANnB, No, no I 

OEHVASE (flopping). All right. 

HELISANDE (recovering hertelf). Please go. 

OERVASE (^viUi a ttnile). Well, that's not quite fair, 
you know. 

HELISANDE. What do you mean ? 
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QEBVASE. Well, what about my beautiful world — ^the 
world that / had built up ? 

HELiBANDE. I don't understand. 

flEBVASB. What about your pretence this morning ? 
I thought 70U were so different from other women, 
but jrou're just the same, just the same. You were 
my true lady, my fairy Princess, this morning ; and this 
afternoon the Queen, your mother, disabled herself by 
indigestion, tells me that you do all the housekeeping 
for her just like any ordinary commonplace girl. Your 
father, the King, has obviously never had a battle-axe in 
his hand in his life ; your suitor. Prince Robert of Coote, 
is much more at home with a nibUck than with a lance ; 
and your cousin, the Lady Jane 

MEUSANDE (jsitiMng onioihe tofa and Mdmg herjhce). 
Oh, cruel, cruel I 

QEBVASE (reTnortefulh/). Oh, forgive me, Melisande. 
It was horrible of me. 

UELiSANDE. No, but it's true. How could any romance 
come into this house ? Now you know why I wanted yoa 
to take me away — away to the ends of the earth with yon. 

DERVASE. Well, that's what I want to do. 

MELisANOE. Ah, don't I When you're on the Stodc 
Exchange ! 

OERVA3E. But there's plenty of romance on the Stock 
Exchange. {Nodding hit head) Oh yes, you want to 
look out for it. 

TtsLisANOE (reproachfulb/). Now you're laughing at me 

DERVASE. My dear, I'm not. Or if I am laughing at 
you, then I am laughing at myself too. And if we can 
laugh together, then we can be happy together, 
Melisande. 

UELisANDB. I want romance, I want beanty. I don't 
want jokes. 
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OERVASE. I see what it is. You don't like my knicker- 
bockers. 

uELisANDE (bemldered). Did you expect me to P 

GERVASE. No. (AJier a paute) I think that's why I 
put 'em on. (She looki at Aim in mrprue.) You see, 
we had to come back to flie twentieth century some 
time ; we couldn't go on pretending for ever. Well, 
here we are — (tndkaUng At* clothes) — back. But I feel 
just as romantic, Melisande, I want beauty — your 
beauty—just as much. (He goes to Aer.) 

uELisANOB. Which Melisande do you want i The 
one who talked to you this morning in the wood, or 
the one who — (bUterly) does all the housekeeping f(a 
her mother ? (FioletUk/) And badly, badly, badly I 

OERVASE. The one who does all the housekeeping for 
her mother — and badly, badly, badly, blett her, because 
she has never realised what a gloriously romantic thing 
housekeeping is. 

HEUSANDE (amased). Romantic ! 

OERVASE (nith enthtaitum). Most gloriously romantic. 
, . . Did you ever long when you were young to be 
wrecked on a desert island f 

ucLiBANDE (clatping her handg). Oh yes ! 

OERVASE, You imagined youraelf there — alone or with 
a companion P 

MELISANDE. Often 1 

OERVASE, And what were you doing f What is the 
romance of the desert island which draws us all ? 
Climbing the bread-fruit tree, following the turtle to 
see where it deposits ite eggs, discovering the spring 
of water, building the hut — houtekeepmg, Melisande. 
... Or take Robinson Crusoe. When Man Friday 
came along and left his footprint in the sand, why did 
Robinson Crusoe stagger back in amazement ? Becanse 
he said to himself, like a good housekeeper, " By Jove, 
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I'moQ the track of a servant at last." There's romance 
for you ! 

UELiSANDX (nrttUng and thaking her ktad at Am). What 
nonsense yoa talk I 

QERVASE. It isn't nonsense ; indeed, indeed it isn't. 
There's romance everywhere if you look for it. Yon 
look for it in the old fairy-stories, but did tha/ find it 
there ? Did the gentleman who had just been giren 
a new pair of seven-league boots think it romantic to 
be changed into a fish ? He probably thought it a 
confounded nubance, and wondered what on earth to 
do with his boots. Did Cinderella and the Prince find 
the world romantic ai^r they were married i lliink of 
the endless silent evenings which they spent together, 
with nothing in common but an admiration for Qnder- 
ella's feet— do you think they didn't long for the 
romantic days of old P And in two thousand or two 
hundred thousand years, people will read stories about 
ut, and sigh and say, " Will those romantic days never 
come back again i " Ah, tfaey are here now, Mettsandet 
for us ; for the people with imagination ; for yoa and 

MELiBANnx. Are they t Oh, if I could beHere tfacj 
were ! 

OERVASE. You thought of me as your lover and true 
knight this morning. Ah, but what an easy thing to 
be 1 You were my Princess. Look at younelf in the 
glass — how can you help being a princess ? Bat if we 
could be companions, Melisande 1 That's difficnlt ; 
that's worth trying. 

MELISANDE (£enHg). What do you want me to do ? 

QERVASE. Get used to me. See me in a top-hat — see 
me In a bowler-hat. He^ me with my work ; play 
games with me — III teach yoa if yon don't know bow. 
I want to share the world with you for all our Htm. 
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That's a long time, you know ', we can't do it on one 
twenty-nninutes' practice before breakfast. We can be 
lovera so easily — can we be friends ? 

MELisuiDE (hoiing at kim graveb/). You are very 
wise. 

OERVASB. I talked with a wise mao in the wood this 
morning ; I've been thinking over what he said. 
(Suddenb/) But when you look at me like that, how I 
long to be a fool and say, " Come away with me now, 
now, now," you wonderful, beautiful, maddening 
woman, you adorable child, you funny foolish little girl. 
(Holding up a finger) Smile, Melisande. Smile I (Sbwlg, 
reluctmUli/, the givet him a rmile.) I suppose the fairies 
taught you that. Keep it for me, will you — but give it 
to me often. Do you ever laugh, Melisande } We 
must laugh together sometimea — that makes life so 
easy. 

MELISANDE (mkk a kappi/ Utile laugh). Oh, what can I 
say to you ? 

QEHVASE. Say, " I think I should like you for a 
companion, Gervase. 

uELisANDE (ihylg). I think I should like you for a 
companion, Gervase. 

OBRVASE. Say, " Please come and see me again, 
Gervase." 

HELiBANDE. PleBse come and see me again, Gervase. 

OERVASE (Jumping up and moving hit Aamf.) Say, 
" Hooray for things ! " 

MELISANDE (ttanding up, but thyly ttiH). Hooray for 
things ! 

OERVABE. Thank yoD, Melisande ... I nrast go. 
{He prettes her hand and goes ; or teemt to be going. 
But ittddenb/ he comet back, bendt on one knee, raitet her 
hand on hit, and kitses ii) My Princess ! 

[Then OKBVASK got* otU. 
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(heusande tlat/t there, looting afUr Mm, her hand 
to her cheek. . . . BtU one cannot ittmd thut 
Jbr ever. The nent Ufe muH hegpt. WUk a 
UUle tvUle at hertelf, at oehvase, at ildngi, 
shefeichet out the Great Bookjrom tit hiding- 
place, where the had buried it many teeekt ago 
in ditgutt. Non it comet into tit onm. She 
tettlet damn with ti in herjmouriie char. . , .) 

UELiBANDE (reading). To make Bread -Sauce 

Take an onion, peel and qnarter it, and drnmer it in 

(But you know how the romantic pottage goet. We 
lettve her niih it, curled up in the chair, lUt 
adorabk child, thii funny fooHth littlegirL) 
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lummer mormng. The tuameit and perkapt the 
pkasanieH room m the London houie of eia johm 
PEHBUitY, x.p. For Ihit reatott lady pbhbury kk* 
it a good deal, although it it ttot officiaUy hert. It 
it platnly Junuthed, and probably tet out to be a tort 
of waiting-room for sir john's many caliert, btU 
LADY PKMBURY hat kfi her mark upon it. 

the butler, inclining to ttoidnest, but not yet patt 
hit prime, leadt the nay in, followed by the btranoer. 
PERKINS hat already placed Aim at " one of the lomr 
clattet," but the intelligent perion in the pit perctivet 
that he it tomelfung belter than that, thoHgh tehether 
he it in the procett of falling from a higher etlate, 
or of riting to it, it not to clear. He it tfurty odd, 
shabbily drested (but then, to are mott ofut notoadayi^, 
and ill at eate ; not becaute he it thabby, but becaiite 
he it athamed of himtelf. To make up for t/dt, he 
adoplt a bluttering manner, at if to pertuade htmt^ 
that he it afne fellow after all. There it a iemch of 
commonnett about Kt voice, bat he it not u 



PERKINS. Ill tell Sir John you're here, but I don't 
say hell see you, mind. 

STRANGER. Don't you worry about that. Hell aee 
me right enough. 

251 
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PERKINS. He's busy just now. Well (He looit at 

THE STRANGER doubtfuUy.) 

STRANOER (brtterli/). I suppose you think I've got no 
business id a gentleman's house. Is that it ? 

PERKINS. Well, I didn't say so, did I ? Maybe you're 
a constituent ? Being in the 'Ouse of Commons, we 
get some pretty queer ones at times. All sorts, as you 
might say. . . . P'raps you're a deputation ? 

STRANQER (violentb/). What the hell's it got to do 
with you who I am. You go and tell your master I'm 
here — that's all you've got to do. See ? 

PERKINS (unruffled). Easy, now, easy. You 'aven't 
even told me your name yet. Is it the Shah of Persia 
or Mr. Bottomley ? 

STRANGER. The lesB said about names the better. 
You say, " Somebody from Lambeth " — he'll know what 
I mean. 

PERKINS (humoroutbf). Ah, I beg your pardmt — ^the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. I didn't recognise yoor 
Grace. 

STRANGER (angrily). It's people like you who make 
one sick of the world. Parasites — servile flunkeys, 
bolstering up an effete aristocracy. Why don't yon 
get some proper work to do ? 

p^RB.iJia (good-nafaredlt/). Now, look here, yomig man, 
this isn't the time for that sort of talk. If you've got 
anything you want to get off your chest about fiunkeya 
or monkeys, or whatever it may be, keep it till Sunday 
afternoon — when I'm off duty. (He comet a little doier fa> 
THE stranger) Four o'clock Sunday afternoon — (jerimg 
hit thumb over hit thoulder) — ^just round the comer — Id 
the Bolton Mews. See ? Nobody there to intetnqit 
us. See ? All quite gentlemanly and secluded, and 
s friend of mine to hold the watch. See ? (ife A^pa 
cloter at he talis.) * 
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BTHANQEB (relreatmg tiervoutlif). No offence meant, 
mate. We're in the same boat — you and me ; we don't 
want to get fighting. My quarrel isn't with you. You 
go and tell Sir John that there's a gentleman come to 
see him — wants a few minutes of his valuable time — 
from Lambeth way. He'll know. That's all right. 

PEBsiNS (drawing back, duappointedlif). Then I shan't 
be seeing you Sunday afternoon ? 

STRANaBB (latighing amknardly). There, that's all 
right. No offence meant. Somebody from Lambeth 
— that's what you've got to say. And tell 'im I'm in a 
hurry. He'U know what I mean. 

PERKINS {going thmly to the door). Well, it's a queer 
game, but being in the 'Ouse of Commons, one can't 
never be surprised. All sorts, as you might say, all sorts. 

[Exit FERKIN8. 

(the stranoek, UJi aUme, waUct up and dotrni Hie 
room, fiervouthf impatient.) 

LADY PEHBURY comet in. In Uvenfy-eigkl i/eari of happy 

married life, the has mothered one huthand atid jive 

daugktert, hut the has never had a ton~^her mily 

sorrow. Her motto might be, " It it Jutt at eaty to 

be kind" ; and mkelher you go to her for contort 

or congratulalum, you mill come amty feeling that the 

it the only person mho really uitderstands. 

UDY PEMRURY. Oh ! {She stops and then comet 

fOtnori^ THE STRANOEB.) Howdoyoudo? Are you waiting 

to see my husband ? 

STRANQBK (taken aiiack at seeing her). Yes. 

(He is not sure far ihe mometU if this vpsets hit 
plant or forwards them.) 
LADY PEHBURY. I think ho's engaged just now. But 
he won't be long. Perkins wiQ tell him as soon as he is 
free. 
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STRAT^ioiR (contempUtouth/). His name is Peridns, is it ? 

LADv PEUBURY {turprited). The butler ? Yes. 

BTIUHBER {contemptuoutty). Mister Perkins, the Butler. 

i^Dv PEUBURv (milh ajriendhf tmile). Yon don't maid 
our having a butler } {She pkkt up some tvorijrom the 
table and lakes it to the sofa.) 

STOAHOBR (shrugging his shoulders). One more parudtc. 

LADV PEUBURY (mteresUd), 1 always thought parasites 
were much smaller than Perkins. (Sitting domi) Do 
sit down, won't jrou t (He sits donm relucttmtUf.) You 
mustn't mind my being here. This is really my woric- 
room. I expect my husband will take you into hia own 
room when he's ready. 

STBANQER. Your work-room ? 

LADY PEMBURY {looktttg Up at him utiih a tnUe). You 
don't seem to like our domestic arrangements, 

BTRANOER (tvaving hit hand at her embroideryj. You 
call that work ? 

LADY PBMBURV (pleasantly). Other people's work 
always seems so contemptible, doesn't it ? Now I expect 
If you tried to do this, you would find it very difficult 
Indeed, and if I tried to do yours— what is yooi work, 
Mr. — er Dear me, I don't even know your name. 

STSANOER (bitlerh/). Never mind my name. Take it 
that I haven't got a name. 

LADY PEU BURY. But your fnends must call you some- 
thing. 

BTRANOER. Take it tiiat I haven't got any friends. 

LADY PEUBURY. Oh, don't say that I How com you t 

STRANGER (turh/). What's it matter to you whether 
anybody cares about me ? 

LADY PEUBURY. Oh, never mind whether anybody 
/ires about you ; don't yott care about anybody ? 

STRANOBR. Nobody. 

LADY PEUBURY. PooT, poor man I (Got^f on mUk ker 
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mark) If you can't tell me yoiir name, I wish you would 
tell me what work you do. (IVinmnglg) You don't 
mind my asking, do you ? 

bthanoeh. I can tell you what work I'm going to do 
after to-day. 

IJIDY PEUBURT. Oh, do I 

STEAHOER (oio^m^/^). None I 

LADY PEMBDHY (twrpTued). Nonc ? 

STHANOGR. No more work after to-day. 

lADY PEMBURY, Won't that be rather dull ? 

STRANGER. Well, you ought to know. I'm going to 
be one of the idle rich — like you and Sir John — and let 
other people work for me. 

LADY FEHBCRv (lhoug}UfuUy). I shouldn't have said 
my husband was idle. But there it is. No two people 
ever agree as to what is work and what isn't. 

gTRANQEH. What do you know about work — you 
aristocrats P 

LADY PEMBURY (mildly). My husband is only a K.B.E., 
you know. Quite a recent creation, 

STRANGER (not heeding her) . You, who've been' brought 
up in the lap of luxury — never known a day's discom- 
fort in your life 

utDY PEMBURY. My dear young man, you really 
mustn't tell a woman who has had five children that 
she has never known a day's discomfort in her life. . . . 
Ask any woman, 

STRANGER (tip«el). What's that ? . . , I didn't come 
here to argue with you. You began it. Why cao't 
you let me alone i . ^ •- 

LADY PEUBORY (gomg to a lide-table and Uiiing wp a 
photograph). Five children— all girls — and now I'm a 
grandmother, (Shoming Aim fAe pkotograpK) There I 
That's my eldest daughter with her eldest son and my 
eldest grandchild. Isn't be a duck ? He's supposed to 
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be lilce me. ... I never had a son of m; own. (thk 
STRANOEii has taken tie photograph » Ait hand and it 
hoUingit atvkmardly.) Oh, let me take it away from yoa. 
Other's people's relations are so uninteresting, aren't 
they ? (She laiet it away and putt it back in ilt place. 
Then the retvmt to her teat and goes on tvilh her nori.) 
So you've made a lot of money ? How exciting for 

BTRANOEH (grimlg). I haven't got it yet, but it'a 
coming. 

lADY PBUBURV. Soon ? 

STRANOEB. To-day. 

LADY PBHBURY. You'rc not married, are yon ? 

STRANOBR. You wont to know a lot, don't you ? 
Well, I'm not married. 

LADV PBMBURY. I was thinking how much nicer It ia 
when you can share that sort of news with somebody 
else, somebody you love. It makes good news 80 much 
better, and bad news so much more bearable. 

BTRANQEB. That's what you and your husband do, 
is it 7 

LADY PEHBURV (nodding). Always. For eight-and- 
twenty years. 

STRANQER. He tells you everything, eh f 

LADV PEHBURV. Well, not bis official secrets, of course. 
Everything else. 

BTBANOER. Ha ! I wonder. 

LADYPEHBURY. But you tiBve uobody, yoQ Bsy. WeD, 
you must share your good news with me. Will you ? 

STBANQER. Oh yes, you shall hear about it all ri^t. 

LADY PEHBURY. That's nice of you. WeD then, firat 
question. How much money is it going to be ? 

STBANOER (IhoughlfuUy). Well, I don't quite know yet. 
What do you say to a thousand a year ? 

LADY PEMBUBY. Oh, but what a lot I 
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BTRANOEB. YoQ thiok a thonsand a year would be all 
right. Enough to live on P 

uov PBUBURY. For a bachelor, ample. 

STRANOEB. For a. bachelor. 

lADY PEMBUHY. There's no one dependent on you ? 

anuNOEB. Not a soul. Only got one relation living. 

LADY PBHBUay. Oh ? 

BTRANflER (enjoying a joke of hit onm). A father. 
But I shall not be supporting htm. Oh no. Far 
from it. 

LADY FEUBURY (a Utile puszUd by tMt, though the U tiot 
going to than if) Then I think you will be very rich with 
a thousand a year. 

BTRANOER. Yes, that's what / thought. I should 
think it would stand a thousand. 

LADY FEUBURY. What IS it ? An invention of some 
sort 7 

STBANOER. Ohno, uotaninvenlion. . . . Adiseovery. 

LADY FEUBURY. How proud she would have been I 

STRANQER. Who ? 

LADY FEUBURY. YouT wifc if you had had one ; your 
mother if she had been alive. 

STRANQER (viokfU^). Look here, yon leave my mother 

out of it. My business is with Sir John {meeringlg) 

Sir John Pembury, K.B.E. If I want to talk about my 
mother, he and I will have a nice little talk together 
about her. Yes, and about my father, too. 

(lady FEUBURY wtdeTiUmdt at lait. She ttandt up 
timely, tmd looit at him, horrified.) 

LADY FEUBURY. What do you mean } 

btranger. a thousand a year. You said so yourself. 
Yes, I think it's worth a thousand a year. 

LADY FEUBURY. Who IS youT father ? What's your 
name? 

BTRANOER. Didn't I tell you I hadn't got a name? 
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(Bitterly) And if you want to know ^y, ask Sir John 
Pembur7, K3.E. 

LADY PEMBURY (tn s tvhitper). He's yonr father. 

BTRANoca. Yes. And I'm his loving son — come to 
see him at last, after all these years. 

LADY PEUBURY (kordltf ttbk to osi H). How — how old 
are you ? 

BTRANOER. Thirty. 

lADY PEMBURY (tiUhig down on the lofa). Oh, thank 
God ! Thank God ! 

STRANGER (upset bjf her emotion). Look here, I didn't 
want all this. I ask you — did I begin it f It was yon 
who kept asking questions. I just came for a quiet 
talk with Sir John — Father and Son talking together 
quietly — talking about Son's allowance. A thousand 
a year. What did you want to come into it for ? 

(lady PEMBURY t> qutet ogam turn. S^ wipet 

^ amay a tear or ittio, and tits up, looktng at 

him Ihoughtfvlfy.) 

LADV PEUBURY. So j/ou are the son that I never had. 

STRANOER. What d'you mean ? 

LADY PEMBURY (olmoH to hertelf). The son whom I 
wanted so. Five girls — never a b<^. Let me look at 
you. (Skegoet up to /um.) 

STRANOER (edging <aeay). Here, none of that. 

LADV PEMBURY (tooUng at him eametUy to He if the 
can tee a Ukenesi). No — and yet — (thaUng her head 
taMy) Poor boy ! What an unhappy life you must have 
had! 

STRANOER. I didn't come here to be pitied. I came 
to get my rightful allowance — same as any other 
son. 

LADY PEUBURY (to hertelf). Poor boy ! (She goet hack 
to her teat and then tayi) You don't mind my asking yoD 
questions now, do you ? 
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8TRANOER. Go on. There's do mistake about it. I 
can promise you that. 

lADY PEUBUHY. How did you find out ? Did your 
Mother tell you ? 

BTRANUER. Never a word. " Don't ask questions, 
sonny " " Father's dead " — all that sort of thing. 

lADY FEHBUBY. Does Sir John know ? Did he ever 
know? 

eTR/t«aEK(JielinginhUpocke£). We knewright enough. 
(Brining out leOers) Look here — here you are. TTiis 
was how I found out. (Selecting one) There — read that 

LADY PEHBuav (taking it). Yes — that's John's writing. 
(She holdt it out to him.) 

STRANGER. Aren't you going to read it ? 

LADY PBHBURY (tholdng her head patketicaUg), He 
didn't write it to me. 

BTRANOBB. He didn't write it to me, if it cornea to that. 

LADY FEUBURY. You're her son — you have a right. 
I'm — nobody. 

STRANGER (putting it bock in htspodd). Oh well, please 
yourself. 

LADY PEHBURY. Did Sir John provide for your mother ? 

STRANGER. Well, why shouldn't he ? He was a ridi 
man. 

LU)YP£HBURY. Not In those days. . , . But indeed — 
why shouldn't he ? What else could he do ? I'm glad 
he did. 

STRANGER. And now he's going to provide for his 
loving son. He's rich enough for that in these days. 

LADY PEMBURY. He's never seen you ? 

STRANGER. Never. The historic meeting of Father 
and Son will take place this afternoon. (With ajeeble 
attempt at what he thinkt it the aritiocratic mattner) Afraid 
the Governor will be in the deuce of a rage. Been 
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exceedin' my aUowance — what ? Make it a thoma n d, 
dear old Got. 

LADY PKUBURY. Don't they call that blackmail ? 

BTRANOBB (violenili/). Now look here, I'd better tell 
you straight that there's no blackmail about this at all. 
He's my father, isn't he 7 Well, can't a sou come to his 
father if he's hard up ? Where are yoar threatening 
letters i Where's the blackmail ? Anyway, what's be 
going to do about it i Put hia son in prison ? 

LADY PBHBURY (JoUomng her own thougW). You're 
thirty, lliank God for that. We hadn't met then. 
. . . Ah, but he ought to have told me. He ought to 
have told me. 

STRANQER. P'raps he thought you wouldn't marry 
him, if he did. 

LADY PEHBUBY. Do you tUnk that was it ? (fonieriljr 
to him, as if he mere on old friend) You know men — ^young 
men. I never had a son ; I never had any brothera. 
Do they tell t They ought to, oughtn't they ? 

STBANOER. Well — well, if you ask me I aay, 

kmk here, this isn't the sort of thing one discusses 
with a lady. 

LADY PKUBtiRY. Isn't it ^ Bntonecantalktoafriend. 

STRANOER (tcornfulh/). You and me look like fidends, 
don't we ? 

LAOY PBUBtiRY (imUng). Well, we do, rather. 

(lie gelt up haiUlij and movet Jiaiher amuf from 
her) 

STRANQER. I know what yow game is. Don't think 
I don't see it. 

LADY PEUDURY. What is it ? 

STRANOEB. FaUing on your knees, and saying wltli 
tears in your eyes ; " Oh, kind Mend, spare aie poor 
husband I " / know the sort of thing. And tiTbig to 
work me up friendly before you b^^ 
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LADY PEHBURY (shoimg kef head). No, if I went on my 
kneea to you, I shouldn't say that. How can you hurt 
my husband now ? 

STHANOEa. Well, I don't Buppose the scandal will 
do him much good. Not an important Member of 
Parliament like Aim. 

LADV PEHBURY. Ah, but it isn't the outside things 
that really hurt you, the things which are done to you, 
but the things which you do to yourself. And so if I 
went on my knees to you, it would not be for my 
husband's sake. For I should go on my knees, and I 
should say : " Oh, my son that might have been, think 
before you give up everything that a man should have. 
Ambition, hope, pride, self-respect— are not these worth 
keeping ? Is your Ufe to end now ? Have you done 
all that you came into the world to do, so that now you 
can look back and say, ' It is finished ; I have given all 
that I had to give ; henceforward I will spend ' i " 
{Very gentbf) Oh, my son that might have been ! 

STaAHOER {very imctmforlable). Here, I say, that isn't 
ftdr. 

LADY FEUBURT (geothf). When did your mother 
die? 

STRANGER. Look here, I wish you wouldn't keep on 
about mothers. 

LADY PEHBURY. When did she die, proud mother ? 

STRANGER (tuUdU/). Well, wl^ shouldn't she be proud ? 
(Afler a patue) Two years ago, if you want to know. 

LADY PBUBURY. It was then that you found out who 
your father was ? 

BTRANOER. That's right. I found these old tetters. 
She'd kept them locked up all those years. Bit of luck 
for me. 

LADY PEUBORV (almott to herielf). And that was two 
years ago. And for two years you had your hopes. 
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your ombitioDai for two years you were proud and 
independent. . . . Why did yon not come to na 
then? 

sTfiANOBB (toiih a touch ofvoHify), Well, I was getting 
on aU right, you know — and 

LADY FEMBURY. And then suddenly, after two yeara, 
you lost hope. 

STRANGER. I lost my job. 

LADY PEHBURY. Poof boy 1 Asd Couldn't get anotlier, 

BTRANaBR (bitterfy). It's a beast of a world if you're 
down. He's in the gutter — kick him down — ^tranq)1e 
on him. Nobody wants him. That's the way to treat 
them when they're down. Trample on 'em. 

LADV PEUBURY. And SO yoo came to your father to 
help you up again. To help you out of the gutter. 

STRANOEB. That's right. 

LADY PSHBURY (pleodmghf). Ah, but c^ve him a 
chance I 

BTRANOBK. Now, look here, I've told you already that 
I'm not going to have any of that game. • 

LADY PEHBURY (tkoJttng ker head tadbf). Foolish boy 1 
You don't understand. Give him a chance to help you 
out of the gutter. 

STBANUER. Well, I'm 1 Isn't that what I am 

doing ? 

LADY PEHBOBY. No, no. You'fe asking him to 
trample you right down into it, deeper and deeper 
into the mud and slime. I want you to let him help 
you back to where you were two years ago — ^when 
you were proud and hopeful. 

STRANGER {looking at her in a jmaled ivay). I can't 
make out what your game is. It's no good pretending 
you don't hate the sight of me — it stands to reason 
you must. 

LADY FEUBORY {tmSng). But then women are JUf 
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reasonable, aren't they ? And I think it is only in 
fairy-stories that stepmothers are always so unkind. 

STRANOER (surprised). Stepmother ! 

LiDY PEMBURY. Well, that's practically what I am, 
bn't it } {WhimsicaUy) I've never been a stepmother 
before, (Pertutuiveh/) Couldn't you let me be proud of 
my stepson } 

BTRANOER. Well, you are a one I ... Do you mean 
to say that yon and your husband aren't going to have 
a row about this 7 

LADY PEMBURY. It's rather late to begin a row, bn't 
it, thirty years after it's happened ? . . . Besides, 
perhaps you aren't going to tell him anything about it. 

STRANOBR. But what else have I come for except to 
tell him? 

LADY PEMBURY. To tell me. ... I asked you to give 
him a chance of helping you out of your troubles, bat 
I'd rather you gave me the chance. . . . You see, John 
would be very unhappy if he knew that I knew this ; 
and he would have to tell me, because when a man has 
been happily married to anybody for twenty-eight 
years, he can't really keep a secret irom the other one. 
He pretends to himself that he can, but he knows all 
the time what a miserable pretence it is. And so John 
would tell me, and say he was sorry, and I would say : 
" It's all right, darhng, I knew," but it would make 
him ashamed, and he would be afraid that perhaps 
I wasn't thinking him such a wonderful man as I did 
before. And it's very bad for a public man like John 
when he begins to lose faith in what his wife is thinking 
about him. . . . So let in« be your friend, will you f 
(There u a silence beliveen them far a Utile. He looit at 
her mmderirtglt/. Suddenly she stands up, her finger to 
her lips) H'sh I It's John. (She movet away from 
him) 
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ism . — 'Tf •ji-.-tTTtf- Ijtai I ^gnr t, cheqae-faaak h 

itsn - I •wTii ^^uar K iai!:7iiE i7 jtb dv Montaig- 

Z tK« Ttn? T»c03i. Eee. I £^s.\ sec (Be v 

waiin.z fv -m axr wn » :■!■/■ imj m tit kmui, md 

Ef'Si, -*■ I itTT^ t;i^ ^^ »^" ' ' 'y ^ icc Mr ? Pc^DDS said 

uT-.*Tr --^ 

mjji^^s. xms^ _*'3r«v^. Tcs. I cne to see joa. 

■TEA.^ci3. I '■■""' to a^ yoor help. 

PEXKnT '£x>^ «f ib eieqme^oai ^d OBi hmtt wUk 
a rai/e of the n^AxczR]. A gtiod manj- pa^le do that. 
Usv« rou anT spedal claim oa me ? 

(pEMBTBY liKiib a( Mm, tpultdjed. LUir pmmwiet 
comet Jarma^.') 
LADY PEMBL'RY. All right, dear. (Affiuy liaf <k 
tnV/ hoi ajler the stkakceb (iff ie eome» («ci.) 

M^MiiuKr. Ill be back in a moment. (He modi mmi 
hurriei out^ 

{There is titauefor a lUUe, tad Utm UDT VBHRnr 
ch^ her Aandt gentfy.) 
LADY PEMBUHY (mlh ihining tytt). Oh, biave, brave t 
All, but I am a proud stepmother to-day. {She jIoUi 
out her hand to Aim) Thank jou, son. 
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BTHAHOKR (ttot teeittg it, and tpealdng m a hard voice). 
I'd better go. 

JU4DY PKMBUBV. Mayn't I help you ? 

muNOEB. I'd better go. 

LU>Y PEHBUHY (dutrtsted). You can't go like this. I 
don't even know your name, nor where you live. 

STBANQEB. Dou't be airaid — ^you shan't hear irom 
m« again. 

LuiY PEMBUBY (gttUlg). Not evcn when you've got 
back to where jou were two years ago ? Mayn't I 
then? 

STBANQEB (looking ot her, and lien nodding tlonly). 
Yes, you shall then. 

ujyY PEUBUKY. Iliank you. I shall wait. I shall 
hope. I shall pray. (She holds out her hand again) 
Good-bye ! 

BT&ANOEH (ihating hit head). Wait till you hear from 
me. (He goet to the door, and then ttopi and comet 
tlonly back. He iat/t awkwardly) Wish you'd do one 
thing for me ? 

LADY PEHBURY. YeS } 

8TBAN0ER. That fellow — ^what did yoa say his name 
was— Perkins ? 

LADY PEKBURY (mrpmed). The butler? Perkins — yes? 
STRANOER. Would you give him a message from me ? 

LADVPEUBURY. OfcOUTSe. 

STRANGER {tUU awkwardly). Just to say — 111 he there 
— at the Mews — on Sunday afternoon. He'U know. 
Tell him 111 be there. {He tquaret kit ihotddert and 
waikt out defiantly — ready to take the world on agaiit— 
beginning tvith perkins on Sunday afternoon^ 

(lady fbubury ttaiidt watcMng him at he goet. 
She maitt after he hat gone, thtnUng her mm 
ikoughtt, out of which the comet with tomeUdt^ 
of a thock at the door open* and 
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tm JOBN comes i». 
m Bcsr, HmMo ! Hu he gmie ? 

LADY PEXVURV. YcS. 

PEHBiHY. MfIuI did be want ? Five | 
pUce in the Calrinet ? 

LADY PEUBi'RY. He came for — a subscriptioD. 
PEMtioY. And got it, if I know my Kate. (Om- 
laify) What did he take fiiom you ? 

LADY PKMBVRY (wtih a wutftJ HtUe tigK). Yes ; he 
took something from me. Not very much, I think. 
But just — something. (She takes his arm, Itads Aim to 
M« sofa, and says affcciumaUbf) And now tell me all 
that you've been doing this morning. 

{So he begins to tell her— just as he hat UM her 
a thousand times before. . . . Bvi U isn't 
quite the same.) 



PfHUH >n GrxU DriMin 6y R. ft R. Cu», Lamb, EMitwih. 
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